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Furnish you with instruction at a cost of $10.00 for At a cost of only $10.00 to you, prepare you for 
six months which will place you in a position to teaching, as well as you could be prepared at 
{() secure an advance of $10 to $25 per month would school away from home at a cost of $75 to $150, { 
it not be a good investment for you to pursue such would it not be a good plan for you to pursue such 
a Course? a Course? - 
B Since pursuing the Normal Course, I have passed an : I have attended one of the largest independent Nor- 
& examination and secured an Intermediate Grade Certi- = mals in the west at acost of over $50 perterm; but I 
For ficate and my salary has been raised from $25 to $45 per have learned more for the small sum of $10 by pursuing 
month, the Normal Course of the American Correspondence 
, _ HELEN RATCLIFre, Kinder, La. Normal. Z For 
(Miss Ratcliff has since pursued the Ad, Normal Louis J. LAAKER, Drain, Mo. 
Course.) The Normal Course does not cost more than one- 
Igaineda great deal by taking your Normal tenth as much as the same term at school, yet it is just 
Course. Last term I got $30 per month, and this term I as good. I cannot praise it too much. 
y 6 am getting $50 per month. JoHN SIMMONS, Kersey, Pa. ELva BrRapy, Conover, N. C. 
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Furnish you.a Course of Study which you can pursue at home, At 1 
and which will prepare you for examination and thus enable cor 
you to secure a higher grade certificate, would it not be a good the 
Us . plan for you to pursue such a Course ? of 
The Advanced Normal Course has enabled me to pass the teacher’s exam- Before pursuing your work, I found it impossible to secure a third grade School a 

ination and secure a higher grade certificate. I have received asmuchbene- certificate. but since pursuing the Normal and Advanced Normal Courses, I 

fit as at three years at high school. i easily secured a Second Grade Certificate and the principalship of a graded 

EpNA T. HoLsten, Vogal, S. D. school. LEO C. VAN LAAN, E, Paris. Mich. 
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NAMES OF COURSES. RATES OF TUITION ‘aa 

ve 

Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 whe 

weeks), Scientific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), GOOD UNTIL APRIL 1, 1908. with 

Drawing Course (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Prin 

Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 COURSE CASH MONTHLY Ag 

weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Commercial Arith- INSTALMENT struc 
metic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 weeks), Spell- Normal—26 weeks $ 10.00 $ 12.00 
ing Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). Advanced Normal—26 weeks 10.00 12.00 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION onepeneirimaag mee pe 

e Lither of the above—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 H 

The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- Students—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 Ever 

raphy, History, Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and Drawing—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 erenc 

Practice of Teaching. . impr: 

The Ad an ic al : Penmanship—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 wa 

e Advance ormal Course treats o gebra, Geometry, a ee 

Physical Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of ate Initiatory “ weeks) 10.00 12.00 like t 

Teaching and Psychology. okkeeping—Complete (26 weeks) 18.00 20.00 ~ 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Shorthand—Complete : 12.00 14.00 ite 

Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Zoology and History of Education. Commercial Arithmetic 6.00 7.00 mm 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arith- Commercial Law 6.00 7.00 Even 

metic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology. Letter Writing 6.00 7.00 W 

Complete Information of all our Courses given in Catalog. Send for it Spelling 5.00 . 6.00 “1% 

and p 

ng ‘ 

® e ie M 

Order Blank. Rates to Be Raised April 1, 1905. poi 
nd: 
Enclosed find...............s0000 Dollars for which please enroll me as a student of On April 1, 1905, the rates oftuition of the various Courses our te 
Re iccidisn ene Course to commence Monday ...........:sssssssseees 1905 |_| listed above are to be increased 50 per cent, but all who 
; send their applications by that date, either on the cash or mo 
R ER ocec-ntses pdviewees sobees £490000.00 000 0006000eneseseessnceens + cevccsconseseeeeeseoesonccceséons installment plan will be accepted at the above rates. If c 
_S : Rae ORS Rae a 5 -sabinbiiiaselicbes illonesens dime -adiiabanboonnt’ Goveieul you enroll on the installment plan, the payment with ap- — 

OS See ane aiet Ss Ribbed ls nt ceebeee Caste aideresyat plication is $3.00 for any Course, except Bookkeeping and 
Copy this order blank if you do not wish to cut it out, Shorthand. Send your application or send for Catalog to-day. tho 
¥ arr 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, BOX A, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 























‘ SUBSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year. Aspecial rate of 
. a year or $1.00 for three years is made to those 
paying in advance, whether new or renewal sub- 
scriptions. Foreign postage 4oc. per year extra. 
THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD 


is published the middle of the month previous *o 
‘the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR || «' 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at Jmsttiutes, Associations, 
Sample copies and all necessary material 
for doing successful work furnished free on ap- 
plication. 

RENEWALS should be sent promptly as we can 
not undertake to carry subscriptions indefinitely. 
itis greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to keep 





before the first of the month. Itis published only 


paid in advance, thereby getting the benefit of 





during the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and the new address, otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money or- 
ders. They can be procured at any express office 
and we prefer them. Make money orders paya- 
ble to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send 
checks. 











Ten Numbers Each Year. 


_ PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


BY 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. W.J. BEECHER, V-Pres. D.C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C., PERKINS,Treas. 


MRS, ELIZABETH P. BEEMIS, Eprror 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
To whom all contributions intended for publication should be addressed. 


Entered as second-class matier at the Dansville, New York, postoffice 


September to June Inclusive. 


the special paid-in-advance rate of 50c a year, 
$1.00 for three years. Arrearages are billed at rate 
of ten cents a month. 

GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS. We do not 
knowingly admit to the columns of Normal In- 
structor any advertising not entirely reliable. If 
in spite of all our care some advertisement is ad- 
mitted through which any subscriber is defrauded 
or dishonestly dealt with, we guarantee such 
subscriber against the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall 
mention, when writing to our advertisers, that 
the advertisement was seen in Normal Instruc- 
tor,and that complaintis made within the month 
of the number containing the advertisement. 














Talks With Our Readers 


Invite Your Friends 


There are about 400,000 public school teachers in 
the United States. 125,000, or nearly one-third of 
these teachers, are subscribers to Normal _Instruc- 
tor. No other four Educational journals combined 
can show so large a circulation. In spite of this almost 
abnormal circulation, in so limited a field, there are yet 
many teachers who would gladly subscribe if they were 
invited to do so. We always appreciate the sending in 
of new subscriptions by present subscribers and are 
pleased to pay liberally for this service, either in cash 
commission or books. Particular attention is called to 
the opportunity offered on page 7 to obtain your choice 
of the best and most popular novels of the day by secur- 
ing a few subscriptions to our journals. 


A Word About Primary Plans 


Realizing that it is quite impossible for one journal to 
provide matter suited to all grades, we established Pni- 
mary Plans, a journal for teachers having pri- 
mary and intermediate pupils, in June 1903, and al- 
though less than two years old it has thoroughly estab- 
lished itself in the hearts of nearly 30,000 teachers who 
have become subscribers to it. Those of our readers 
who feel the need of a primary journal in connection 
with Normal Instructor, and who are not subscribers to 
Primary Plans, should send for a free sample copy. 
A special rate of 80c a year is made to Normal In- 
structor subscribers. , 


Another Choice Publication 


Have you ever seen a copy of our magazine, World's 
Events ? You have noticed, we feel sure, many ref- 
erences to it in these columns, but they may not have 
impressed you sufficiently to induce you to become a 
subscriber or to send for a sample copy. We would 
like to have every Normal Instructor reader become, also, 
a reader of World’s Events. Teachers should be intelli- 
gently informed as to the important events which are 
taking place in the great world around them, and no 
better aid to such an end can be had than World’s 

vents, 

While it will instruct and profit its readers, World’s 
Events will also delight and entertain. It is handsomely 
and profusely illustrated and its contributions are of a 
high standard. We give a partial list of the contents of 
the March number on page 42. We are constantly im- 
proving the publication in quality, and wish all of our 
friends to see it. We are speaking here especiilly to 
our teacher constituency, but World's Events is not con- 
fined in its field to any one class, except it be those who 
desire in their reading to combine entertainment with in- 
struction. We have not now said anything we expected 


to about World’s Events. If you would like to see a 
specimen copy we should be pleased to send you one 
and let you judge of its merits for yourself. 


Tell Us of Irregularities 


Do you get your Instructor promptly and regu- 
larly > If not, you will do us a favor by telling us about 
it. We begin mailing each number about the | 5th of 
the preceding month and every copy should be in the hands 
of subscribers before the first of the month of issue. Our 
system of keeping subscription recordshas been under- 
going a complete change during the past three months 
and it would not be surprising if there were some irregu- 
larities due to this change, and then there will always be 
errors, some on our part and some on the part of sub- 
scribers and agents in sending in subscriptions. 


We want every reader of Normal ! 


Instructor to become intimately ac- 
quainted with World’s Events. At- 
tention is called to the fact that World's 
Events can be obtained one full year 
for only 60c, or one year with Seeley’s 
Question Book for only $1.10, plus 12c 


for postage. 
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Suggestions Welcome 


It is the aim of Normal Instructor to provide the 
greatest possible amount of helpful material for its 
readers each month. Suggestions are always wel- 
comed, and articles pertaining to subjects of interest 
to teachers are solicited. 


Our Advertisers Are Reliable 


We are proud of the quality of our advertising and 
want all our subscribers to feel that they can deal with 
them in the full confidence that they will be fairly and 
honestly treated. To this end we publish at the head 
of this page in each issue of Normal Instructor a guaran- 
tee clause to which we would call your special attention. 


Remember Your Pupils 


The custom of presenting some little token to each 
pupil at close of school is as old as it is popular and is one 


that should be fostered. Thousands of teachers use the 


School Souvenirs made by us, finding them inexpensive 
yet highly valued because of the fact that they are made 
specially for each school, and contain the names of teacher, 
pupils and school officers, date, place and photograph of 
teacher if desired. Gifts of this kind are kept and prized 
long after gaudy gift cards would be destroyed. 


We help Provide Libraries 


There is no one thing a teacher can do, that will be 
of more lasting benefit than to provide books for the 
school library. We have a department which makes a 
specialty of suggesting ways of raising library money, 
also an extended line of books suited to the school library 
of which a catalogue will be cheerfully sent on request. 


A New Question Book 


Perhaps the most fortunate business stroke the publishers 
of the Instructor ever made was in securing the consent 
of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy, New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., and Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew of the Piqua Ohio Public Schools, to 
prepare a Question Book along new and modern lines. 

Several months have been spent in the preparation of 
this book and no labor or expense has been spared to 
make it the best, as a question book, regardless of other 
features making it invaluable to teachers who are really 
interested in their profession. 

In addition to an abundance of questions, each of 
which is fully answered, each chapter is introduced by 
acomprehensive article on methods of teaching and 
studying the subject treated in that chapter. This is a 
feature contained in no other Question Book, and as 
Professor Seeley personally prepared this part of the 
work its high order is at once evident. 

Professor Seeley is so well known to teachers gener- 
ally and to readers of the Instructor in particular that no 
introduction is necessary, yet we must call attention to 
the fact that in addition to many years of experience as 
Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton State Normal 
School, he has been a constant contributor to Educa- 
tional journals and is the author of “The Grube System 
of Numbers,” “The Grube Idea,” “The German Com- 
mon School System and its Lessons to America,” “His- 
tory of Education,” “The Foundations of Education,” 
and “A New School Management.” 

Miss Petticrew has a leading position in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Public Schools where she has been employed for 
many years, and is known to the readers of the Instructor 
as one of its ablest contributors. 

This book will be ready in March and we bespeak 
for it a very large sale. 

Attention is called to formal announcement made on 
page eight and to the special half price introductory 
rate there given. 





Events one year. 





The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. 
As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any subscription, whether in 


those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. 
arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. 
will subject youtoa charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. 


A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 


For $1.50 you can secure Normal Instructor three years and World's 
Add 506c, plus 12c for postage, to remittance for any of our journals and get Seeley’s Question Book. 


Remit promptly. Failing to do this 


See page 8. 














TELEGRAPHY. 


What Railroad Officials Say About It 

asa Profession. 

‘*Young men are presenting themselves 
and asking for work upon our line,’’ re- 
marks W. G. Besler, vice president and 
general manager of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. ‘‘I have in numerous 
instances said to these young men that if 
they were in earnest and meant business 
and would learn telegraphy, I could place 
them in a position which would pay them 
at the start more than they would receive 
after two or three years of service, start- 
ing in as clerk.”’ 

A. T. Dice, general superintendent of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway, 
has this to say: ‘‘Telegraphy offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for a young man to 
engage in railroad work and to advance. 
When you consider the qualifications ne- 
cessary for a young man to become a tel- 
egraph operator, the time it takes to 
learn the business, and the remuneration 
offered after he has learned the same, as 
well as the opportunities offered,. it be- 
comes a particularly desirable occupa. 
tion for young men of limited means.’’ 
Charles A. Beach, a division superintend- 
ent of the same road, says: ‘'The ad- 
vantages telegraphy offers young men in 
the railway service are great. I think not 
less than 85 per cent. of the higher rail- 
way Officials began as telegraph opera- 
tors.’’ 

H. O. Dunkle, general superintendent 
of the Erie Railway at Cleveland, states : 
‘*There is no question in my mind what- 
ever but that it is a great advantage for 
any one to have a knowledge of telegra- 
phy if he intends to follow railroad work 
and it will often be the means of advance- 
ment.’’ C. A. Brunn, a division super- 
intendent also of the Erie road, makes 
this statement : ‘‘I know of no profes- 
sion that offers such advantages to a 
young man as telegraphy. My observa- | 
tion has been that the majority of our 
station agents, division and general offi- 
cials of our railroads grow up from the 
ranks of telegraphers.’’ 

James A. McCrea, division superin- 
tendent at Cincinnati of the Pennsylva- 
nia lines west of Pittsburg, observes : ‘‘I 
am a great believer in every man in the 
railroad service being an operator. It 
gives him an advantage over all men who 
are not.’’ 

H. D. Titus, a division superintend- 
ent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, makes 
this assertion: ‘‘Telegraphy permits a 
young man to make a nice start in the 
world.’’ 

George Dyer, a division superintend- 
ent of the Lake Erie and Western Rail- 
road comments as follows: ‘‘I consider 
telegraphy the best brand of railroad ser- 
vice for young men to enter.’’ 

J. K. Russell, a division superintend- 
ent of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway, says: ‘‘A railroad op- 
erator has a greater advantage to get an 
all round thorough knowledge of all de- 
partments of railroad work than any other 
man in the service.’’ 

The New York School of Trades is lo- 
cated in the Commonwealth Building, 
Allentown, Pa. 

It makes a specialty of training young 
men and women for the telegraph ser- 
vice and also assists its graduates to em- 
ployment. 

Over 37,000 young women are em- 
ployed in The Telegraph Service in the 
United States. 

This school has also a first-class system 
of home instruction in telegraphy which 
you can procure at a very small expense. 
We want agents for this course. 

We can show the most convincing en- 
dorsements from leading Railway and 
Telegraph officials from all over the Uni- 
ted States, a large number of whom com- 
menced their business career as students 
under the instruction of our Superinten. 


dent, 
Address New York School of Trades, 


Educational News and Notes 


The republic of Cuba employs 3500 
school-teachers and 2800 soldiers. 

Superintendent John Kennedy says the 
aim of the Batavia idea is to exterminate 
the three horrible fiends of the modern 
graded system: persecution, oppression, 
retardation. 

The number of schools in the Philip- 
pine Islands is 3,000, employing over 
4,000 teachers, of this number 1,000 are 
Americans, 200,000 children are attend- 
ing the schools and the English language 
is used exclusively. 

Torrington, Conn. has a system of in- 
dividual instruction in music which it is 
claimed, eliminates entirely ‘‘the child 
who can’t sing.’’ In all grades below 
the high school individual singing is as 
much expected and practiced as individ- 
ual reading. 

Governor Bliss of Michigan in his ex- 
piring message recommended a reduction 
in the one-mill tax for educational pur- 
poses, saying that some districts have 
more school money than they can properly 
expend. This tax is by statute restricted 
to the payment of teachers wages. 

A striking feature of the Kindergarten 
in School No. 4, Winsted, Conn., is a 
home made ‘‘teeter’’ board. It was in- 
troduced to emphasize the balance prin- 
ciple of design and remained to further 
delight the children. It is made to fit 
into many of the Kindergarten songs and 
games. 

The Pittsfield, Mass. high school has 
a lunch counter which is not only an aid 
to the schoolwork but financially self-sup- 
porting. It serves three kinds of sand- 
wiches, soup, three or four kinds of fruit, 
milk, cocoa, (but no coffee) and fancy 
cakes, at a maximum charge for any thing 
of two cents. Groceries are bought by the 
school authorities at wholesale and every 
attention is given to the details. 

The Jersey City Board of Education 
have adopted unanimously a resolution 
that ‘‘No teacher shall be permitted to 
continue his or her work in the classroom 
who has tuberculosis.’’ ‘‘Teachers 
thought to have tuberculosis,’’ the reso- 
lution continues, ‘‘must submit to an 
examination by a physician to be desig- 
nated by the Board of Education.’’ 

The forthcoming report of Supt. W. 
F. Gordy of Springfield, Mass. will con- 
tain further interesting information re- 
garding the room for the feeble-minded 
in connection with the Caren St. school 
in that city. A similar article appeared 
in the last Springfield report and both 
should be read by all who are interested 
in the subject. They are contributed by 


The Cornell Announcement and book 
of views for the Summer Session of 1905 
is at hand. A novel feature of the book 
of views is the production of two new 
panoramic views, one of the south and 
west, and the other of the east and south 
end of the stone quadrangle. Many will 
be interested to know that the Nature 
Study Courses are to be continued under 
the leadership of Professor Stanley Coul- 
ter, of Purdue University. Among the 
other outside instructors who have ac- 
cepted calls for the summer are the fol- 
lowing: Professor E. P. Baillot (French) 
of the Northwestern University; Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, (Geography), the 
well known author on Elementary Edu- 
cation; Professor Arthur Tappan Walker 
(Latin), of the University of Kansas; 
Professor John A. Walz (German), now 
at Harvard but elected at Cornell; Sup- 
ervisor R. H. Whitbeck (Geography), of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ "Agency presen 


Recommends college and normal specialists, and other teachers to co! ou, Sees Is, families, 
Receives, at all seasons, many calis for primary and grammar grade teachers. -O. PRATT, Mer, 


SCHERMERHORN stast sth st., New York. sous Brsnimbet, ies 


3 East 14th St., New York. joun C. ROCKWELL, Mer, 











HG COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FRED DICK Manager, 1543 GLENARM ST. ae vie COLo, 
We assist competent teachers to desirable positions and recommend successful teachers to School Boards 





EDUCATIONAL 


PE N N (E) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


24th year. We help succeasful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 











The Reed Teachers’ Agency ee ara per Beemer Sipe | | 





EAC iy E O S has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with Schoo! 


Always 
Officiais direct ; our term: not neces. 





fee 
( ji Now is the time to “enroll Wane today for new Manual. 
O ON-a-0-NG 1420 Chestn Street, Philadelphia Pa. 








DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for tt 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL ST., AL ANY, N. Y. 


EASTERN 


Agency * 
THE SOUTHERN 


Established 1890 
W. H. JONES, Mer. 


iss EB. F. Foster, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Members assisted through two offices; meunel with directions for 
applying; recommended anc ner to employers ; covers entire South; 
increasing demand ; 
TEACHERS’ 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON, 
| : AN | al of Washington. For Manual and registration 
blank, address, B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 

PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 523 N. Y. BLOCK, SEATTLE, WASH. 
TEACHERS WANTED Warrensburg-Midland Teachers’ Agency 























200 successful grade teachers for year beginning 
Sept. 1905, $500 to $700 salary. Register early. 
Only Agency having headquarters in Pacific North 
west. 17 years experience in school work in state 





For schools, colleges and homes. Newest and best plan. | Warrensburg. Mo., wants 200 Teachers for 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. Spemes ae Summer Schools in the Great North West. 
anual free. 








Indian Territory Teachers Agency The West Texas School Bureau 


VINITA, I. T. Central Office, Ab’ Texas. 
Do you use the assistance of a a Agency? 


If 80, investigate the leading of the South. 

G. P, Fogle, Manager. We cover completely one half the nion. Liberal, 
accommodating, scrupously serviceable. For circular 

Thousands of people are coming to Indian Terri- ——_ either of the followi offices: Ten- 
tory and Oklahoma. Many teachers are needed. | Bet a = 2: ‘nies Eeateh 7 San 
Write for full information. Kosciusko : Arkansas, A yi isner, Pine Blud; 





" Louisiana, A. ." Hum ee pomeh west 
P L A Y S Speakers, pens ee - al Department, 8S. Lewis, hoenix, Arizona ; J. M. 

tainment of allkinds. Catalogue | Royal, Macon, Ga. Concerning Florida, Oklahoma 
Free. AMES PUBLISHING CO., Clyde, Ohio. | and Indian Territories and Texas, address Central 


THE INTERSTATE atgamerae, fm al toe Couern sidMid 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Western States, outside of as well as in States mention- 
edabove. W. A, BYNUM, Gen’! Megr., Abilene,Texas 

Has more calls than Dprrevan We want soutts 

ers of drawing an reial b 


ers for primary ome rammar 
for high schools, nor schools an 


us now. 
T. H. Armstrong, [igr., H. D. Bartlett, Secy. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


502-503 Livingston Bidg., 








n Agency t 


THE EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has 5 times more calls than available candidates. 
If you desire a position, a promotion, or a change in 
location Write us at once, 
REGISTER NOW. 
Our Agents travel in your interest. 
Address D. H. Cook, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 


School Teachers 


Do you want to present your scholars at the close of school the 
ane sppenesieta, yet inexpensive souvenirs ever designed? Ifso 
send for our 


New School Souvenir No. 3, 


5 4 in., deckle edge, tied with an clegeat silk 
cardboard printed in five colors and 
embossed in rich rold Ps the design is exactly like the engrav- 
ing herewith, The inside contains appropriate etchings, quota- 
tions, mottoes, etc., also the name of school, Dist. No., ‘ownship 
County, State, Term, Names of Teacher, "Scholars and School 
Board, ‘which’ matter you must send us when you order. These 
souvenirs are furnished witn or without photo of teacher or 
schoolhouse on the cover as shown on the engraving, if desired. 
If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a p otograph to 
copy from, which will be returned uninjured. 
anteed the best that can -. roduced and will not fade. ese 
souvenirs are undoubted! € prettiest ever published. We 
these souvenirs to be exactly 4s represented and you 
need have no fear of sending without seeing a sample. However 
we will send a free sample to any teacher who is interested. (A 
stamp will be appreciated.) Price, postpaid, 50 or less without 


photo, 5c. each, with photo 6c. each ; additional ones 3c. each without photo and 4c. with photo. 
No less than 15 sold and in no case do we print less than there are scholarsnames. We also havetwo 
other styles of souvenirs. We are one of the oldest souvenir firms in the U.S. Send plainly written 


copy and we guarantee our work to be correct. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio. 





rades. Teachers 
colleges. Write 








a 12 page booklet 
tassel. Cover is 











Allentown, Pa. 





the State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 





The above firm is entirely reliable. [Editor] 
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SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





July 5th—August 16, 1905 
Courses in all academic departments, 
ial Mention o—-Abuntent work for College 
High Schoo! hers; Many Courses in 
Geography and Nature Work for Grade Teachers. 
TUITION FEE $25.00. Inexpensive Living. 


Send for Circular and Book of Views, addressing 


The Registrar, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Miss Frances E. Cheney, who has the 
work in charge. 

The Highlands school, Holyoke, Mass. 
takes a just pride in its superb-art-col- 
lection. By securing the co-operation of 
parents and of a few generous citizens 
the principal has gathered a collection of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


carbon prints, high grade photographs, 


cational value impossible to measure. 
The pictures are arranged by a carefully 
considered scheme of classification, and 
with special reference to’ the school 
















THE MAN WITHOUT 
THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 cents 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 












and a Set of Maps for 95 Cents 


A prominent publisher has turned over to me “to 
be closed out at any price,” several hundred sets of 
maps and charts which were published for a customer 
who failed to take all he ordered. 

In order to turn them into cash by delay I 
have decided to sell them at 95 cents per set. 

Set consists of 4 he gy ae Charts and 4 Maps 
viz: Eastern Hemisphere, Europe, North America 
and South America. Size 30x39 inches, Lithographed 
on both sides of heavy chart stock. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


N 207-209 wires St., Chicago. 




















EDUCATION BRAINED 


or ‘Education from the stand-point of Nature’s 
gift of Brain and Brain-cells. By Philip H. Erbes. 


Paper, 30 cents. 
THE PROMETHEAN PUBLISHER 
Chicago, Ills. 


622 No. Rockwell St., - 











veancy | Illinois Medical College 
CHICAGO. 
300 ae School of Medicine and 
ha +) 
TEACHERS Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres. 
eiciats B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean, 
on Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHA cy edical Course 
oo Four years of at least 7 months 
AT each. 
Pharmacy Course 
“erg Two years of six months each, 
MEDIOCRE piraining, School for Nurses 
0 years in practical study in 
anata rendance—-regular graduating 
CHICAGO course, 
For peaticeiags 6 ply - Ww. C. 
puget SANFORD Becreta » Col- 
1902-03 lege, 180 to ‘fo Weaminened’ Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 
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ystem 0 
pee ag a sword. Endorsed exclusively by over 
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ONE MORE GREAT BOOK 


THE SIMPLE LIFE by Rev. hy Wagner of 

Yelt, tear ae maif16 ts, ¢ A. Albright, 48 
cents. ° . , 

Tompkins Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND. Thoroughly taught by mail. Shortest, 














cheapest and best home-study course. Great demand 
for stenographers. Send for data. 
Spencer's Business School, Kingston, N. Y. 
RGUMENTS for Debat aman for Essays: 
PS. HALLOGK $1.00 in advan 
. S. * 5S. HA Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 
non ~ of How fon 825 Nos. Dia 


PLAYS 


TEACHERS, Ds 


Books. Catalog 
oestsbe re Pab., Dept. 58 Chicago 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Short- 
se by mail while 








| This has led to two unfortunate results, — 


A SET OF PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS | 


| To-day the state recognizes 
| parent’s duty to the child involves also a 


studies. An annotated catalogue aids in 
their appreciation. 
The New Jersey State Teachers Retire- 


at the annual meeting of the State Associ- 
ation in Trenton. This fund, although 
| private in the sense of being supported 
| by a percentum tax on the salaries of its 

members is managed under state law. 





first, attempts by unauthorized persons 
to use the matter for political purposes 
and, second, criticism by state officers 
and others upon the organization and 
management of the fund. 

The association met the first by a 
prompt and vigorous disavowal and the 
second by the appointment of an investi- 
gating committee. 

Five fathers have been sent to jail in 
Cook county Illinois, to work out fines 
because they allowed their children to 
run at large upon the streets instead of 
sending them to school, and seeing to it 
that they went to school. Not so many 
years ago such a punishment for such an 
offense would have been impossible. 
that the 


duty to society. His responsibility for 
the proper safeguarding and education 
of the boy is in reality a responsibility 
for the character and fitness of the future 
citizen.—/Journal of Education. 


A summons and complaint which cov- 
ers 3,414 pages, and is as thick as two 
volumes of Webster’s unabridged, wa: 
served on the New York City department 
of education on December 30. It took 
the attorney of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
association seven months of continuous 





| labor to draw it up, and four accountants 
| were required two months each to perfect 





Sing, We 8 Wie mse 





the schedules which set forth the demand 
of the 3,413 teachers involved. 

These teachers are suing the board of 
education for $301,315 being the balance 
of salary which they claim is due them 
for the first six months of the year, 1899. 
Hence the Brobdignagian complaint.— 
School Journal. 


According to Dr. James P. Haney, Di- 
rector of manual training for the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York 
City, ‘‘A new phase of the manual train- 
ing work is the manufacturing by the 
school children of large numbers of sim- 
ple instruments and furnishings for the 
schools. The apparatus made by the boys 
includes a variety of scientific instru- 
ments for use in the study of sound, 
light, mechanics, mathematics, and na- 
ture study. Besides such apparatus they 





Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, the 
makers of scientific appliances, have, to 
meet the increased demands of their bus- | 
iness, removed their instrument factory 
from Fibert St. to’ the spacious Cornelius 
Building 817 to 831 Cherry St. This 
move supplies the greater space and 
improved facilities required at the pres- 
ent time. 


engravings, and sculpture, which has a 
money value of about $5,000 and an edu- 


ment fund was up for lively discussion’ 









FOR YOUR SCHOOL. 
THE PERRY PICTURES 





Mme. Le Bru 
The one cent pictures are 4 to 6 times the size of this picture, 


BOX 13, 





FOR YOUR HOTIiE. 


ONE CENT EACH for 2 or more, postpaid. 

120 for $1.00, Size 54x8. Assorted as desired. 

Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue, or three two 
cent stam ps for Illustrated Catalogue, two pictures 
and a picture in three colors. Pictures in Colors for 
bird study,—birds, animals, minerals, fruits, etc. 
Two cents each for 13 0r more. Size 7x9, 


PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 


Five for 25 cents. Size 10x12. Se 
Angel Heads 
Pharaoh’s Horses 
Longfellow 
“Can't You Talk ?” 
Angelus 
Send ten cents for pamphlet, The Use of Pictures 
in the Schoolroom, by Sarah Louise Arnold. Seven 
full page illustrations. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


Do you wish to learn about the great paintings of 
the world ? Do you wish to know how to use pic 
tures in school for picture study, etc.? $1.00 per year, 
monthly except July and August. 


nd 25c for these five. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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FLAGPINS 


UNION EFIBLEr COMPANY, 


TTLEBORO, MASS 
_ (The 2. Center of America.) ™ a 


\. 











“THE TEACHER’S FRIEND” 
DUPLICATOR 


The new process gelatine pad in patented tin tray 
When surface gets rough you simply melt the gela- | | 
tine without removal! from tray. Two writing sur- | 
faces legal ca Lo with bottle of violet ink, guar- | | 
anteed to make 250 copies, $2.50. No more service- | | 
able duplicating outfit was ever on the market. 
Made in any size. Outfit shipped to any address 
on ten day's trial free. If you have a duplicator, 
try ourink. We make it and guarantee it to work 
on any pad, Price 25cents. Address 





EMBLEMS 
Direct from Factory to you. 
Circulars if you ask for them. 





J. A. ECKENROD & CO.. 
LIVERMORE, - ~ IOWA. | 


“Pages Theory | and 
TWO B Practice” and “Saun- 

der’s Primary Meth- | 
ods in eee will be mailed you with a new | 

bscription to the | 
EDUCATIONAL “GAZ TTE -s+ee-Price $1, 
8) Mention Normal Instructor WE | 

and send 90 cents 

Send year’s subscription and books, 
Address Ed, Gazette Pubishing Co. ,Syracuse,N.Y | 

















TEACHERS GLASS RECORDS. 


No.1, Conveniently arranged to mark the stand- 
ing of each pupil by a ‘dot ( -} both in the class reci- 
tation and daily attendance in the class. Size 54¢x8 
bound in leatherette, Price 2% cents, 

No. 2. Bound in leatherette. Arranged so that 
each day's standing can be marked by figures, It is 
a very popular recitation record size 5Yy x8, 

Price 25 cents, 
Address 


The Educator School Supply Co. 


MITCHELL, 8. D. 








| LEAFLETS 


32 Pages and cover, 5! ches, Illustrated. 
By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 

Vv olume 1. The Sun, Pheton, The Snow.—Our 
Flag, Washington, Joan of Arc.—Winds—Spring. 
—Pussy Willow, Rain, Dandelion, The Violet, Ane- 
mone,—T he Frog. Snail, Aster, Goldenrod. —Milk- 


PRIMAR SCHOOL 


weed, Thistle, Ants.—The Mayflower, New Land, 
Fruit, Thanksgiving Squirrel, The Madonna, 
Christmas Story. 

Volume 2 Snowflake Fairies, Snow, Trip to 
Cloudland.—Abraham Lincoln,—Little Hiawatha. 
—Cary Tree.—Young Soldier, Take Care, Drum 
mer-Boy’s Borial, Red and White Roses, — Little 
Caterpillar, Robin Redbreast, Little Butterfly. 
Ants and Grasshopper, Pea Blossom, Three Bears, 
Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks Have 
Stripes.—Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Red Riding Hood.—Cedric.—RBag 
of Winds.—The Easter Hare.—A Little Morning 
Glory Seed.—Clytie, 

Volume 3. Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod 
Apple Tree, Milkweed.—Jack Frost, Grapes, 
Anxious Leaf.—What the Squirrel Said, Flower’s 
Sleep, Pumpkin, How Patty Gave Thanks. 
What the Christmas TreeSaid, The Stars,'The Birds’ 
Christmas.—New Year, Snowflakes, In Eskimo 
Land.—Old Abe, The Snow Man, Spring and Her 
Helpers, A Windy Story. —The Easter Lily, Tree 
Talk.—The Violet, The Thirtieth of May.—The 
Bees, The Dandelion’s Birthday, 


Volume 4. 
WILLIAM G. 
Minneapolis, 


Quadrupeds, 
SMITH & COMPANY, 
Minnesota, 














The Rest Out 
Nos. 556, 621, 444. 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


<p 
Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New York. 








copes er ar or $1.55 per dozen. 
u 


erry Tunes for 


are sensible, elevatin 


Price 1 5c; $1.50 per dozen, 


$2 
* 
= 


My Meicai $2. Se er dozen. 


Primary and Calle 





y Songs—Inclu 
ten music. 


The above are prepaid prices. 








SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 
The most popular now published, the cheapest and the best. 


Steele's Rote Songs for Primary Grades. A New and Original Collection. Simple Melodies 
within the Compass of Children’s Voices, linked to Simple Words; 


manilla covers, 15 


e Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
met. selections for aanapal use, also for Christmas and other epee ial days. 
and full of a while the music is catchy, 


The words 
1armonious and pleasing, 


Mions—125 Brot st SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody a 


larmony, ever- 


pass, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

enic Songs, 112 pages board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen, 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1, 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

New 4 Century Senge, 128 pages, manilla covers, 25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 
Victorious £8, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 

Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents 


er copy Or $4.00 per dozen. 


ing the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ- 
118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 


30c per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 
must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 














and women to fill places under the 
Government. Over 30,000 were 
appointed to Civil Service positions 
last year. Chances just as good 
this year. Examinations soon in 
every state. Thousands we pre- 
pared have been appointed. Es- 
tablished 1893. Originators of Civil 
Service coaching by mail, Full 
particulars free concerning posi- 
tions, salaries, examinations, sam- 
ples of questions used, etc. Write 
to-day for C. S. booklet. 


NATIONAL CORRESPON DENCE INSTITUTE, 
44-70 24 Nat’l Bank Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 

















LOWEST PRICES 


Write for SAMPLES and introductory offer. 
Agents Wanted. 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
“Everything for Schools,” 

141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















MARVELOUS SUCCESS! 

4th Edition of 10,000 Copies 
.in4 months. Merry Tunes. 
Pleasing Harmonies. Catchy 
Melodies, Sensible Words. 
Clever Rhymes, Helpful 
Sentiments, The difference 
between this book and all 
others is that every song in 
=i this book is singable. The 
“4 words are sensible, elevating 
and full of life, while the 
music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasie. We know you 
will be delighted with it. We 
c . ir “rq believe itis by all odds, far 
= ““I the best Collection of School 
“ Songs ever published. $1.50 
( os , per dozen, tpaid, One 
sample at eke dosen rate, 
None free, MarchBrothers, 
Publishers, Lebanon, Ohio, 


A Modern Teacher’s Help 
The “Easy” Sign Marker. 


For making charts, rolls or any kind of class work 
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involving the preparation of Blackboard matter. 
Clean, bandsome legible, permanent, inexpensive. 
Styles and sizes for all requirements, Recommended 


by high authority. Send for catalog to The R, H. 
Smith Mfc. Co., Springfield, Mass., makers of every 
thing in Printing Stamp Goods, Type, Seals, etc. 


TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue o1 

¢ Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Comment lon, 
Langu . History, ing, Alphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards, 
Speakers, pisiqgwes ag Entertain- 
ments, Drills, arches, ‘ableaux, and 
Leachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 








If you are an American 
Over 18 years of age and 
able to read and write, we 
can qualify you for a good 
government position. The 
cost is low. rite at once 
for Civil Service Booklet, 
State age. 

International Corres. Sehools, 

Box 863 ©, Seranten, Pa. 


We Can 


Qualify 
You For 


The Civil 
Service 








New [lemory Gems 


New system of Memory Gems. Selections carefully 
annalyzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- 
ranged by grades. Highly recommended by leading 
edacators, Send 10c in coin or stamps to American 
Schoo! Supply Co. 316 N, lith St., Lincoln, Nebr 


Shorthand Typewriting 





Bookkeeping 
Taught thorougb- 


by mail. Prices low. Ty pe- 


NORMAL INSIKUCIUN 


make such school furnishings as crayon 
boxes, blackboard rulers, bulletin boards, 
supports for drawing models, blackboard 
protectors, boxes, cases, racks, stools, etc. 
The girls, too, make many articles of use 
for the schools, such as decorated port- 
folio covers for drawings, covers and 
cases for textbooks and composition 
books, decorated menu cards for the 
school kitchens, decorated covers for the 
books of the school libraries, envelopes, 
and cases for work. The amount of 
money saved so far is of course of 
small consequence, but the present 
movement is increasing and spreading, 
and the result ina few years’ time will 
be of considerable importance to the 
city.’’ ‘ 

The fundamental need of the school 
system of Tennessee is more money. 
The average annual expenditure per pu- 
pil in attendance, for the whole United 
States, is now about $25 ($21.38 in 1goI- 
02). In Tennessee, outside the cities it 
is only $7.55 per pupil in attendance. 
The average public school in Tennessee 
is open only 103 days in the year. In 
most of the other States they are open 
from 150 to 190 days. 

The per cent, of illiterate white peo- 
ple over ten years of age is, in Maine, 
3.8 per cent.; in New Hampshire, the 
same; in Massachusetts, 8.3 per cent. ; 
in Ohio, 8 per cent.; in Iowa, 5.3 per 
cent. ; in Texas, 17.7 per cent. ; in Miss- 
issippi, 17.4 per cent.; in Alabama, 24.4 
per cent. ; in Arkansas, 25 per cent.; i 
Tennessee, 26.9 per cent.—Progressive 
Teacher. 


M. E. Osborne, superintendent of 
Arenac county, Michigan, is having a 
winter course of lectures, covering the 
entire county. Several districts unite, 
and the lectures are held in the most 
central schoolhouse, which is always 
filled to the limit by the patrons, teach- 
ers,and pupils. A lecturer who went 
the rounds opening the course in eleven 
sections of the county, writes: ‘‘It is an 
inspiration to talk to the toil-stained 
men, home-drudging women, enthusias- 
tic teachers, and expectant pupils. The 
movement will bring joy and inspiration 
into many work-weary lives.’’ This is 
really an outgrowth of the Hesperia 
movement.—/ournal of Education, 

Mrs. W. C. H. Keough, of the board 


AND fLACHERS WORLD 
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elementary and secondary branches of English work. 
quirements of the regents in this state; they will prepare fully for any grade of examination, and afford an un- 


pond: indep courses, covering all 
These courses are arranged to meet exactly the re- 


usual opportunity for obtaining reliable instruction, for whatever purpose, without interfering with the stu- 





dent's regular occupation. 

This department is under the personal direCtion 
University of Michigan, has taken a postgraduate 
lish exclusively for seven years. A corps of thoroughly 

Examine list of courses, and write us your needs, 






of Clara A. Curtiss, A.B., who is a graduate of the 
course in Syracuse University, and has taught Eng- 
qualified teachers assist in the work of instruction. } 
We cap meet the most rigid requirements. 
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Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Roses, Flag, each 2c. 
Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips, Easter, Morning 
Glory, Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits,each 3c. 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Dance of Roses, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Valentines, Cher- 
ries and Hatchet, Dutch Boys, Clowns, each 5 cts. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 cts. 
Roll of Honor, Welcome, very fancy, each toc. 
Busywork Stencils—3 x 5 inches—set of 25 for 
to cts. Another set 5 x 7 inches for 15 cts. 
Blue Tracing Pow eS a men for 10 cts. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Large fancy alphabet for 15c. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz. 13 cts. 
Maps—U.S. and continents, 9x 12, each 2cts 
17 X 22, 5 cts. ¥ X 44, 20 cts. Ey feet 40 cts. 
Sent’ prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Order some and ask for a full list. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF TAUGHT. 


Do not despair because through 
neglect you have forgotten what you 
once learned about Arithmetic. Prof. 
Spangenberg’s New Method re- 
quires no teacher. 230 pages; sent 
prepaid on receipt of 55c. in stamps. 
Best book ever published. Geo. A. 
Zeller, Publisher, 77 South 4th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. blished 1870. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
N wrt 
ing. oO wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 38,2osy St, Row, York. 


| N K Barbour's Ink is the best and cheap- 





SPANGL SBE 
PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC 


Self Taueht 


















for tablets to make 2 oz. of black, 
red, blue & violet ink or 25c for Tab- 
lets to make | qt. Black. 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co., 





of education of Chicago, is making a 





est School Ink. Send 10c in stam 
TABLETS 


Evansville, Ind. 














COLORS FROM 
FAIRYLAND 


The Dixon Company have just issued a small book- 
let, printed in colo showing representations of 
work done with DIXON’S SOLID CRAYONS. A 
little verse is attached to each picture, which tells 
in a very pleasing way How the Colors were brought 
to Earth by the Fairies for the Children of Mortals 
to use. It is told in a way that will interest not only 
the little ones,but their elders as well. Every teach- 
er should have a cop; to her class. It will 
be sent freeif you will mention this publication 


and tell us where you 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



























THE BIRDSALL MODULATOR 
MUSIC = CHART 


supplies a long felt 
want in the school 
room. It is 35 by 
42 inches, nicely 
mounted and will 
be sent by express 
for $1.00. Regular 
price $5.00. 


S. H. Birdsall, 
Fort Collins. Colo, 





The Author of the 
Birdsall He on 
Music Teaching. 














SMOOTH 
WRITING 


Konite _ 


Pens 


$1,000 PER GROSS 


Send 10 cents in stamps for nickel 
plated container and 8 different style 


pens. 
Dol-Gro Pen Co., 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 


























treat you right. 


Ohio Printing Co., New Philadelphia, O. 
Dear Bire:—The Souvenirs oraered were received 





xe" ta 


yesterd 
you can furnish such a neat souvenir for so little money, Thanking you for your promptness and 


TO PUPILS THAN OUR 


Handsome Silk Tassel. 


‘ostpaid 4c each : 5c each with your 


f less than 15 ordered include Se for 


from per aphed plates; Second Insert, Fine 
smith” with marginal illustrations is lithogra 


Tassel. Price, postpaid, sc each, 6c each with 
If less than 15 ordered 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS: We can supply yoa with your photo for either style of Souvenirs, all that is necessary 

is, that you must send as Your Photo te Copy, we will retarn same in i y 

good as the photo we copy—photos made in same manner as those costing $3 
Samples Free. A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All orders 


n 
condition in special mailing envelope 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, NEW PHILADELPIA, OHIO. 


ay and to say that I am pleased is oping mildly: phe earpam the samples you send. Ido not see how 
rema: 


service, 


"AT SCHOOL CLOSE” 
TEACHERS 


CANNOT FIND A MORE APPROPRIATE PRESENT TO GIVE 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


We Have Two Styles: 


Two Ivory Embossed Cards, 
No. 1. Two Card Style.-2e7 inches in size, emboss- 
ed in White, Rich Blue and Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with 
First Card—Name of School, District 
Number, Township, County, State, Teacher’s Name and £9 
School Board. Second Card—Names of Pupils, 
ice—Pi hotoon each card. 
postage. 


Size folded, 4x5% inches; 12 
No. 2. Booklet Style.-Sir«.. peated in 4 Colors 
and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge; First Insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed 


insert we print to your order, Name of School, 


Teacher’s Name, Pupils Names, Names of School Board. Booklettied with Handsome Silk 


or dozen, and we guarantee same for ten years. Al! photos = 
lied promptly and in a business like manner. W: 








Cameo Plate paper. The poem, “Village Black- 
phed on three pages, on first page of second 
District Number, Township, County, State, 


your Photo on each souveni 
include 5c for postage. 


r. 


€ can copy large or — copies always a8 
oval. 


We want to retain your patronage and will 


W. E. Seibert, Prop. Box N. 


Yours Truly, Prima MoMILLes, 














writers furnished. Situations for graduates. 
Strayer’« Callee ul 
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‘Latest and Best 


OUVENIR 





We believe this latest production of ours to be by far 
the most attractive Souvenir ever offered to teachers. 
It is entirely different from anything made heretofore 
and those teachers who are looking for something new 

resent to their pupils the last day of school will find 
itin this * Latest and Best Souvenir.’ 

Description,—They consist of two cards, 5x84, cut 
out edge, tied together with ribbon. The first card is 
elegantly lithographed, embossed, and enameled. 

There are four center designs—two of kittens and 
flowers and two of landscapes—which are sent assort- 
ed, On the second card are printed “Gems of Thought,” 
carefully selected with special reference to their ap- 
propriateness. 

The Price is 6c each, 200r more at 5c each, post- 
paid, No farther discount. 

Special Printing.—On the second card, in place of 
the “Gems of Thought,” we can print the name of the 
school or number of the school district, the place, date 
names of teacher and school officers, and names 0’ 
pupils. The extra cost of this, to be added to the 

rice quoted above, is 50c when there are not more 

n i0 pupils’ names, and Ic additional for each 
pupil’s name in excess of 10. Wecan copy the phote 
ofteacher and place it on this specially printed 
second card at an extracost of 25c for the first 10 
and ic for each additional one. We can add the “Gems 
of Thought” card if desired. making three cards tied 
together, for 2c each additional. 

A Sample will be sent free to those who intend to 
order Souvenirs. Others must send the regular price. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR C 


LAST DAY of SCHOOL 





ASSORTMENT R. 
This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 
ever desicned for gilts from teacher to pupils. There 
are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly lithographed, em- 
1, and cut out edge. The back ground is a solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses, The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. The 
nating ou the panel at the top of card reads, “With 
Wishes of your teacher, Rose E. Neison, Hard- 
k, Vt., Jan. 24, 1905.” This will be changed as or- 
dered, or it will be left blank if desired. 
Price 5c each, 24 for$1. Add 25e extra on each or- 
der for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS, 


24x334, 50c per 100 or pro rata; 344x5%, embossed, 
We per 100 or pro rata; 44% x6, embo » Ise each; 
5x7, embossed, 2c each ;_ 7x84, cut out edge, 3c each; 
X84, embossed, cut out ed; 9, 4c each; fancy shaped 
h pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c each; 
Til, embossed and cut out, 6¢ each ; bossed 
and cut out, 8¢ each; small “Merit,” “Prefect,” 
“Good” or “Present” cards printed on colored card- 
board, 4c per 100, 
Postpaid—All goods sent postpaid at the prices 
| as must accompany every order. Cata- 


JOHN WILCOX, 


campaign against pernicious literature, 
especially its display in school stores 
and places where children must go for 
other purposes. If achild once falls into 
the grasp of this sort of reading it is 
likely to effect ruin. Exciting pictures 
and extraordinary text, written purposely 
to arouse in the reader the very passions 
against which it is necessary to guard, 
are often the only reading a boy or girl 
cares for, having never been led to see 
the attractiveness of better literature and 
being drawn into reading this by the 
display made of it in store fronts, where 
the colored pictures often tempt the 
child to spend money for the sake of find- 
ing out what the story is. Mrs. Keough’s 
investigations at the Bridewell and the 
county jail, where she conversed with 
many boysand young men who are old 
enough to reason on the cause of their 
downfall, shows that a large number of 
those confined there were brought to 
crime by means of bad reading. Pic- 
tures of fights, hold-ups, murders and 
such things, if displayed where they 
may be daily seen by boys, will tempt 
| them strongly at times when they should 
| be protected, and the result is that they 
get hold of these vile stories and revel in 
their descriptions of criminal acts.— 
School Weekly. 


The Illinois State Association was 
heroic in the extreme. By a unanimous 
vote the association calls upon the general 
assembly to enact a law providing for the 
licensing of teachers by the state. They 
declare that physicians, dentists, and 
pharmacists are required to obtain a state 
license before they are permitted to ad- 
minister or mix medicines for the human 
body, and that the teachers, doctors of 
the mind and morals of the youth, ought 
not to be allowed to administer their 
cures for ignorance unless they are able 
to prove to the satisfaction of the state 
that they are worthy of the trust. The 
| resolutions urge the general assembly to 
fix by law the minimum amount of pro- 
fessional training necessary before appli- 
cation for license can be made. Of 
course it is nothing new in this country 
for states to license teachers, but it is at 
great departure in Illinois, and the pro- 
position to define by law what professional 
training one must have had before he can 
apply for a license is new in the extreme. 
One might almost say that it had scarcely 
been thought of asa legal enactment.— 
Journal of Education. 
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WITH THE POETS. 


A text book of Poetry for memoriz- 
fug by children during their first 
year in school. 


50 cents, net post- 
paid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., 
4 Park St., Boston. 





¢. BOOKS. 


ter, Mosses from an Old Manse, Lady of the Lake, 
ete. Catalogue free. Classic Co., Box 5 4 


, . . 


Tom Brown's School Days, Court- 
ing of Dinah Shadd, Ten Nights 
ina Bar Room, Representative Men, Scarlet Let- 





FREE e Four years course in Lima College, in- 

® cluding necessary expenses, or $1200. 

Each first five answering advertisement from any 

postoflice receives prize worth $10. Send 14 cents for 

three months Educational! Herald and particulars. 
Bex 658, Lima, Ohio. 


Write a AND MAKE A FORTUNE! 
SONG We compose music to your words, Groom 
Music Co., 33 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
it onthe market, Fameand for- 


Write @ Book |. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT 
A book containing a large number of best school 
songs, also Patriotic, Jubilee, Home and Temperance 








We wiil publish it for you and place 





songs, ete., send 10c. for sample of ‘*‘Songs for Young 
America.’’ 
THE EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 





BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

Fer can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

ogue today. ST.LOUIS WATCH/IAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, [F0, 


PERNIN Shorthand Awarded exclusive World's 
Fair Medal and Diplomas. Best for schools or 
home staidy. Simple, legible, rapid; ne shading, ne 
osition; sentences written after 15 minutes study, 
indorsed everywhere. Thorough Mail Courses. Free 
lesson and booklet; text-book on approval Write, The 
Pernin Shorthand Institute, (Dept. F), Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted—A Bright Young Man 


With fair business ability, willing to work to prepare 
for good Gov't Position. Entrance Salary 3800 
Gradual Promotion. Permanent. 


T., BOX 1, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. «+ 
Catalogues and reliable infomation concern- 
ing all schools and colleges furnished with- 
out charge. 

American School & College Agency, 
1814 Fisher Building - Chicago, Llinois, 





SPECIMEN WOODs. 


To create an interest in your pupils for the observa- 
tion of different trees, secure specimen of the different 
woods of Northern Wisconsin teken directly from the 
forest I wiilfurnish anyone with “Specimen Woods” 
neatly sawed and labeled, at minimum cost. In answer- 
ing advertisement mention woods wanted, Address, 
J.C. Heward, Kennan, Wis, 


DRILLS Send tor cata- 
PLAYS logue to 
RECITATIONS ) Joseph F. Wagner 
OPERETTAS \9 Barclay St., 
ETC., ETC. New York. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 

OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--A T YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 











According to the Zducational Ex- | 
change of Birmingham, Ala., ‘the most | 
recent piece of folly on the part of the 
State was the enactment of a law requir- 
ing uniform text books—before there is 
a graded country school outside of 
Mobile county. Ofall the useless things, 
a text book without a course of study is 
that thing. Here are the facts: No 
county supervision, not a record of a 
pupil’s work or advancement, not a hint 
to any teacher that there is an orderly 
movement in education; nothing to save 
from wasting the millions of dollars 
annually spent on schools, nothing to 
insure the results of the tens of thousands 
of dollars yearly put into normals, noth- | 
ing to conserve the energy of the child | 
or to hasten his progress. But to save a | 
few cents in the price of books the great 
State of Alabama creates a monopoly in | 
paper, and for five years rejects ideas.’’ | 





unable to supply the demand for telegrapn operators, 
book keepers car ibenperanhers: No charge for tuition 
until posi.ion is secured. Write today for particulars, 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
347 Bente Wetldi “a Kal , Mich. 


Botany, Phys. Geography, ete. 


Can be taught better and with much more ease with 
proper [ilustrations. We are making a High Grade 
Stereopticon for school work, arranged for any light, all 
ere interchangeabie.ata price within the reach of all. 
rite today for descriptive circular and price list. 
Lantern Siides made to order at reasonable prices. 
Address, The Peninsular & Op‘ical Mfg. Co., 
Dept. L.. 700 N. Huron St., Albion, Mich. 


‘ PATENT Send sketch for free 

§ REPORT on Patentabili- 

ty. Write for Inventors’ Hand Book. 

| OB Shepherd & Parker 774G. St., Wash., D. C. 
Historical 

Entertaining 


Souvenir Post Cards exveresin. 


A pleasure to both sender and recipient. We furnish 
high grade at low prices. Send 5 2c stamps for twelve, 
containing assorted views of New York, postpaid. 
Liberal discount to clubs and dealers. JOHN N, 
MCQUEEN & CO., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














THE SCHOOL QUESTION 9 | 


School Flags 


Our Plan Makes It Easy 


Upea your request we will send you b 

mail postpaid $0 Emblematic Fila 

Buttoams made in national colors, ivory 
finish, stickpin backs. Put these the 
hands of your older pupils and in oneday 
they will seli them to their parents and 
friends for 10 cents each. Send us the $3.00 
and we will immediately send you, all 
gharége prepaid, a beautiful United 
States Flag, regulation size—eight feet 
long, five feet wide, forty-five stars. Ware 
ranted to not fade. The buttons 
are very pretty. Men and boys wear them 
on the lapel of their coats; girls wear them 
as shirtwaist sets. They are the insignia 
of patriotism and liberty. The plan 
works every time, Ycu have nothe 
ing to loose and F ey are sure to 
get a beautiful flag. Consult 
your school about it. Write today. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 
ANDERSON, IND. 
Mention this journal when you write, 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-P lated, 













| 

















f 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown, 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c « 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 


Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21A S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. S 








New Editions of Two Popular Little Books 


We have just published a new, revised edition of 


Rules and Formulas in Mensuration, 


or “Mensuration Made Easy.’’ 7th thousand. Over 
300 formulas worked out. All for 10 cents. 
We have also published a new, revised edition of 


Didactic Outlines of English Grammar, 


Containing full treatment of Infinitives and Parti 
ciples, Case Constructions, Abridgment, History 
of the English Language, etc., 6th thousand. Only 
10 cents, postpaid. These two books are just 
what teachers need in preparing for examinations, 
Address the author, Henry G. Williams, 
Dean Ohio Norm al College, Athens, Ohio. 














THE YOUNG CITIZEN, 

A monthly magazine for the schools. It 
brings ready for the pupil fresh material supplemen- 
tary to their history, literature, geography, art study 
nature work, birthday observance and other lines of 
work. Itis just what every teacher needs. Will save 
timeand labor. Send five cents for single copy to 
The Young Citizen Co., Cedar Falls, Lowa, 

Send $1.00 fora 


DO IT TO-DAY year’s subscrip- 


tion to Primary Plans, “the most necessary 
Journal published for primary teachers.” 
ALWAYS BRIGHT, ALWAYS ATTRAC- 
TIVE, ALWAYS PRACTICAL, 
¥. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., 








DANSVILLE, N,. Y. 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
BANJO, GUITAR, 


LEARN TO PLAY #33, 23233 


NDOLIN at home by our improved, simple and easy 
method. We give you 60 lessons on any of the instruments, 
Free Booklet and Tuition Contract sent by return ma 





i 
National School of Music, 97 Montclair, New Jersey 





CHAUTAUQU 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Needs competent 
fill 
positions. 


teachers to 


Box 436, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


good 
Register now. 





We teach much when we think we are 
not teaching at all. Such is the result 





MILFORD, NEW YORK. 


of unconscious influence, 


Gillotts Pen 


Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

Chambers Street, New Y 


03 
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We purchase in 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


We list on this and the following page a few of the large number of 
titles contained in our Book Catalogue. We have plans for Raising 
funds for the purchase of books for school libraries. Ask about them. 


A . ase in large quantities under particularly favorable contracts and make a 
specialty of supplying school libraries, at wholesale rates. Individuals are given the privilege of pur- 


chasing, regardless of the number of volumes desired, at the same prices. 





Library of Useful 
Stories. 


A series of little books dealing with 
various branches of useful knowledge, 
aud treating each subject in clear, con- 

1 , as free as possible from 
words and nage by writers 
of authority in their various eres, 
Each ustrat- 


cise 
techni 
book complete in itself. 
oth. 





ed. 16mo. Cl 

5301 The Story of the Stars. 

5302 The Story of itive” Man, 

5308 The Story of the Earth. 

5304 The Story of the Plants. 

5305 ee ee 

5307 The Story of Electricity 

5308 eit 7 of Extinct Civilizations of 
5309 The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere. 
5310 The Story of Germ Life. 

5312 The Story of Photography. 

5313 The Story of the Mind 

5314 The Story of the Cotton Plant. 

5315 dee eee © Sonmeaatienl Discovery. 
5316 The Story of the British Race. 

5317 The Story of the Living Machine. 
5318 The Story of the Ecli 

5319 ‘The Story of the Alphabet. 

5320 The Story of Books, 

5321 The Story of King Alfred. 

5322 The Story of the Art of Building. 
5323 The Story of Animal Life. 

5324 The Story of the Art of Music. 

5325 Story of Alchemy. 

5326 The of Extinct Civilizations of 

3 the West. 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 5c. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 3ic. 


Always order number. 
Postage 4c per Volume Extra. 





Henty Books for Boys. 


By George A. Henty. 


MIU 


WITH LEE 
IN VIRGINIA | 
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The Mother Goose 
Series 


’ 
® 
* 
. 
mn 
4 
‘ 
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17 Titles. Cloth Binding. Mluminated 
Covers, A series of profusely illustrated 
books for children, 


940 Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and 


Other Stories 


Animal Stories for Little Poole 
942 Seoaty an6 Go deantand Stories 
Bird 


tories for Little Pi 


le copie 
944 Cinderella; and Other Stories 


and Other Stories 
The, and Oth 


Jack the Giant Killer, and other Stories 
Little Red Riding Hood, and other 
Stories 
Mother 


Mother Hubbard’s 
Pat and Her Pitcher, and other 
es 


Peter and His Goose ; and Other Stories 
Puss in Boots, and Other Stories 


Who 
Stories 


PUBLISHERS’ Price Per Volume 50c. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 

Always order by number, 
Postage 9c per 


24c. 


olume Extra. 


88e@228283 3 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 24c. 


Always order by number. 
Postage 9c. per Volume Extra. 





One Syllable Books. 





Ornamental Cloth Binding. Profusely 
Illustrated. - 


876 Fables Retold in words of 


one syllable 


Fairy Tales Retold in 
words of one syliable - 
Bible Heroes To! 


in words of one 
syllable 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales Retold in words 
- of onesyllable 
vels Retold in words 
of oue syllable 
Christ Retold in words of 
one syllable 
Lives of the Presidents Told in words 
of onesyllable 
rim’s Retold in words 
of one sylla 
Reynard the fo Retold in words 
of one syllable 
Retold in words of 
one syliabie 
Retold in words 
Retold in 


50c. 


of one syllable 
Swiss Family Robinson 
words of one syliable 




















3 Wide Awake Library 


For Boys and Girls 


In this series the Publishers have aimed 
to include the best and most popular books 
























PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 
OUR PRICE Per Volume , 
Always order by number \. 


in every school library. 




















paid add 12c per copy. 


The Harvard| ™:*- 
° ies at 2 
Series Of Poets 
should ap- 
Comprises 50 titles, including all 
peal to 
the popular American and Eng- 
: ; every lover 
lish poets. Printed from new 
. [Of good 
large type plates and bound in 
handsome cloth binding. 12 mo. books. 
(Matthew 766 Golden Treasury (Pal-| 783 
752 Browning tt . grave) 784 Macemlay 
iryant 769 Hemans, Mrs. Milton 
56 aed . at =" 788 Odyssey, The (P 
(Alice and Phoe- 772 Hood Leet ‘ope) 
be 773 iad, The (Pope) 790 Poe 
758 Golartede. 774 Jean Ingelow 791 Pope 
759 of Miles| 775 Keats 792 Proctor 
Standish 4é q Rosetti 
760 77 tea the ] 
isl got 778 Lalla Rookh 1 son ee 
762 Emerson ‘ 779 Lay of the Last Min- Shelley 
64 Faust (Swanwick) 780 Ligetof Asta 798 Senpumme 
765 Favorite Poems 781 Longfellow 799 Whittier" 
767 Goldsmith 782 Lowell 800 Wordsworth 


75c. | Transportation payable by purchaser, 
29. If ordered sent by mail or express pre. 


The above series is identically the same as handled by us last year yet we are 
able to offer them at nearly twenty percent lower prices. 
We recommend the Harvard series of Poets above listed as being of excep. 
tional value anc. worthy of a place in any library. The entire series should be 





and 





le 
King of Macedon, 











Library 


most popular works. 


Young People’s 


A new series of choice literature 
for children selected from the best 
Hand- 
somely printed on fine super-calen- 
dered paper from large, clear type, 
and profusely illustrated by the most 
famous artists,making one of the hand- 
somest and most attractive series of 
juvenile classics before the public. 

Fine English cloth, handsome new 
original designs, colored pictures. 
- Illust rations 





4905 Alexander, the Great, Jacob Abbott 51 “ 
for Young People. Many of themarecopy-| 4906 Aires th Great Jacob Abbott = 40 “ 
righted. Beautifully bound in ornamental = Stories for Little People - - 
cloth covers. > at a 300 

8139 Not Like Other Girls, Care 4910 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard BA i 
. 8140 Now or Never, Oliver Optic 4911 Aesop's F 62 
These popular books for boys are print- 8141 Out of the F Meade {018 Battles of the War for Independence aa 
ed ong paper from new plates, large 8142 Our Bessie, Kosa N. Carey rH Black Beauty 50 
type, fully illustrated, bound in cloth, 8143 Our Ch Their Battles of the War for the Union 30 7 
assorted colors, olive edge, stamped in Shepard - Bunyan’s Sugars Progress 46 , 
two colors and gold. 44 titles. po Pebese | aa Meade ies = — ee A 2 : 
a Sy wg B47 Peny see ecm Oliver Optic 4919 Child's Life of Christ, A - 
3002 *Boy Knight, $148 Robin Hood and His Adventures, Cres-| 4920 Child’s Garden of Verses, A, Robt. Louis Stevenson 100 
os = ~~ yp Le wick = Cyrus, the Great, Jacob Abbott » inhi 40 5% 
3005 *Bravest of the Brave 8101 All Aboard, Oliver Optic S08 Behoine —— {28 Genet neon ot bet hs = me 
8007 *By and 8108 Aunt oun N. Carey 8152 Rollo in Naples, Jacob Abbott 4925 Dartus, The Great, King of the Medes and Persians _  ( 
8008 *Bonnie Prince Charlie 3104 Boat Club, Oliver Optic 8153 Rollo in Paris, Jacob Abbott 4926 and in Africa 80 % 
3009 *Captain Bayley’s Heir 8106 Book of Golden Yonge 8154 Rollo in Rome, Jacob Abbott 4927 El of England, Jacob Abbott 49 _ 
3010 *Ga 8107 Boy Heroes of Bible, Williams 8155 Rollo in Scotland, Jacob Abbott 4928 Flower Fables a 
8011 _ Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret 8108 Bound to ee Ae 3156 Rollo in St ‘Abbott 4929 Gulliver's Travels 50 “ 
8014 3111 Cuckoo Clock, Mrs. Molesworth 8159 of a Restless Boy 4932 Heroes of United States Nav ie 
8015 a 8112 Daddy's Girl, "Meade 3100 eee SP icovorth 4933 Hannibal, the jan, Jacob Abbott - 
8016 *Priends, thou: 8113 Deb and the Duchess, Meade 8161 Risen from the Alger 4934 4 gy rr 
8017 *For Name and Fame 3114 Five Weeks ina Py f Verne 8162 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter 4935 Charies the First, of Jacob Abbott 41 a 
3020 *In Freedom's ~ guy oan Hunters ~ Pog anc 3164 ly ah oe Lives of the Presjents 4 the S. with Portraits and Mlestrations P 
$021 “In the Reign of Terror Louis Charles amet Ref Six Sa ee os 4939 Ste daateone of France, John 8. C. Abbott 4 ‘s 
3022 In Times of Peril 3118 Girl in Ten © 3168 Stepping B Succeed, Alger 4910 Madame A Heroine in the h Revolution, Jacob Abbott 42 ri 
8023 *Jack Archer 8119 Good Luck, Meade eb 3169 and Steady 4941 Mother Goose’s ymes, Jingles and Fairy Tales 234 ‘ 
3725 sLion of St,Mark 312 & Felry tel me 8170 Sweet Girl Gradua, eade ps4 oo Heroes of the U. S. 0 ’ 
3026 _ Lost Hetr, The 3122 Half Brothers, Stretton 3172 Three Bright ; 
2027 *Maori and Settler 8123 House that Grew, Molesworth Si78 Tey Ageia, Oliver Optic S06 Bory, Goeen of Soot, Jacob Abbow — 
3028 *One of the 28th S124 In the Pecos Country, Jayne S17 Tent prewar nena ughes | 4946 Rip Van'Winkle, Washington Irvin . ° 
sees oprands ont Grose a ae ee ae 76 Two: A Swry of 4947 Romulus, Founder of Jacob Ab aa 
308] Rujud, the He ga 8177 Treasure island, Stevenson {919 Sloopy King, The” 7S 
8082 *St, George for $128 the Morning, Meade 17%. Seeees eal, Bown $960 Site Fomity Robinson 5 
SS 3130 ame they, Se 8179 The ¥ , Alger 4951 Through the Looking Glass and What Allce Found There o 
rus the Od Ha $181 Lit by Lite, Oliver Optic SIMD The Sore boy Alger 4052 Tales from Shakespeare, Charles and Mary Lamb  : 
pond pe —, ist 3138 Marjory tne ae Cor 3182 Very Naughty Gi Meade 4954 Vigy Re Amobscerephy of a Fox Terrier, By Marie More 
8038 *With Lee in Virginia 8134 Malcolm the Waterboy, bar ~ Sehten al 
8039 *With Wolfe in Canada 8135 a Chap ae Corkran a4 esa _4 on ror} hag of England, Jacob Abbott 43 
Sol =F bafthaginian 3137 Girisef Englang, Mende 3186 Wood Reid 4957 Wood's Natural et Persia, Jacob Abbott Mice 6 
8042 *y ists, The ak St Molesworth 187 Young Meade = yeong Peonse’s of the War with Spain 50 + 
oa pes mieshipman The, PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 7c. Transportation payable by purchaser. | pyprisHeRs? PRICE Per Volume Sc. Transportation payable by purchaser. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE PER COPY 19c. | OUR PRICE Per Volume 2ic. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- | OUR PRICE Per Volume 2c. If orderedsent by mail or express pre 
gal abd las par — v7 pre’ | Always erder by number. paid add ge per Copy. Always order by number. paid add 8c per copy. 
order which in- | 1 F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


cludes a set of Great A 


ment, and 





Freight will be paid on any order amounting to $20.00 or more or on an 
mericans of History described on another page. Send for complete Cata- 

logue listing over 3,000 titles. Also for free booklets containing material for a 

Hipts and Suggestions for raising library money. 


Library Entertain- 











Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





LATE POPULAR TFICTION 





GIVEN FOR SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO OUR JOURNALS OR SOLD AT POPULAR PRICES 








The following list includes the very latest and most — copyrighted novels, together with many published during the past few years and still in large demand 


by the reading public. These are the regular editions of t 


ese books, sold, with 


a few exceptions, at $1.50 each. 


We can supply as many titles as may be desired at the special prices quoted in connection with each class, or these choice books may be secured as a reward for securing 
subscriptions to our journals, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR (soc a year $1.00 for three years), WORLD’S EVENTS (special rate of 60c a year), PRIMARY PLANS ($1.00 a year), as 
indicated in connection with each class. 








CLASS A 


Any title is this class will be 
furnished at a special price of 
$1.20 postpaid, or they can be 
secured as a reward for secur- 
ing subscriptions to our Journ- 
als, (prices given above) as 


follows : 

For securing subscriptions to 
the amount of we will give 
any title Four sub- 


scriptions World’s Events at 
the special 60c rate will get one 


book. 
As many as may be desired 
can be procured on above 


terms. 
Adventures of Francois, The. 5%. 
A oa iiebeth Stuart Phel 
e. 
Anne, Constance I Fenimore ‘Woolson. 


pishe e Lad The. 
Are Bebuyier cro Crownineh eld. 7 
ames Lane Allen. 


Affair at tile Inn, The. Kate Doug- 


Barlasch of the Guard, Henry Se- 
ton Merriman. 
Banner of Blue, The. 5S. R. 





* Beautiful Joe’s Paradise, Marshal 


Saunders. 
Battle Ground, The. Ellen Glasgow. 
Babs the Im: ible, Sarah Grand. 
Bever = » Geo. Barr 


| ped Dragon The. — ee 
uccaneers, The. enry yde. 

Bete of Bowling ureen, The. 
Amelia rr. 

Bruvyver ier s Baby, Phillip 
Verrill Migh: 

Blazed Trail, The. Stewart E. White. 
le est, aster Diver, F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

Cecilia, F. Marion Crawford. 

Conspirators, The. R. W. Chambers. 

John Habberton. 

caver, 3 he. George W. Cable. 

of the Janizaries, James 
M, Ludlow. M. D. 
Chigese Quaker, A. Nellie Blessing- 


r. 
Celebrity, The. Winston Churchill. 
ae Invisible, The, James Lane 


cocger in Coffee, A. Cyrus T. Brady. 
Ch: jotmgy | Eve on Lonesome, John 


Cost, othe. David Graham Phillips. 
Booth Tarkington. 


Cherry 

Conjuror’s House, Stewart E. 
Call s tpe | wag Jack London. 
Crisis Winston Churebill. 
<fesaien ng, Fhe . Winston Churchill. 
Diary a Goose Girl, Kate Douglas 


bait per Henry James, Jr. 
Dally, Maria Louise Pool. 
Danvers Jewels, The. Mary 
Deamnt nena ley. 
con Lysander, S. P.McL. Greene. 


pea The. Ellen Gisseow. 
Dr. Lavender’s People, Margaret 


land, : 
Flix and Her German Garde 
my Low, Geo. Madden Martin. o 
Ea le’s Shadow The. James (Cabell. 
Fi; iting Bishop, The. Herbert M. 


Francezka Molly Elliott Seawell. 
Four Roads to Paradise, Maud 
ilder Goodwin. 
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“Flower of Youth, ” The. Roy Rolfe 


son. 
Pitigree Ball, The. Anna Katherine 
Treene, 


Green » The, A. Conan Doyle, 
Gabriel aged Joel Chandler 
Grafters, The 


° nd 
Georgians The. Pw as arbl 
Givers, The. “Mary Wiikins Free- 


House With Green Shutters, The. 


Hesper nd. 
Holt of Heathfield, Caroline A. 
Mason, 


Hetty Wes T. Quiller-Couch. 

House of Fultiliment, The. Geo. 
Madden M 

In the Morning ‘Glow, R. R.Gilson. 

In the p Sikes" s Carriage, Miriam 


joss Comy . J.J. Bell. 

J. Heviine s, F. C. Williams. 
ite Seasett. Frank R, Stockton. 
ne Lauderdale, F. Marion 
Crawford 
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Mary | -&.. Catherwood. 





aarp as 


D. Howells. 
Jobn Fox, Jr. 


The. Henry 


d. 
Ladder ot Swords, A. Gilbert 


Little Traitor to 


the oem, A. 


Cyrus Townsend Brad. 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 


John Fox, Jr. 


Little Green God, The. Caroline.A 
ue 
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Daughter, Mrs. 
ed House, The. J. H. 


Light of ithe Star, The. Hamlin 
Lightning Cond Conductor, A. N. & C, 





Lovey Mary, Al “Alice 
Last Hope, The. 
Merrim 


Hegan Rice. 
enry Seton 


Law of the | Land, The. E. Hough. 
roy *s Spots, The. T Dixon. 
of a Self-Made, Merchant 


Masquerader. The. kK 


Man on the Box, The. H 


Maids of Paradise. 
Madame Butterfly 
ae — a4 of Philip 


° rimer. 
Katuerine Cecil 


. McGrath. 

RW. Chambers. 
John ng. 

. The. Josephine 





Moqpeirs at a Baby, Josephine 


Ma: nic ~ ol Stewart E. White. 
Ma igans, The. Miriam Michelson. 
he. Frank Norris. 
Oldfield, ” Nancy Huston Banks, 
Order No. 11, Caroline A. Stanley, 
Old Gorgon Graham, G. H. Lorimer. 
dCrown, \s Clara Morris, 
Prigoners of Conscience, Amelia E. 


Portion of Labor, Mary E. Wilikins. 

Prisoners of Hope, Mary Johnston. 

Pride of Jennico, The. Agnes and 

P ple of the Whi 1 

eople o e r 

sathor of Wie ‘Garden 
Commuter's Wif 

Pa Gladden, Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. 

Prospector, The. Ralph Connor. 

Pit, The. Frank Norris. 

Prodigal Son, The. Hall Caine. 

Redemption of David Corson, The. 
Chas. Frederic Goss, 

Red Saundeis, Henry W. Phillips. 

Romance of Dollard, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. 

Reign of Law, James Lane Allen. 

Ranson’s Folly. Richard H. Davis. 

Raiders, The. 5. R. Crockett. 

Richard Yea and Nay, Maurice 
Hewlett. 

Rebecca of Seaay brook Farm, 
Kate Doulgas Wiggi 

Rulers of Kings. Gertrude Atherton. 
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Sir Richard Calmady. os ucas Malet. 
Sky Pilot, Ralph Conno 
Sign of the P the Pre met, J. B Naylor. 


seats of “ Mighty, Gilbert Parker. 

Merw in- Webster. 

Secret ¢ Orchard: Agnes and Egerton 
Jastie, 


Sir Mortimer, Mary Johnston. 

Substitute, The. Will N Harbin. 

} ey herners, The. Cyrus T Brady. 

olf. The. Jack 

usan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. 
throp, Anne Warner 

Two Vanrevels, The. Booth Tark- 


ington. 
Tess s of the D'Urbervilles, Thomas 


Two Saiomes, Maria Louise Pool. 
Te fhe Ee End ot the Trail, Frank 
aa 





Two Runa se, Harry 8S. Edwards, 
3th District. The. Brand Whitlock. 
illie, ee fennoni ite Maid, Helen 


Trixie, Pilznbeth Stuart Phelps. 

Valley o¢ Docteton The, E.Wharton 
Vultures, T Henry Seton \Mer- 
Vesty y of the Be Basins. Mrs. 8. P. Mc- 


Virginian, "The. Owen Wister. 
Weetas of Wistaria, The. Onoto 
Watanna, 


Westerners, The. Stewart E. White. 

betes i of the Knobs, John Uri 
ove 

Ww ond See Carver of 'Lympus, The. M. 

When Patty ‘Went to Coliege, Jean 
ebst 

Web, The. Frederick T. Hill. 

Whosoever Shall Offend, F. Marion 

Crawford. 


CLASS B 


The volumes in this class 
have been purchased under 
— favorable conditions and 
will be furnished at a special 
price of 60c. per volume, postpaid. 
Or they can be secured asa re- 
ward for securing _ subscrip- 
tions to our journals (prices 
given above) as follows: 

Any title postpaid for securing 
subscriptions to the amount of 
$1.20. Two subscriptions to 
WORLD’S EVENTS will get one 

k. As many volumes as 
desired on these terms. 


David Harum, 1 N. Westcott. 
the Mississippi Bubble, E. Hough. 
The R ight of W ay, Gilbert Parker. 
The Eternal City, Hall Caine. 
The Manxman, Hall Caine. 
Blennerhasset, Charles Felton Pid- 
gin 
Wee MacGregor, J. J. Bell. 
Uncle Terry, Charies Clark Munn. 
Dorothy Vernon, Charlies Major. 
Hester Blair, William Henry Carson. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles 
Felton Pidgin, 
The Gy! at at the Half Way House. 


Janice Meredith, Paul Leicester Ford 

The Climax, Charles Felton Pidgin. 

Castle Craneycrow, George Barr M 
Cutcheon. 

The {ques of the Baskervilles, A. 


Dode re * “Benson. 

The Kin; ‘s Mirror, Anthony Hop 

Dr. Niko la, Guy Boothby. 

The Chronicles of Count Antonio, 
Anthony Hope 

Truth Dexter, idney McCall. 

The Shadow of the Czar, Mary 
Devereaux. 

White Aprons, Maude Wilder Good- 


In me Country God Forgot, Fran 


ces Charles. 
Kismet, Julia Fletcher, 
With Fire and Sword, Henry 


Sfenkiewicz. 
Senator North, Gertrude Atherton. 


The Little Minister (ill. ed.) J. 
M. Barrie. 

Sentimental Tommy, J. M. Barrie. 

Checkers, Henry M. Blossom, Jr. 


In Connection with the DeWil 
loughby Claim, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, 


The Making of a Marchioness, 
Mrs. Burnett. 


The! Sam Comedy, Agnes & Egerton 
‘ast 


The Senta 8 Snuff Box, Henry 
Harland. 


The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, Couan Doyle. 


Tristram of Blent, Anthony Hope. 
Weptvitte Nights, Alfred Henry 


A Das ma for a Throne, A. W. 
Marchmont. 


By Right of Sword, A. W. March- 
mont 


The Sewers, Henry Seton Merriman 

Graustark, G. B, McCutcheon 

The Jessamy Bride, F. Frankfort 
Moore. 


Red Rock, Thos, Nelson Page. 


The Great Stone of Sardis, Frank 
R. Stockton, 


The Bread Winners, Anonymous. 


When Knighthood was in Fiower, 
Chas. Major. 


The Puppet Crown, Harold Me 
Grath, 

The Garden of Swords, Max Pem- 
berton. 


In the Palace of the King, F. Marion 
Crawford. 

Via Crucis, F Marion Crawford. 

The Master Christian, Marie Corelit. 
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Are Sold Direct from the Factory---and in No Other Way 


YOU SAVE FROM 
$75 TO $200. 


When you buy a Wing Piano, 
you buy at wholesale. You pay 
the actual cost of making it with 
only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano, as many 
still do—at retail—you pay the 
retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesmen he employs— 
all these on top of what the dealer 
himself has to pay to the manufac- 
turer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL---Anywhere. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight 
and all other charges in advance. There is nothing to be paid either before 
the piano is sent or when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than 
if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Our system is 
so perfect that we can, without any trouble, deliver a piano in the smallest 
town in any part of the United States just as easily as we can in New York 
City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without any- 
thing being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other 
expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workinanship, or material is given 
with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo, 
have been manufactured and sold. They are rec-| —The tones of any or all of these instruments 
ommended by seven Governors of States, by mu- | May he reproduced perfectly by any ordinary play- 
sicial colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra | er on the piano 4 means of our Instrumental 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands | Attachment. This improvement ts patented by us 
of these pianos are in your own State, some of | @nd cannot be had in any other piano. 


them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. WING ORGANS are made with the same 
Our catalogue contains bames and addresses. care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano, No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts. It tells 
about the different materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the different 
parts are put together; what causes pianos to get out of order, and, in fact, is a complete 
encyclopedia. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you 
a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells 
you how to test a piano and how to tell good from bad. 
It isabsolutely the only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. 
Its name is “The Book of Complete Informa- 
tion About Pianos.”” We send it free to any 
one wishing to buy a piano. All you have 
todo isto send us your name and ad- 
dress. 

Send a Postal To-Day while you 
think of it, just giving your name and 
address, or send us the attached cou- 
pon, and the valuable book of infor- 
mation, also full rticulars about 

the WING PIANO, with prices, 
terms of payment, etc., will be 
Sent to you promptly by 














~ 
350-371 W. 13th St, 
New York 
Send to the name and ad- 
dress written below, the 
Book of Complete Infor- 
mation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms @w 
on Wing Pianos. 





WING G&G SON, 


350-371 West 13th St., New York. 
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Pen 


cate 
you 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


To test the merits of this publication as an adver- 
tising medium we offer you your choice of 


These Postpaid 
Two 00 to any 
Popular e address 
Styles 

For 

Only 


Holder is made of finest quality hard rubber, in four 
simple parts, fitted with very highest grade large size 
14k. gold pen, any flexibility desired—ink-feeding de- 
vice perfect. 

You may try the pen a week; if you do not find it 
as represented, a better value than youcan secure for 
three times the price in any other make, if not entire- 
ly satisfactory in every respect, return it, and we will 
send you $1.10 for it, the extra 10 cents being for your 
trouble in writing us and to show our confidence in 


asked for his money back.) 
Either style—Richly Gold Mounted, including a 


handsome extra fine leather case for presentation pur- 
poses $1.50 extra. 


pen and extra fine leather case, that you cannot dupli- 


816 Griswold Street, 


to responsible people 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen. 
Guaranteed finest grade 14k 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


(By registered mail, 8c. extra.) 


es | ITHONVS] wee Se ee ee ee ear 





NIVLNONOS4 
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Laughlin Pen—(Not one customer in 5,000 has 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER 


an investment of $2.50 we send you a Fountain 
Outfit, including richly gold mounted fountain 


elsewhere for $10.00—and refund your money if 
are not enthusiastic with your purchase. 


Lay this Publication down and write NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent free of charge 
with each pen 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 













































Seeley’s 
the common 


ing on the importance of the subject, the aim being to provide ample material for a thorough 
review of the various subjects, by the teacher either in preparing for examinations or in 


class work. 


Price, Etc. 
fine paper and well bound incloth. Price $1.00, postage 12 cents extra. 
Special Introductory Price. To those subscribing or renewing their subscription to 
for purpose of 


our Journals 


introduction, as follows : 
Normal Instructor, one year, new or renewal $ 50. With Seeley’s Question Book $1.00 
6s “cs 66 6e 
Primary Plans, one year, on 1.00; 
To those already subscribers toN.I.orW.E. — .80. 
World’s Events, one year, new or renewal 0. 


12 cents extra must be sent for postage on book. 
S@-The book alone can be procured for $1.00, postage 12 cents extra. 


Combination Rates made above are announced for the purpose of introducing the 
book, in the hope that large numbers may be sold for class use as a result, 


Im 
subscription 
boo 


k now, but having subscription to the Instructor poe well in advance, may procure it 
in combination with either Primary ’s ts. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Seeley’s 
Question 
Book 


A new and very strong feature of this work consists of articles prepared by Professor 
Seeley, introducing each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of teaching the subject 
covered by that chapter. 
value, to teachers, is so evident that comment would be superfluous. 
















HALF PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


During the past eight years we have sold over 75,000 copies of 
Question Books to our readers, but books of this class which 
are now procurable from other publishers fall so far short of 
our ideal that we are making, along entirely new lines, 2 
Question Book which we are confident will more nearly meet the 
pte oe aga of teachers than any other Question Book now 
pu 







lished. 

Seeley’s Question Book (Ready in March) is the result of 
the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedogogy, 
New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.,and Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 

No expense is being spared to make this the best book of the 
kind ever published. 















his feature is contained in no other Question Book, its 








ion Book contains questions and answers on al! subjects treated in 
Schools ; the number of questions and answers devoted to each subject depend- 









Seeley’s Question Book will contain about 425 pages, well printed on 


a special half-price rate will be made on the book 

















three years, “ “ 10.0 1.50 
1.50 
1.30 


1.10 


t. The special half-price offer can be had only by ordering at same time 
(new or renewal) 1s sent to some one of our Journals. Those desiring the 
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Thank You for Your Letters. 


We wish to thank those of our readers who wrote to 
us this past month. Your letters were read with 
interest and have been filed for reference. It is 
impossible to send a personal reply to every one who 
writes to us but we want you to feel sure that your 
letters are much appreciated. We extend an earnest 
invitation to all of the readers of Normal Instructor 
who have not written to us to do so this month. Tell 
us all about your schools and your needs. Tell us 
what features of Normal Instructor you find must 
helpful to you. We want your criticisms and sug- 
gestions. Write to us early and often and always 
remember that we are delighted to receive your letters. 

Address your letters to the editor. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 





We Want Your Help. 


It has been our desire for sometime to furnish to 
our readers the most interesting and complete depart- 
ment of Educational News and Notes to be found in 
any educational paper. With this end in view we 
subscribed to a clipping bureau and asked for educa- 
tional clippings, but we found we were unable to get 
just the items we wanted, although we believe in the 
usefulness of clipping bureaus. We have finally 
decided to form a bureau of our own and to ask every 
subscriber of Normal Instructor to become a member 
of our Educational News Bureau and to encourage you 
to make the practice of gleaning from the columns of 
your daily and weekly newspapers all items of interest 
to teachers in your own section. We don’t want the 
items to be gleaned from other educational journals 
but from local newspapers. Teachers on the Pacific 
Coast, we ask you to save all the items you can find 
concerning the schools in your section which you 
think wiil interest teachers in the other sections of 
the country; and teachers of the South, the East, and 
the Central states, we ask you to do the same. Try to 
put yourselves in the place of teachers in other sec- 
tions of the country and imagine what would interest 
you most if you were a stranger in your section of the 
country. 

The regular charge of Clipping Bureaus for items 
is five dollars per hundred items—five cents for each 
item. We are willing to pay all who will send us 
items which we can use, at this same rate. We will 
credit you for every clipping we can use and when 
you have twenty items to your credit we will send 
you a certificate and ozrre of the latest catalogues of 
books for school and home libraries, published by 
the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., from which you may 
select books to that amount. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity for obtaining some beautiful books. 

Of course many items which are of interest to teach- 
ers in one city or state may not be at all interesting 
anywhere else. We want items of universal interest. 
Items described as follows are sure to be interesting to 
teachers everywhere. 

Accounts of efforts made to increase teachers’ 
salaries, and of the results. 

Special work done to introduce school gardens. 

Descriptions and photographs of new finely equipped 
school buildings. 

Decisions of school boards and state legislatures 
concerning all matters relating to schools, teachers’ 
duties, etc. 

Descriptions of any special effort being made to 
improve the course of study in any city or state. 





If your state superintendent, your county superin- 
tendent, your city superintendent or the normal school 
from which you were graduated, is following out any 
new special line of work successfully we want to hear 
about it. P 

When you read an item of educational news try to 
think whether, if you were a teacher in some other 
part of the country, it would interest you, and you 
will be sure to get just the right thing. 

We want. every teacher who reads this appeal to 
begin to-day to scan his or her daily and weekly 
newspapers for items, and we hope every one of you 
will respond. We have asked Mr. Herbert McKnight 
to conduct this bureau for Normal Instructor and to 
give it special personal attention. You can address 
all communications to him and he wi!! see that you 
receive proper credit. Address him as follows: 

Mr. Herbert McKnight, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 





New President of the Help-One-Another Club. 


We take great pleasure in presenting to all of our 
readers, and especially to those who are teachers of 
ungraded schools, Mrs. Jean Halifax, the new president 
of the Ungraded School Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club. Miss Margaret Chester, who suggested this 





Mrs. Jean Halifax. 


popular department and has conducted it so success- 
fully, is unable to continue itspresidency because 
of other duties. The new president of the club is 
her own choice of successor. 

Mrs. Halifax has taught ungraded schools in the 
mountains of the South, on the prairies of the West, 
arkl among the hills of New England. She is acollege 
trained woman, a contributor to leading period- 
icals and the author of many successful books. She 
loves children and teaching. She has preferred to 
teach in ungraded schools because of the opportunity 
they give for originality on the part of the teacher and 
because of their freedom from the necessary machine 
system which must govern graded schools to a large 
extent. Her special hobby is that the school should 
be like a home, and the teacher like a mother or father 
surrounded by their own family of children. We con- 


.and may be planted this month in boxes. 


- 


sider ourselves very fortanate that Mrs. Halifax has 
consented to accept the position as president of the 
club, and we trust our readérs who are teachers of un- 
graded schools will feel perfedtly free to come to her 
with all their difficulties. They will be sure to find a 
sympathetic, capable friend ready to suggest ways and 
means to solve problems that confront the teachers of 
ungraded schools in all sections of the country. 





Another New Department. 

In the April issue we shall open a new department in 
Normal Instructor, which we are confident will be 
much appreciated. It is a department to be entitled 
Problems Solved. A very efficient teacher of Mathe- 
matics, Dr. Edson Mills of Ohio University, will have 
charge of this department and all teachers who are 
puzzling over some problem will find just the help 
they require in this department. 
will be sent for-problems when ten cents is enclosed 
for each problem to be solved privately. Next month 
we shall formally introduce Dr. Edson Mills to our 
readers by publishing his photograph. Dr. Mills is 
well known as an institute lecturer by a large number 
of teachers. All mathematical queries which have 
been sent to our Answers to Queries department are 
now being forwarded to him. Others who have prob- 
lems to solve should address for the present 

Edson Mills, A. M., M. Ph., 
Care of Normal Instructor 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


Personal answers 





School Gardens. 

We present to our readers this month Miss Withing- 
ton’s interesting account of work done 
gardens in Boston. 
to talk over garden plans and to collect money for 
Many plants should be started in the house 
When the 
school room is too cold at night to admit of doing this, 
the children may doit at home and report progress. In- 
spire them to draw plans of the school yards and show 
just how they would like to have it laid out in beds 
and what flowers they intend to plant. 
save their own seeds and doubtless would be willing 
to donate seeds to the children if they were asked to 
do so. The school garden movement has come to stay 
and it is bringing blessing withit. The more children 
can be taught the delight of watching things grow and 
to love to care for flowers and vegetables, the sooner 
we shall have a new Eden here earth. There is 
something so helpful in a close relationship with old 
Mother Earth! She gives health, pleasure and balance 
to all who seek the favor. 


on school 


March is a good month to begin 


seeds. 


Many people 


on 





Hot Luncheons for Teachers. 

While the importance of hot breakfasts is 
considered for school children, the importance of 
proper luncheons for teachers should not be forgotten. 
Teaching is wearing work at best and teachers need to 
give thought to their health. It would be better for 
every teacher if she could leave the school room al- 
together and partake of a warm luncheon, but in many 
cases this is impossible. Those who must stay in the 
school rooms should seek to provide something hot for 
their luncheons. A cup of hot Liebig’s Extract of 
Beef, Malted Milk, etc., can be prepared with very 
little trouble and is very nourishing and will help the 
cold luncheons to digest better. If the teacher keeps 
some bright story to read after she has eaten her 
luncheon she will find herself in better condition for 
the afternoon’s work. 


being 
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School Gardens in Boston 


By ANNIE WITHINGTON - ‘e 


ERE ARE two underlying motives in the 
schoo] garden work which is being carried 
on in some of the Boston public schools, 
but these two motives have a common root. 

The first, the desire to translate into 
terms which the city child can understand the 
pleasures and 
possibilities 
of life out- 
side the city, 
is, of course, 
the inevitable 
outcome of 
any desirous 
conte m pla- 
tion of our 
social and 
economic 
conditions ; 
whether it be 
from the view 
point of phy- 
sical health; 

a of industrial 
freedom; or of the preservation of democratic in- 
stitutions. It is easily seen by even the least 
apprehensive, that our great cities grow great because 
into them flow daily and héurly a stream of country- 
bred men and women, who make good the depletion 
of population caused by city life; and that the gravest 
of obstacles in the struggle of the city wage-earner for 
industrial betterment is his divorce from the land and 
its life-sustaining resources; aud, lastly, that the 
most serious menace to the democracy of our time has 
come into being by the massing of people in such 
numbers that they must needs delegate to the few the 
powers of goverment which can be righteoulsy exer- 
cised only by the many. 

The second motive, the wish to ally academic 
training with the most fundamental of manual work, 
the most ancient of industries, is, of course, only 
another manifestation of the new spirit which has ap- 
peared in the educational world, and which is a part 
of the dawning of a better time; and these two 
motives, as I have said, are rooted in the growing con- 
viction that school-life is not a thing apart from the 
great current, but most vitally in it and of it. 

Here, in Boston, we have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have attacked our problem in its 
knottiest parts. Not even in New 
York, itself, can there be found 
territory more completely built over 
than are the North and West Ends. 
But we have our gardens there, 
nevertheless; in the North End, 
thanks to the intelligence of the 
Board of School Commissioners; 
and in the West End, by courtesy 
of the Park Commisioners. 

The Schoolhouse Commission 
bought a lot of land adjoining the 
Hancock. School yard, tore down the 
tenement which stood thereon, 
fenced in the lot and turned it 
over, cellar, bricks and mortar to 
our voluntary body. After the rub- 
bish was removed we- appealed to 
another city department for help. 
We asked the street department for 
twenty-five loads of street sweepings 
to fill in our hole in the ground. 
This was readily given, and al- 
though after our good loam had 
gone in, boots, tin cans and crock- 
ery sometimes appeared where they 
should not, we got a good deal of 
fertilizing material gratis. 

In the West End there was no lot 
to be had, but along the banks of 
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the Charles is one of the city’s breathing spaces, 
a park and outdoor gymnasium. We applied to 
the Park Commissioners for space and they granted 
us the use of two strips of land, each 250 feet long 
and ten feet wide; and when these were fenced in 
they were cultivated by fifty girls from the Wells 
School and fifty boys from the Phillips School. 

The Normal School, where the city garden work was 
inaugurated, had the advantage of a piece of unoc- 
cupied land belonging to the city, and thereon many 
of the problems of public school gardens have been 
worked out. 

In the other schools there has been some part of the 
school grounds which could be used for garden pur- 
poses—bricks removed; loam brought on, and garden 
plotted out. Each school has had to wrestle with 
its own difficulties, but these have been so varied 
and, in the end, so invariably overcome, that the 
physical obstacles in the way of the agriculturist in 
the city have no longer any terrors. Land can be 
made; marauding four-footed animals can be fenced 
out; marauding two-footed animals can be trained in- 
to friends; school officials, in time, come to see the 
value of the graden, and all the garden paraphernalia 
is forth-coming. Not all at once, however; the 
official mind affords ample opportunity for the con- 
tinuous struggle which is said to be so necessary for 
our existence. 

With a single exception, the gardens are divided 
into individual plots for children of one grade, usual- 
ly the sixth or seventh, although we have a successful 
third grade garden. Experience has shown that the 
sense of proprietorship of the individual garden _pro- 
motes better work and deeper interest in the general 
welfare. The children do all of the work, from 
breaking the ground to the harvest, or, rather, they 
reverse that order by beginning in the fall to prepare 
for spring. They plant bulbs and .spread loam and 
fertilizer; they prune the shrubs and when, as in one 
of the suburban schools, there are fruit trees in the 
garden, they prune these. During the winter they 
are taught something of the nature of soils, the 
needs of plants and the ways of insects which may 
help or hinder in the garden work. Late in the win- 
ter they begin to sow seeds in the window boxes, 
and, later, they transplant these crops to the open 
ground. 

They keep garden diaries as a part of their lan- 
guage work, and in them they record their observa- 
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tions. ‘‘ March 3d, We sowed radish seeds.’’. ‘‘ March 
7th, The radishes are up and look like this:’’ (Here is 
drawn a likeness of the sprouting radish;) or ‘‘ March 
Yath, This is what the sun has done to the onion:’’ 
(Here a sketch of the effect of the sun in drawing the 
onion stems towards the light.) 

We plant tf 
vegetables as Tipe. Eee 
our basis for 
instruction, 
but flowering 
plants, both 
annual and 








perennial, are 
a part of 
the garden. 
The attitude 
towards flow- 
ers is happily 
and concisely 
set forth if a 
boy’s diary 
from which I 
quote: : 

‘* April roth, I am going to sow vegetables and flow- 
ers this year, so that I can havea boiled dinner and 
flowers on the table every day.’’ 

The system of intensive farming which is carried 
on, of necessity, in these little plots yields a truly 
surprising result and the vegetables seem to supply a 
link between school and home which the more aes- 
thetic crop cannot rival. 

The school curriculum, of course, provides for 
nature study in certain grades, and the two hours per 
week given to the garden work are designated by that 
name. During the summer vacation instructors are 
employed by the committee engaged in promoting 
the garden work, to meet the children at regular in- 
tervals to care for garden needs and to harvest the 
crops. To some extent the teachers in the vacation 
schools have cooperated in the work by field lessons, 
and such excursions to market farms enable the child 
to see what his efforts mean when translated into in- 
dustrial terms. 

The working out of details varies in accordance with 
the possibilities or limitations of the various gardens. 
The garden of the Normal School permits the boys of 
one seventh grade class to have each a garden about 
twelve by five feet. In addition there are experi- 
mental beds wherein are grown cer- 
eals, peanuts, and other interesting 
specimens; as well as _ ordinary 
crops, treated with different kinds 
of fertilizers. 

An elective course, including in- 
struction in simple agriculture 
together with practical work in 
laying out school gardens and 
teaching gardening to children is 
now offered to the Normal School 
students. The science department, 
of course, directs the work of the 
garden. In this way graduates are 
sent out each year into the schools, 
fitted to take charge of the garden 
work and, in many instances, they 
have inspired masters to introduce 
the work. 

The training of teachers goes on, 
thanks to the kind offices of volun- 
tary bodies,—-such as the Twentieth 
Century Club—courses of lectures 
on biological subjects. Actual 
demonstrations of experiments to 
be tried, etc., are prepared for them 
and correspondence is kept up 
with similar movements-in America 
and abroad. 

All this has, of course, been the 
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result of the cooperation of teachers with public- 
spirited organizations or individuals. A school gar- 
den committee has been organized for the main- 
tenance and development of the work. 

The Civic League, which supports a large playground 
belonging to the city, has over 300 gardens for chil- 
dren of near-by schools. 

In one of the suburbs the children of one grammar 
grade make a specialty of their wild 
flower garden, to which they bring 
plants from the fields and woods 
which they are encouraged to visit. 

In the suburban schools it is a 
very simple matter to acquire suffi- . 
cient ground for garden purposes 
and here, too, much can be done of 
a purely decorative nature. The 
School House Commission is plan- 
ning garden room for the new 
schoolhouses which it is now 
building in the less crowded dis- 
tricts. . 

The school garden is making its 
appearance in country schools and 
this is surely a necessary corollary - 
of city work. The solution of the 
problem of congestion in the cities 
lies in rapid and cheap transit and 
the improvement of country living 
—and surely the country school is 
the starting point for such improve- 
ment. The parents of country 
school children can be made of 
great service in bringing the school 
grounds under cultivation—planting 
vines and shrubs; and, while in 
many communities the vegetables 
and flowers which the children grow 
may not have the value in the eye 
of parents that those of the city gardens have, the 
educational value is the same. Prizes are offered 
by some of the women’s clubs of country towns for 
school ground improvement and a similar movement 
is on foot here in Boston. A few vines have been set 
out and some ornamental shrubs and trees planted, 
but much remains to be done. 

From the inception of the garden work, emphasis 
has been laid on the importance of co-ordinating the 
work of the school room with this particular kind of 
manual training, and while, as yet, the results of such 
attempts have been fragmentary and inconclusive, we 
feel that we are facing 
in the right direction. 
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tempts at correlation of studies but the field is still 
open to the pedagogue with sufficient insight to see 
the opportunities which the garden affords for in- 
struction and sufficient knowledge of educational 
system to make a practical application of these oppor- 
tunities. The children are ready, the materials are 
at hand—the time is ripe. The return to nature of 
which we hear so much means that we are growing 
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conscious of the impossibility of any life away 
from nature. 

‘*We were delighted to hear, my dear brotlier’’ 
writes Thomas Carlyle to Alexander, in Canada, ‘‘of 
your wholesome industries in training the children 
each in their own little garden to respect fruit trees, 
honorable profit, industry, beauty and good order; it 
is the summary of all Gospels to man.’’ 





Ignorance is the greatest curse. In the havoc it 
plays and has played there is nothing with which to 
compare it. It stands alone.—/. C. 7roy. 


Mensuration. 
By X. Y. Z. 

Miss Brown, teacher at the Corners’ school, sat with 
her face buried in her hands. It was after four and 
the children had gone. On the desk before Miss 
Brown lay several papers covered with right-angled 
triangles and straggling figures so mingled as to puzzle 
an adept in figures. Beside them 
lay the typical arithmetic; it shall 
be nameless. On-its open page were 
just three examples under the sub- 
ject of right-angled triangles. This 
then was the cause of her trouble. 

*“‘Oh, dear! groaned the poor 
teacher as a vision of the puzzled 
and listless faces of the class rose 


before her, ‘‘What shall I do?’’ 
Suddenly a bright thought came to 
her and she raised her head and even 
smiled as she murmured, ‘‘I’ll do 
it.’’ Then under her nimble fingers 
the blackboards, of which there were 
plenty, seemed to undergo a trans- 
formation. First, a tree whose top 
broken by the wind hung suspended 
from the tall trunk, then a toboggan 
slide, a derrick, etc., until she was 
satisfied. After carefully giving each 
of these triangular pictures numbers 
for two sides and a question mark 
for the third side, she went home. 
The next day the class stared a 
little, but they were used to surprises 
and aftera few words of explanation 
eujoyed the lesson. A few leading 
questions set them to searching for 
examples of their own. One boy 
told of several trees, another of a 
broken eaves-spout, etc. Even the rope which helped 
support the school-flag was measured. After this lesson 
came areas of triangles and circles, solids and cubical 
contents. The class studied pails, sap-buckets, casks, 
cisterns and vats. Even Miss Brown was surprised at 
their earnestness, especially when the road-roller was 
proposed for an example. Even lazy John Lane found 
the square feet in his mother’s flower-beds. The class 
once so discouraging became one of the most interest 
ing and interested in the school. But it did not stop 
there; for one dreary, rainy night as Miss Brown was 
going home she “met Mr. Hyde. Now, he was noted 
for fault-finding, and 
remembering past ex- 





Just as at Hampton 
and Tuskegee, arith- 
metic is taught in the 
carpenter shop and 
the brick-kiln, so it 
can be taught by the 
plotting of ground, 
the sowing of seed and 
the transplanting, har- 
vesting and marketing 
of crops. So, too, the 
study ‘of geography 
with observations of 
the weather and the 
sun, the cultivation of 
the cereals, hemp, flax 
etc., for purposes of 
observation, illustra- 
tions of  itrigation 
systems, together with 
field lessons, can be 
quickened by its al- 
liance with the garden. 
The cooking classes 
have made use of some 
of the garden products 
and in one school fruit 
was preserved and sold 
at the fair for the 
benefit of the Teacher’s 
Mutual Fund. Draw- 


of course easily lend 
themselves to such at- 





periences, she shiver 
ed. 

Imagine her surprise 
when he said, ‘‘I want 
to tell you how inter- 
ested my boy is in 
arithmetic. Why he’s 





even been and meas- 
ured so’s to find the 
length of the guy-lines 
on the mill’s smoke- 
stack. I tell you I’m 
glad to see him inter- 
ested.’’ 

Mr. Hyde passed on, 
but Miss Brown forgot 
the rain, for the sun 
shone all the way 
home for her. 


Education in the 
true sense is not mere 
instruction in Latin, 
English, French or 
history. It is the un- 
folding of the whole 
human nature. It is 
growing up in all 
things to our highest 
possibility.—/. N. 
Clarke. ‘ 
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HISTORY AND CIVICS 





Training For Citizenship—Principles and Definitions 


‘* And sovereign Law, the State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits Empress, assisting good, repressing ill.’’ 


Law of Conduct. 


E OFTEN hear it said that this is a free 
country, and so it is; but this does ‘not 
mean that every one can do as he pleases. 
We are each entitled to the enjoyment of 
our absolute rights; but we must be careful 

so to regulate our conduct as not to interfere with 
another’s rights to the same privilege. It isnot likely 
that we should always be able to do this, if it were 
not for certain regulations which society has adopted 
for the guidance of its members. This principle lies 
at the foundation of the police power. 


Law Defined. 


A law may be defined as a rule of conduct, pre- 
scribed by a superior, which an inferior is bound to 
obey. The four things to be considered in this defi- 
nition are: the superior, the inferior, the expression 
of the will of the superior, ang the necessity for 


obedience. 





Natural Law. 


Place a feather and a bullet in a glass tube from 
which the air has been exhausted; now invert ‘the 
tube, and the feather and the bullet will be seen to 
reach the bottom at the same instant. This is an il- 
lustration of the law of falling bodies. Here the 
superior is the Creator, the inferior is the feather and 
the bullet, the force of gravity is the law, and the 
obedience of the inferior cannot be avoided. 


Law of Property. 


We all know that we must not take and carry away 
any of our neighbor’s property without his knowledge 
and consent. The law which forbids this was estab- 
lished by society for the protection of one of our ab- 
solute rights. This is a reasonable regulation; for, 
unless we obey it, private property cannot exist. 


Different Sciences. 


A little thought will show you that these laws differ 
very materially in-their nature. They represent two 
classes; one of which pertains to things, the other to 
human actions. The one class forms the basis of the 
so-cafled physical sciences; the. other, of the polit- 
ical sciences, among which is civil government. 


Definitions. 


Civil government is that branch of political science 
which treats of the political rights and duties of the 
citizen. The word ‘‘civil’’ means relating to the 


citizen; and the science of civil government deals 
with the relation of the citizen to the state. Political 
economy is thet branch of political science which 


*This article is Chapter II. in a book recently published by 
aus, Green & 


., entitled “Training for Citizenship.” 


By Joseph Warren Smith, A. M. 


treats of thé production and distribution of wealth. 
The former deals with the essential functions of gov- 
ernment, as the keeping of the peace and the admin- 
istration of justice in civil causes; the latter, with the 
non-essential functions, as the regulation of trade and 
industry. The rights which the second poli‘ical 
science seeks to advance are called economic, because 
they pertain to the comfort of the nation considered 
as one family. 


Origin of Government. 


There are three theories as to the origin of govern- 
ment, two of which assert that the Creator is the 
source of all power. The first maintains that He has 
conferred the right to rule upon one person, who, 
therefore, is the supreme‘ ruler by divine appointment. 
Such was the theory of the Stuart kings of England, 
and is now held in all those states where the Moham- 
medan religion prevails. The second theory holds 
that the Creator gave to all the people who compose 
the nation the right to choose their own rulers, The 
third theory is that of the social compact. It holds 
that at our birth we entered into an implied contract 
to obey the rules of organized society in return for 
the advantages which it affords. 


Forms of Government. 


The form of government depends upon the character 
of its law-making power; and it often happens, as in 
the case of Greece, that the history of one nation will 
illustfate several forms. A despotism is where one 
person carries everything by his own will and caprice, 
without law and without rule. In an absolute mon- 
archy the chief ruler governs according to the forms 
of law, but his power to change the laws is unre- 


* stricted. An oligarchy is where the chief power is in 


the hands of the few. An aristocracy is where the 
government is administered by the ‘‘best people,’’ or 
in other words by the nobles. Its principle is that 
‘*not to the common crowd, but to the select, belongs 
the preference in government.’’ A pure democracy is 
wliere the laws are made by all the people.’ A dem- 
ocracy has been defined as ‘‘a state where everything 
begins and ends with the people.’’ A representative 
democracy, or a republic, is where the laws are made 
by representetives elected by the people. The prin- 
ciple of a democracy is equal rights for all citizens. 


The Three Departments. 


If you will examine the book, or Looks, in which 
are published the laws by which this [your] state is 
governed, you will observe that they are very numer- 
ous and that they are upon a great many different sub- 
jects. Some of them are very simple, and others are 
apparently very complex; but whether simple or 
complex, none of them were made by any one man, 
but by a body of men, especially chosen for that pur- 
pese. This body of men forms the legislative depart- 
ment, or, as it is generally called, the legislature. 





‘ . 


But after a law has been enacted, some one must 
set it in motion when occasion requires. For ex- 
ample, the tax law contains carefully drawn directions 
as to how the taxes shall be assessed and collected; but 
if the assessor never makes out his roll, and the treas- 
urer never calls upon us to pay, the public treasury will 
never receive anything from this source. Those 
officers whose duty it is to enforce the laws form the 
executive department. They are also very properly 
called administrative officers. 

It sometimes happens that the provisions of a law 
are not clearly expressed, and an executive officer will 
think it means one thing, while the one against 
whom he is attempting to enforce it will give it a 
meaning more favorable to his interests. In sucha 
case the officer will insist upon the enforcement of the 
law according to his understanding of it, and the 
other must submit for the time; but afterwards he 
can appeal to another man, or body of men, to say 
whether he or the officer was correct, and both must 
abide by the decision. Those men whose duty it is 
to interpret the law form the judicial department. 


Ruler and Subject. 


When we speak of ‘‘the government’’ in a republic, 
we may refer to the body of rules by which the will 
of the people is made known. Usually, however, we 
have in mind the public officers who make, interpret, 
and execute the laws. We generally speak of these 
public officers as ‘‘our rulers,’’ because they are 
placed in authority over us. All the rest are regarded 
as subjects. 


A Constitution. 


A constitution in this country is a written instru- 
ment in which is expressed the will of the whole peo- 
ple. The state constitutions have, in most instances, 
been submitted to a direct vote of the electors, and 
when adopted, have become the supreme law of ihe 
state, binding alike upon the highest officer and the 
humblest citizen. No law passed by the legislature 
is of any validity if it conflicts with any provision of 
the constitution. The constitution of England does 
not consist of a single act, nor was it ever adopted by 


_a direct vote of the electors; but by their representa- 


tives in Parliament. 
Common Law. 


Common law consists of all those principles, usages 
and rules of action, applicable to the protection of 
person and- property, which do not rest for their 
authority upon the direct and express declaration of 
the will of the legislature. These laws depend for 


_ their validity upon long-continued custom. A good 


illustration may be found in the widow’s right of 
dower. When we speak of the ‘‘common law,’’ we refer 
to the customs which regulated the ordinary affairs of 
life in all parts of England before the Revolution, and 
to which our forefathers ‘were accustomed when they 
came to this country. Local customs are excluded. 
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Statute Law. 


A statute is a law enacted by the legislature. Many 
of the statutes are simply formal enactments of what 
was once permitted or forbidden by the common law. 
This is particularly true of the criminal code. Lar- 
ceny was a crime at the common law before it was 
made so by statute; but this was not so with em- 
bezzlement. On the contrary, to import goods with- 
out paying the duty isa statutory crime, and was not 
a crime at the common law. 


The Penalty. 


All laws consist of two parts,—a statement of the 
thing commanded or forbidden, and a penalty for the 
disobedience. A law without a penalty is simply a 
recommendation, which no one would obey from any 
fear of the consequences. This penalty may be loss 
of proprety, or of liberty, or of both; or even of life. 

All punishment has for its aims the prevention of 
crime and the reformation of the offender. The old 
law said ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth;’’ 
but this is not the modern spirit. Individual citizens 
may be animated by the spirit of revenge; but all the 
people in the state, in whose name the penalty is in- 
flicted, cannot possibly entertain this thought. Ex- 
perience has shown that the certainty and the prompt- 
ness with which conviction and punishment follow 
the commission of crime are far more effective for its 
prevention than is the severity of the penalty. In 
some of the states, even murder is not a capital 
offence. Prison discipline is now far milder than 
formerly; and much more humane in civilized than 
in barbarous countries. Trade instruction, chapel ex- 
ercises, entertaining exhibitions, instructive lectures, 
and the shortening the term of imprisonment for good 
behavior are among the agencies employed for 
reformation. 


Administrative and Jural Laws. 


With reference to the ends they seek to accomplish, 
laws may be classified as administrative and jural. 
The former are such as relate to the duties of execu- 
tive officers, to the methods of carrying on the gov- 
ernment, and to the providing for the common de- 
fence. As to these objects, the state may, within cer- 
tain limits, adopts any means deemed necessary to 
secure a strong and efficient administration of public 
affairs. 

Jural legislation has for its object the settling of 
those controversies which arise between individuals, or 
between the state and indiwiduals, as to their mutual 
claims and demands. In this way does the state seek 
‘to establish justice and insure domestic tranquility.’’ 
To accomplish these purposes, courts of justice are in- 
stituted, and their methods of procedure are pre- 
scribed. To prevent controversies from arising, the 
state has provided business rules for men to follow; 
as, for example, that certain contracts must be in 
writing. To settle controversies after they have arisen, 
certain principles have been recognized, either by 
the legislature or by the courts; as that the guardian 
shall be held responsible for any funds that may come 
into his hands belonging to his ward. 


Limiting the Powers of Government. 


It is universally recognized that no form of gov- 
ernment is tolerable which has not the” strength to ex- 
ercise its essential functions. Even the despotism of 
Russia is to be preferred to the lack of control which 
exists in the republic of Hayti. No government can 
command the respect of its own subjects, unless it is 
able to administer justice, pay its obligations, repress 
domestic disorder, and defend its citizens when abroad. 
That the public authority shall have sufficient resources 
and ample power to accomplish this, all good citizens 
are agreed. But when it comes to non-essential func- 
tions, there is a wide difference in opinions, which, 
however, are capable of classification. 

I. Strict-constructionists.—Those who advocate‘ the 
principle of non-interference with any undertaking 
that can be accomplished by private enterprise, may 
be called strict-constructionists. Extremists of this 
Class would even deny the right of the government to 
carry the mails. In the history of our country, the 
strict-constructionists have always formed a powerful 
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party; and although they have been forced to abandon 
one position after another, yet they have undoubtedly 
done great good by preventing the too rapid and dan- 
gerous centralization of power. 

2. Loose-constructionists.—The principle of the 
loose-constructionists is that the government should 
exercise its powers ‘‘to promote the general welfare.’’ 
To accomplish this, they favor a protective tariff in- 
stead of free trade, for in this way, they say, indus- 
tries will be started which will give employment to 
labor. It is in accordance with this theory that pub- 
lic land has been given to build railroads; that steam- 
ship companies have been subsidized; and that boun- 
ties have been voted to establish sugar factories. In 
our cities also we have municipal ownership of water- 
works, and of electric light plants. Some even advocate 
state ownership of the telegraph and telephone lines, 
of the railroads, and the city ownership of the street 
car lines, on the ground that their use has come to be 
a public necessity. 

3. Socialists. —The aim of socialism is to improve 
the lot of humanity, which it proposes to accomplish 
by the reorganization of society. The socialist would 
have the government own and operate all the factories, 
the farms, the railroads, and the ships, fix the price 
of labor, and distribute to every man according to his 
work. He would leave to the individual only that 
form of property which does not produce anything. 
‘*His war-cry is ‘Free land, free tools, free money.’ ’’ 
He is opposed to the present system by which one man 
lives from the profits of another man’s labor: and says 
that when this is rendered impossible, every man will 
have enough, and that the evils arising from intem- 
perance, poverty, and crime will disappear. 

4. Communists.—Communism is a special kind of 
socialism. Every communist is a socialist; but every 
socialist is not a communist, for the latter would do 
away even with private property. Share and share 
alike, every man according to his need, and not in 
proportion to his worx, is the principle of the com- 
munist. The idea isa very old one. Plato in his 
‘*Republic’’ advocates it, as did also Sir Thomas More 
in his ‘‘Utopia,’’ and the early Christians practised 
it (Acts, ch. iv. 35). Perhaps the most noted organi- 
zation of the kind in this country is that of the Shakers 
in New York. The teachings of the communists are, 
as a rule, opposed to the home, and are destructive of it. 
*s5. Anarchists.—A communist of an extreme type is 
an anarchist. But the one recognizes the necessity of 
government control; while the other is opposed to any 
form of government, and would destroy it. When 
the unnatural pressure is removed, all men, says the 
anarchist, will instinctively form themselves into 


' self-governing co-operative associations, based upon 


liberty, equality, fraternity. The communist would 
bring about his reforms by agitation, by education, 
by the ballot. He is a revolutionist. The anarchist 
of the milder type would also adopt peaceful means; 
but the extremist would attain his ends by fire, by the 
sword, by dynamite. Killing, burning,—all means 
are justifiable. He is a revolutionist. 


Topical Analysis. 


1. Law of conduct. 

2. Definition of Law. 

3. Law of nature. 

4. Law of property. 

5. Physical and natural sciences. 

6. Definition of, (a) civil government; (b) political 
economy. 

7. Origin of government, 

8. Different forms of government. 

g. The three departments,—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 

10. Ruler and subject. 

11. A constitution. 

12. Common law. 

13. Statute law. 

14. The penalty ; purpose of punishment. 

15. Administrative laws; jural laws. 

16. Limitations. Theories of :— 

t. Strict-constructionists. 
2. Loose-constructionists. 


3- Socialists. 
4. munists. 
< rehicts. 





Bancroft, II. 371-385, 419-512; IIT. 





Questions and Exercises. 


1. Does ignorance of a law justify one in disobeying 
it? 

2. In what sense is it true that all men are created 
equal? 

3. What government is both an aristocracy and a 
limited monarchy? 

4. Give two forms of government not mentioned 
in the text. 

5. How does a rule differ from a law? 

6. Justify a law offering a reward for the destruc- 
tion of English sparrows. 

7. To what class of theorists does the nihilist belong? 

8. What probable effect does lighting the streets of 
a city have upon crime? 

g. What is meant by ‘‘Judge Lynch?’’ 

10. How does scientific knowledge differ from any 
other? 





Topics in U. S. History. 


By Arthur M. Mowry, A. M. 


Part 1.—Colonial History. 


SECTION HI. FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS. 


I. The French in America, 
Settlements in Canada. 
Jesuits in Canada. 

LaSalle and the Mississippi. 
Settlements in Louisiana. 
Extent of the Country Occupied. 

Character of the Occupation. 

Bancroft, II. 137-139, 150, 153-174, ig0, I91. Hil- 
dreth, II. 100-102, III-I117, 220-227, 280-282. 
Winsor, IV. 103-129, 135-148, 163-195, 201-256, 
263-289, 295-355; V. 1-62. Patton, I. 66, 68, 
240-251, 259-263. Barnes, 32-34. Eggleston, 116- 
119. Eliot, 117-124. Higginson, 50, 51, 142. 
Johnston, [12, 20, 114, 138-142. Scudder, 51-54, 
135-138. Old Times, 39-43, 66-71, 102-107, 146-151. 
Half Hours, I, 208-216. Making of the Great 
West, 67-131. Amer. C. S. Indiana, 1-84; Mich- 
igan, I-21; Missouri, 21-35; New York, I. 144- 
159; Ohio, 33-45. Story of Ohio, 11-31. Park- 
man’s Pioneers of France in the New World, (H). 
Parkman’s Discovery of the Great West, (H). 

II. French and English. 

Grounds of antagonism. 
Weakness of the French. 
Strength of the English. 
French Influence over the Indians. 

Bancroft, II. 144-146, 150-153, 159, 187. Hildreth, 
II. 101-106. Patton, I. 241-246. Barnes, 77, 79, 
81. Eggleston, 117-119. Eliot, 136. Higginson, 
142, 431. Johnston, 477, 143. Old Times, 49-51. 
Amer. C. S. Michigan, 21-39. 

III. Early French Wars. 

First Outbreak. 
King William’s War. 
Queen Anne’s War. 
King George’s War. 
The Ohio Company. 

Bancroft, II, 180-191, 195-206, 300-311, 361-366, 373- 
385. Hildreth, II. 126-136, 141, 193-196, 227-231, 
251-253, 258-262, 265-268, 276, 330-335, 374-379, 
382-385, 394-404, 433, 434. Winsor, V. 9°, gI, 96, 
105-110, 145-148, 407-418, 483-494. Patton, I. 250- 
259, 263-266, 269-278. Barnes, 77-81.—Eggleston, 
122-126.—Eliot, 125-132. Higginson, 143-148.— 
Jéhnston, 75-77, 144, 145.—Scudder, 138-144. 
Palfrey, III. 29-43, 131-147, 235-265.—Barry, II. 
74-103, 139-159. Old Times, 271-288, 320-327, 368- 
373-—Half Hours, I. 273-292, 304-313: 

IV. The French and Indian War. 

Preparations. 

Braddock’s Defeat. 

Expulsion of the Acadians. 
Campaign in New York, 1755-1757. 
Influence of Pitt. 

Capture of Louisburg. 

Campaign of 1758, 1759. 

Capture of Quebec. 

Pontiac’s War. 

41-49—Winsor, 

V. 494-559. Hildreth, I]. 435-442, 446-452, 454- 

498, 504-506.—Patton, I. 278-316. Barns, 81-90,— 

Eggleston, 128-139, 147.—Eliot, 103, 132-136. Hig- 

ginson, 148-158—Johnston, ‘ 146-156.—Scudder, 

145-157. Barry, Il. 166-239.—Old Times, 374-388, 

408-451.—Half Hours, I. 313-368. Amer. §. S. 

Washington, I. 63-91.—Amer. C. S. Maryland, 

218-204; Michigan, 40-65; New York, I. 315-337; 

Ohio, 75-79; Virginia, 344-357. Parkman’s Mont. 

(Continued om page 16.) 
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SCHOOL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Drawing: Some First Principles 
By Henrietta Thornton* 


ENN 
Ws BX 


HEN THE teachers in our public 
schools realize that drawing must be 
taught because it is both .2ful and 
S7e8 pleasant, and that it can be taught by 
them as easily as any other branch in 
the school course, it will progress naturally and 
gracefully. The measure of success is in ac- 
cordance with the amount of determination. 

In order that the work may be attractive and 
profitable to the pupils, it must first be of in- 
terest to the teacher; and it should be remem- 
bered that the more thorough the preparation. 
the greater the interest. Each teacher should 
give at least one-half hour daily to the prepar- 
ation of the drawing lesson. She should care- 
fully draw each exercise that is to be presented 
to the class, and consider how and why each 
feature is drawn, and thus be enabled to make 
clear and direct statements; and above all, 
through having found the difficult places she 
can sympathize with and encourage the pupils. 

A good program is of prime importance. It 
hould be appropriate to the season and to the 
advancement of the pupils. School journals and 
art magazines are helpful in this regard, if one 
does not have the experience to formulate such 
a program, Care should be taken to concentrate 
the attention on simple and familiar forms, and 
of course they must always be beautiful. 

During these winter months we study to rep- 
resent the condition of trees and the landscape 
generally. We. first decide whether the subject 
of our picture calls for a broad or narrow space 
and place the paper accordingly. 

The width and height of the trees are com- 
pared. Is it higher than wide, or wider than 
high? After the class have considered the 
portion, light lines indicating the extreme points 
One should always be 





pro- 


in the outline are placed. 
careful to place the main subject of a sketch 
centrally. We consider position, proportion, 
placing and general action of such fundamental im- 
portance that but little more is attempted in our first 
three grades. These are the first points to consider in 
any drawing. 

Let us now compare the height of the tree trunk and 
branches, and whether the trunk is at the right, left, 
or centre of the Carefully indicate by a light 
line, and draw the main direction of the branches; 
later a few of the smaller branches and twigs.to give 


tree. 


character. 

Is the greatest width on a level, or is one side 
higher than the other? Is the trunk thick or thin? 
Is it tall or short? Has the tree many large branches? 


*Miss Thornton is Professor of Drawing at the lowa State Nor 
mal School, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


























Are they as thick as the trunk? Are they as long, or 
longer than the trunk? Is the tree we are observing 
on the hill-side or on level ground? How shall we 
represent it? The aim should always be to express 
character with the fewest possible lines. This exercise 
is best taken with charcoal or brush and ink. 

The teacher should make several drawings of as 
many different trees with the class until they have a 
clear idea of what is wanted, and then they should 
be encouraged to work independently. We should 
appreciate the fact thet trees are difficult, and need 
careful study; and that each one has its own individual 
characteristics. Nevertheless, associating the idea of 
a type with the form helps to simplify. 

When I notice that apple trees are largely in the 
form of a circle, maple atid oak trees 
in an ellipse, elms in a kite form, and 
pine, fir or popular in that of a cone, I 
have done much towards understanding 
the proportion of the tree and the space 
itisto fill in my composition. But 
such sketches are merely units, the re- 
sult of careful observation, and must 
be brought into groups and arranged 
in some order, before any art has en- 
tered into the work. 

As drawing involves comparison of 
detail, there should be at least two or 
more objects to compare. By this means 
a knowledge of perspective is gained, 
almost unconsciously, and from the a 
first. After placing the central object 
of interest in the sketch, the relative 
position of other objects in regard to it 
and to each other must be considered. 

In the accompanying sketch we no- 
face the tree to the right at first be- 





cause of its size, commanding position and 
strong color contrasts. We know, ata glance, 
that the other tree is farther back because its 
base “appears higher up, because its color is 
less distinct and because we can see the entire 
tree, whereas we could only see a portion of 
the height of the near tree when we looked into 
the distance beyond it. 

It is evident that position, proportion and 
color values are equally important in gaining 
correct drawing. As the eye can see only in 
one direction ata time, and then but one or 
two objects in a direct line,—-all other forms 
appearing blurred and indistinct,—so the strong- 
est contrasts in form and color should be placed 
towards the centre of the' picture, to attract the 
attention towards the part of greatest interest; 
and the outer edges should be made dim and 
indistinct. 

Another model which can be advantageously 
studied this time of year and in many respects 
resembles the tree, is a potted plant. Its width, 
height, and general action are carefully ob- 
served, and then the proportion and form of 
the larger masses of foliage and blossoms. A 
plant with coarse, simple leaves should be se- 
lected. At first, it is well to place it between the 
pupils and the light, that they may see a simple 
mass of form, without details. Such an exer- 
cise should be rendered with the brush or char- 
coal, 

Other lessons should be taken with the same 
plant in a strong side-light, so that breadth 
of light and shade may be represented. Always 
work from the darkest dark to the lightest light 
in all exercises where tones are studied and 
let me say here that all drawings should be 
made in tones, where pictorial expression is de- 
sirable. It should be one’sconstant endeavor to 
avoid outlines, and to gain effects by tone values 
only, as it is by the contrasts between them that 

forms are distinguishable. 

Still-life studies are always desirable and are espe- 
cially so at this season. The aim should be pictorial 
expression; consequently the group and not the unit 
is to be considered. 

The true picture must tell a story,—express thought 
as well as beauty. The objects should be selected with 
great care, should be simple and pleasing, and the 
combination appropriate, both in meaning and color 
value. They should be so arranged as to appear to the 
best advantage, one form partially hiding the base of 
another, and not crowded, It is better to place the 


lighter model on the lighter side, so that the shades 
may not be broken by light nor the light by dark 
tones, but lend themselves naturally to a simple treat- 
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ment in light and shade. When the groups have been 
placed on a perfectly horizontal support, a few feet 
from the observer and not far below the level of the eye, 
and in a direct side light, they are ready to be drawn. 

Pencil measurements are taken of the width and 
height of the entire group. With the thought of pro- 
portion and arrangement in the mind of the pupil, 
light lines are drawn to indicate them. Of course, 
the first consideration is to make the drawing so that 
it may well fill the space; then the width and height 
of each individual form is located. 

To make the accompanying sketch, (Fig. II!.) we 
noticed that the group was slightly taller than wide. 
In looking from side to side, we saw the right edge of 
the nearest apple slightly to the left of the centre; 
that it was about two-thirds as wide as the mug, and 
that there was a little space beyond at the extreme left, 
which was filled by another apple. 

We held our pencil horizontally at the base and top 
of the front apple, and estimated the relative location 
of the base and top of the second apple. We noticed 
that the base of the mug was higher than that of the 
front apple, and not so high apparently as the one 
farther back; also that we saw the distance from the 
upper edge of the apple to the top of the mug as 
greater than the height of the apple; and that the 


mug appeared about twice as tall as wide, and that we 
could see an ellipse at the top, whose depth and width 
we compared. 

Holding a horizontal pencil so that its upper edge 
may just come between the eve and the nearest point 
in the top edge, and comparing the straight and 
curved edges, we know how deep a curve to make. 
Holding the horizontal pencil to the nearest point in 
the base, it is evident that the curve appears deeper 
than that at the top. The space between the mug and 
handle was found to be one-fifth as wide as the mug. 

Again, we consider the handle, is it thick or thin? 
How thick is it? As thick as the distance between 
the top and upper blue band of the mug. Does it 
seem equally thick throughout? The bands, too, must 
be studied. Arethey wide or narrow? Are they far 
from each other? How far? Are the lower bands as 
far from the base as the upper ones are from the top? 

After the outlines have been thoughtfully and 
lightly sketched in this way, the tone values are to 
be considered. Where is the light side? Is it greater 
or less than the dark?» What is its shape? Lightly 
outline it. Where are the dark tones? How dark are 
they? as dark as black or grey, or what? Compare 
them with darker and lighter shade tones about the 
Are the half-tones delicate or 


room. Freely shade. 


strong? Is the reflected light stronger or weaker than 
the half-tone? Do you see a shadow cast by the ob- 
jects upon the table. What is its shape? Is it darker 
or lighter than the shade tones? The value of the 
tones is of vital importance; the direction of the 
stroke is only a matter of style. They may then be 
parallel or follow the surface. 

As the back-ground is merely to develop the beauty 
of the group, it should be kept quiet. I have found 
either a slant or vertical stroke good. But in the 
fore-ground the lines should all be horizontal, both in 
representing shadows and surface. 

The teacher should always hear in mind that art 
instruction is not to develop judgment or reasoning 
powers primarily, but that, above all, it is to develop 
that higher and better sense, the artistic. 

In conclusion, let us remember that what has been 
said in regard to the above exercises may be*said with 
equal truth in regard to any form to be considered or 
represented; that knowledge of form is obtained only 
through comparison ; that its proportion, contour, tone 
and color values are realized only by this means; that 
objects are not large or small, light or dark in them- 
selves, but only lighter or darker, larger or smaller 
than some other form. 

The following program is to be used this month in 
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the Iowa State Normal School by teachers preyaring 
for the grades indicated and if it will prove of any 

_ service to my fellow teachers I will gladly share it 
with them. 


For the Three Primary Grades. 


. Simple water-color landscapes in tones of one 
a ly The teacher painting with the cless. 

2. Observe and paint trees in black, o:1 draw them 
with charcoal. 

3. Type forms in action. 

4. Simple house from block-building. 

s. ‘*The Snow Flake’’—Saxe. 

Illustrate-——Use the snow crystal as a motive for a 
Serer frame design. 

‘““The North Wind’’—Tiiawatha, 
Riscistovs 

7. Dictation black-board exercises in design based 
upon Egyptian and Greek motives. The same exer- 
cises are taken later at the desks with brush and color. 

8. Design a calendar for the month. 

9. Draw several upright cones in a group and, by 
shading and adding a. few details, convert the same 
into an Indian village. 

10, Story about St. Valentine and design Valettines 
at black-board and desks. 

11. Story about Red-birds and paint. 

i2. Story about Washington and heve a figure pose 
in connection with it. 

13. Talk about the use of stone in the arts and show 
a picture of Giotto’s tower. Read Longfellow’s poem 
about it, and build with the blocks. 

14. Figure posing to suggest action, which is ¢e- 
veloped by tooth-picks or straight lines. 


Illustrate by 


Exercises for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


1. Simple still-life groups in pencil and also water- 
color. 

2. Analysis of the type forms based upon the objects 
used in the above exercises. 

3, Story about .Lincoln’s boyhood. Draw his log 
cabin birthplace from a sketch placed on the black- 
board by the teacher. 

4. Draw St. Andrew's cross upon the black-board 
and tell how it was used during the Revolution, and 
illustrate. 

5. Design checks and plaids by dictation at the 
black-board. 

6. Take the same exercise at desk with yellow, red 
and blue in the proportion of three tc five to eight. 

7. Study Egyptian charts; select anc arrange units. 

3 Select reading from Longfellow’ s ‘‘Keramos.’ 
Use water-colors for the descriptive .andscape scenes. 


Program for Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


1. Type forms in groups. Tone values to be studied. 
. Draw groups of books. 

3. Paint groups of books. 

4. Study the principles in the types and later con- 
vert the drawings into furniture, houses, etc. 

5. Illustrate the story of the Boston Tea-party. 

6. Illustrate the ‘‘ Ballad of Dorothy Q.”’ 

7. Talk about Pericles and the Parthenon and draw 
the Doric cast. 

8. Show pictures of the Parthenon and “raw it from 
memory. 

g. Illustrate the ‘‘Story of Baucis and Philemon.’’ 

10. Design a bookcover using a Greek unit. 


nN 





CHEATED FOR YEARS. 
Prejudice Will Cheat Us Often If Wr “et It. 


You will be astonished to find how largely you are 
influenced in every way by unreasoning prejudice. 
In many cases you will also find that the predjudice 
has swindled you, or rather, made you swindle your- 
self. A case in illustration: 

‘*T have been a constant user of Grape-nuts for nearly 
three years,’’ says a correspondent, ‘‘and I am happy 
to say that I am well pleased with the result of the 
experiment, for such it has been. 

‘*Seeing your advertisement in almost all of the 
periodicals, I for a long time looked upon it asa hoax. 
But after years of suffering with gaseous and bitter 
eructation, from my stomach, together with more or 
less loss of appetite and flesh, I concluded to try 
Grape-Nuts food for a little time and note the result. 

‘*I found it delicious, and it was not long till I 
began to experience the beneficial effects. My stomach 
resumed its normal state, the eructations and bitterness 
both ceased and I have gained all my lost weight 
back. 

‘*T am so well satisfied with the result that so long 
as I may live and retain my reason Grape-Nuts shall 
constitute quite a portion of my daily food.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. forthe famous little book ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 








History and Civics 


(Continued from page 13) 


calm and Wolfe; Conspiracy of Pontiac, (H). 
Thackeray ’s Virginians. —C r’s Last of thie 
Mohicans, (F). James’. tens oot (F).—Leng- 
fellow’s Evangeilne, (P). 


Part I1].—-Constitutional History. 


XIX. Van Buren’s Administration. 
Panic of 1837. 
Sub-Treasury. 
Maine and Canada. 
Anti-Slavery Agitation. 
Mormons. 
residential Election. 

Von Holst, II. 98-406. Schouler, IV. 276-310, 316- 
319, 324-343. Patton, II. 731-734. Barnes, 178- 
180. Eggleston, 276, 277. Eliot, 373, 376, 377, 
379, 380. Higginson, 267-269. Johnston, § 496- 
§00, 540-511. Scudder, 335, 336, 345, 352. Amer. 
Politics (J), 125-131. Building the Nation, 305- 
313, 440-449. Benton, I. 735-739; Il. 7-208. Mak- 
ing of the Great West, 264-270. Amer. S. S. 
J. Q. Adams, 252-263; Calhoun, 122-209; Clay, II 
69-94, 113-193; Webster, 235-240. Amer. Politics, 
(C), 36-39; Book II. 25, 26; Book III. 23-25, 95, 
96. Kennedy’s Annals of Quodlibet, (F). 

XX. Harrison and Tyler’s Administration. 
Death of Harrison. 
Tyler and the Whigs. 
Right of Petition. 
Tariff of 1842. 
Treaty with England. 
Texas and Mexico. 
Florida. 
Telegraph. 
Presidential Election. 

Von Holst, II. 406-714.--Schouler, IV. 364-410, 441- 
451, 457-462, 466-490.—Patton, II. 735-750.—Barnes, 
180-184, 205.—Eggleston, 274, 277, 278, 287.—Eliot, 
378, 380-384, 488.—Higginson, 270-272.—Johnston, 


§]514-519, 521-525, 527, 532.—Scudder, 336-339, 345, - 


360.—Amer. Politics, (J) 132-140.—Benton, 
209-638.—Blaine, I. 26-40, 193, 194.—Grant, I. 47, 
53-56, 58.—Amer. S. S. J. Q. Adams, 263-309; 
Calhoun, 209-255; Clay, II. 193-272; Wesbter, 241- 
263.—Amer. Politics, (C). 39-47; Book II. 26-28; 
Book III. 99-109.—Lincoln, Century, Jan., 1887. 


XXI. Polk’s Administration. 


Texas. 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin. 

Oregon Treaty. 
Boundary of Texas. 
Taylor’s Victories. 
Opposition to the War. 
March to Mexico. 
Treaty of Peace. 

Wi! mot Proviso. 
Presidential Election. 

Von Holst, III. 1-455.—Schouler, IV. 504-515, 518-528, 
538-540, 543-550.— Patton, II. 751 828,—Barnes, 
185-191, 205, 206.—Eggleston, 278-280— 283-287, 
292, 293.—Eliot, 384-388, 390-395.— Higginson, 
273-279.—Johnston, 9541-551, 557-579.— Scudder, 
339-350.—Amer. Politics, (J) 141-150. Half Hours, 
II. 337-350.—Our First Century, 487-493. —Build- 
ing the Nation, 291-300, 314-350, 363-386.—Benton, 
Il. 639-736.—Blaine, I. 41-85.—Grant, I. 92-192.— 
Comte de Paris, I. 30-59.—Making of the Great 
West, 156-161, 211-213, 227-245, 248-263.—Amer. C. 
S. California, 48-150; Missouri, 189-219; Oregon, 
1-352; Amer. S. S. Calhoun, 255-352; Clay, II. 
272-324; Webster, 264-297.—Amer. Politics, (C), 
47-50; Book II. 28-32; Book III. 116, 117.—Lin- 
coln, Century, Feb., 1887.—Ladd’s War with Mex- 
ico. —Irving’s Astoria, .(F).—Whittier’s Angels of 
Buena Vista, (P). —Lowell’s Biglow Papers. 
(First Series). (P). 

XXI/. Taylor and Filmore’s Administration. 
California. 
Compromise of 1850. 
Death of Taylor. 
New Leaders of Congress. 
Presidential Election. 


Von Holst, III. 456-597; IV. 1-231.—Patton, LI. 829- 
843.—Barnes, I91-193.—Eggleston, 293-295.—Eliot, 
394-399. Higginson, 280-282. —Johnston, % 584- 
593, 598.—Scudder, 350-3*4, 359, 369.—Amer. Poli- 
tics (J), 151-157.—Our First. Century, 500-507, 550- 
557.—Building the Nat’on, 353-362, 387-398.—Ben- 





ton, II. 737-788.—Blaine, I. 86-108.—Grant, I. 194- 
206.—Making of the Great West, 271-287.—Amer. 
Cc. S. California, 151-376.—Amer. S. S. Clay, II 
324-414; Webster, 297-362. Amer. Politics (C) ,50- 
54; Book II. 32-35; Book III. 109-112, 122-126, — 
Taylor’s E] Dorado, (F). 
XXIII. The United States of 1850. 

Population, Immigration, and Growth of Cities. 
Inventions. 

Railroads. 

Telegraphs. 

Reaping Machines. 

Revolvers. 

Matches. 

Sewing Machines. 

Printing Presses. 
Education, Newspapers and Literature. 
Temperance and Abolition. 
Mining, Agriculture and Manufacturers. 


Schouler, [V. 121-132, 210-218, 296-300, 353-358, 4II- 
417, 421-429, 469, 549, 550. Eggleston, 273, 274, 
293, 204, 296, 374-376, 378-381.—Eliot, 369-374, 
488. Higginson, 260, 261.—Scudder, 316, 317, 335, 
360-369. Johnston, 9450-453, 455-457, 463-470, 504, 
527-529, 536-538, 580, 581, 595, 597. Our First 
Century, 393-401, 464-471. Building the Nation, 
251-281, 305-313, 425-439, 450-459. Amer. C. S. 
Missouri, 232-240; New York, II. 550-561. Haw- 
thorne’s House of Seven Gables; Blithedale Ro- 
mance, (F). Trowbridge’s Cudjo’s Cave. (F). 

XXIV. Pierce’s Administration. 
Martin Koszta. 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Struggle for Kansas. 

Attack on Sumner. 
Republican Party. 
Presidential Election. 

Von Holst, IV. 232-461; V. 1-490.—Patton, II. 844- 
850. Barnes, 194-196. Eggleston, 298-301.—Eliot, 
400-405. Higginson, 282- ~285. — Johnston, T 604, 
605, 611-624.—Scudder, 369-373. Amer. Politics, 
(J) 158-169.—Building ‘the Nation, 399-414. Blaine, 
I. 109-130.—Amer. C. S. Kansas, 1-208; Missouri, 
241-250. Lincoln Century, March, April, May, 
June, 1887. Phillip’s Conquest of Kansas; Three 
Years on the Kansas Border. (H). 

XXV. Buchanan’s Administration. 
Panic of 1857. 
Minnesota. 

Oregon. 

Kansas. 

Growth of Slavery. 
Dred Scott. 

John Brown. 

North and South. 
Presidential Election. 
Secession. 
Buchanan's Policy. 

Patton, II. 850-879.—Parnes, 196-2co, 208, 209.—Elict, 
405-416. Eggleston, 301, 302, 304-306.—Higgin- 
son, 289-290.—Scudder, 373-380. Johnston 627, 
629-631, 642-665.—Amer. Politics (J), 170-185. Half 
Hours, II. 363-372.—Our First Century, 616-625, 
672-678, 704-711. Building the Nation, 414-424, 
460-475.—Comte de Paris, I. 107-132. Blaine, I. 
130-177, 215-278.—Grant, I. 218-228.—Cox, 55-80, 
86-100. Amer, C. S. Kansas, 209-267; Missouri, 
251-266. Lincoln, Century, June, July, August, 
September, October and November, 1887. 

XXVI. Lincoln’s Administration. 
Fort Sumter. 

Call to Arms. 
Massachusetts’ Sixth. 
Buil Run. 

General McClellan. 
Results of the Year, 
Mason and Slidell. 

Patton, II. 880-912.—Barnes, 215-223.—Eliot, 420-424, 
428-432. Eggleston, 306-308, 310-312, 350, 351. 
Higginson, 291-298. Johnston, 669-671, 681, 682 
686, 687.--Scudder, 380-389. Amer, Politics (J), 
186-191 .—Half Hours, II. 372-382. Our First Cen- 
tury, 753-760, 769-777, 848-851. Blaine, I. 295-309, 
337, 338, 347-349, 580-587. Cox, eae 275-293 .— 
Grant, I. 229-281. Comte de Paris, I. 133-196, 218- 
316, 464-472. Amer. C. S. Kentucky, 231-273; 
Missouri, 267-341. Lincoiz, Century, March, 
April, June, July, 1888. Coffin’ s Boys of Ol. 
Morford’s Days of Shoddy, (IF). Lowell's Biglow 
Papers (Second Series), No 1. 
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Chapter III. 
Building’ 

Dear Town Mice :— 
We’ve discovered that the way to write a good 
business letter is to go about it in the same way 
you’d build a house. Now, a house has foundation, 
walls, roof, windows, etc., and all must be carefully 
planned, you know, if you want a good building. We 
find that a business letter is not such a hard task as we 
used to suppose it was. That is because we have 
learned how to build each part; and we will share our 

discovery with you. 

This letter is to tell you how Miss Bonny has 
showed us the _way to plan and to build up a letter, 
which, instead of foundation, walls, etc., has— 

1. The Heading. 

. The Address. 

The Body, or message. 
. The Subscription. 

. The Signature. 

6. The Superscription. 

(We ‘‘Country Mice’’ have aiways called No. 6 the 
‘* Address,’’ and Miss Bonny says it is not wrong to do 
so. But one of our boys who is at a Business College 
told us that they say ‘‘Superscription’’ there; so, 
sometimes, we use the word, too. At any rate, it adds 
another word to our vocabulary, as Miss Bonny laugh- 
ingly tells us.) 

We have had the inclosed letter outlines on our 
blackboard for several days, as they show us just 
where to put these six important parts. (See Diagram 
No. I.) 

You know our little country 


a Business Letter. 
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up a big surprise party; and so, you see, we don’t 
write at such times. Still, we want to know just how 
to do things in the right way. And as soon’as Miss 
Bird has given you the ‘‘Social Letter’? work, as she 
wrote Miss Bonny she was planning to do, will you 
kindly copy it for us, and send us sample invitation 
cards, etc. 

We send by this mail some samples of Harvest Sup- 
per and Husking Bee invitations. The Harvest Sup- 
per was given by our church, and Mr. Barnes, one of 
our farmers, gave the Husking Bee. We had lots of 
fun at both; and Elsa bas written a long account of 
each for you, for you to use next Fall. Miss Bonny 
says these invitations are so novel that she is sure you 
will enjoy them. 

The ‘‘letter notes’’ inclosed with them are copied 
from our board work, and we hope that they will 
prove as useful to you as that nice big package of 
business letters, which you so kindly sent last week, 
has been to us. . 

Thanking you for taking such pains to collect and 
to send them to us, we are, 

Very cordially, your 
‘*Country Mice Friends.’’ 

So runs a letter from Miss Bonny’s scholars to Miss 
Bird’s school. They were .thinking, evidently, as 
you see, of the fable of ‘‘The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse.’’ That was because the little First 
Readers had been using the story for their reading 
lessons for two or three days. 

(See three diagrams on page 18. No. 1 is the 
outline of a letter, No. 2 and No. 3 are envelopes, 


The letter outiine on the board was sixteen inches 
wide, twenty-one and one-half inches long, and the 
heading began five inches from the top (at the right 
hand, of course). 

When Miss Bird used it in her city school, she made 
a ‘‘game"’ of it, called ‘‘Just Exactly So.’’ She 
would write on these lines a short, model, 
letter, then hold a big piece of manila paper over the 
letter, while eager little copyists tried to put on the 
board or on their ‘‘pads’’ a letter exactly like hers, 
with every comma, period, space, etc., just right, and 
the lines nice and even. By the way, as a prize for 
a model letter, she gave the dearest little correspond- 
ence cards (pink, with gilt edges) that you ever saw. 
Tina and Teresa, little Italian twins, won some, and 
immediately gave a birthday party—though their birth- 
day was three months in the future! 
their prize. 

Try ‘‘Just Exactly So * as soon as you can, for it is 
fun if you are really in e.rnest. 
headings too high or too low, too much to the right 


business 


—in order to use 


It is hard not to get 


or too much to the left, etc. 
Here is some of the board work which Miss Bonny's 
scholars copied for their friends, the ‘‘City Mice."’ 
The Heading. 
Includes address of writer and date. Occupies two 
or three short lines at the upper right-hand corner of 
the first page. 
Examples :— 
1. 37 West toth St., 
New York City, 
May I, 190. 
. Norwich, Conn., 
May 3, 1904. 
3. 41 Lafayette St., 





schools are not graded as your 
big city ‘schools are. You say 
you are in the first, second, 
third, grade, etc. We say, 
we are in the first, second, 
third Reader, etc. 

So we’ll tell you that two of 
the Fourth Reader boys, Harry 
and Jasper, have drawn these 
diagrams for you. Miss 
Bonny usually asks these two 
boys to do such work for us, 
as they have nice beveled 
rulers, which they enjoy 
using, and are very careful 
about their measurements. 
Almost every day they have 
some such work. 

Walter, who isin the Fifth 
Reader, brought in the best 
business letters, and copies of 
them are inclosed for you. 

Elsa, who is also in the 
‘Fifth Reader,’’ and whose 
penmanship is the best in the 
school, made the copies. 
Don’t you think her writing 
is as pretty as it isclear? We 
are all proud of it. She is a 
writing monitor in our school, 
because of her skill in this 
line, and she is very patient 
with those of us who find it 
hard to write well. 

We are going to write 
‘‘party notes,’’ etc., next 
week. You have had more 
experience in that line than 
we have, as you live in a 
city and have given and re- 
ceived invitations. But out 
here in the country, we just 
ask our special friends to come 
to. our birthday party, or get 
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Blackboard Reading Lesson. 


Rnroranx fw to 


She Roma Nat -ot 
f, Sr Jd name and no 


Portland, Me., 


July 1, 1904. 
, ay 4. Hotel Sea-view, 


Santa Barbara, Cal., 

March 23, 1903. 

Don't get into the habit of 
heading your letters—even to 
your school-chums—with only 
‘“Home, May 1o,’’ ‘‘ Monday 
evening,’’ etc, It may make 
very little difference now 
but you are forming a hab « 
which may lead to trouble. 
In letters of importance, 
every little detail counts. (In 
the last number of the ‘‘ Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR,’’ isa long 
‘‘Advertised Remit 
tances.’’ Seven sent money 
for subscriptions, but gave no 
address: five 
yave name, but no Postofflice 


or State. Of course the send 


-. We Qa Uae Ans. poe ers would wonder why their 
magazines did not come, 


Perhaps, if they’d had t) : 
which Miss Bonny’s 
given, their 
business letters wouldn't have 
omitted such important 
**details.’’) 


Practice Work. 

Each of the scholars went to 
the board and drew and e: - 
plained diagrams. Then cate 
five minutes of seat work. 
‘* The first row,’’ Miss Bonny 
‘may write from some 
small village, the second row 
from some college or acad- 
emy, the third row from 
hotels, the fourth from large 
cities.’ 


scholars were 
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In one minute all the hands were raised, for all had 
the heading written on their ‘‘pads.’’ 
The first row had such headings as: 


Examples. 
1. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y., 


¥; Peru, Vt., Gentlemen: 
March 1, 1905. (If you are sending for a book, and so use only a 
2. Andover, Conn., few lines for the body of your letter, leave a deeper 
May~3, 1902. 


margir. above the heading, and use a comma and a dash 
after the ‘‘Gentlemen,’’— The colon is used when 
your letter is more than a short order or a note. The 
dash is sometimes nsed, also, with the colon.) 


Village headings need only two lines. 

The second row gave: 

I. Rogers Academy, 
Rogers, Ark., 


May 28, 1897. 2. Mr. John R. Ames, 
2. Carleton College, Greenwich, Conn., 
‘ Northfield, Minn., Dear Sir: 
March 10, 18go. 3. Dr. John Howland, 


62 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, I11., 
Dear Sir:— 
I incilose, etc. 
4. Mrs. Ethel Stretch, 
Vinita, Ind. Ter., 
Dear Madam,— 


5. Mr. Philip Ray: 


The third and fourth rows also used three lines, as 
in a large city the hotel or street and number should 
be given. 

The Geography ‘‘Travel Class’? were glad of the 
chance to show how many places they knew about, 
and Walter said, ‘‘It’s fun to stop—-on paper—at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and those places where it costs so 

_much; and I’ve a list of twenty big hotels, here and 
in Europe, that I’m going to use. So, when you see 
a fifty-dollar-a-day hotel heading, you’ll know it’s 
mine!’’ ene Pd 

The name and address of person written to occupies 
the short lines to the left at the beginning of the let- 
ter. We have already learned that the Introduction 
consists of the name, address and salutation. Fora 
formal letter, use both; to a friend, the name and 
address are omitted, and only the salutation used. 

There are many variations in the style of address, 
to suit the degrees of formality. One rule holds good 
in all, however, namely: 

Either the address proper, or the writing below (e. 
g., lower lett corner of last page), must furnish the 
full name and address of the one to whom the letter 
is written. 

What is called the Business Form gives the full 
name of the person or firm addressed, usually with | 
the postoffice address, and with or without a compli- 
mentary phrase of address. Be careful to use the right 
initials. If yéu are not ceztain, consult a directory. No. 2. 
The address begins on the line below the heading, at 
the left of the page. The first line is for the name, the oe 
second, (a little more to the right—see No. 1) is for 
the address (city, etc.), and the third line, even with 
the first beginning atthe margin, is for the salutation. 
Leave a half-inch margin on both sides of the page. 





_H eadi ng 


Address of person written to 


Salutation 


Body of the letter 


Subscription 


Signature 




















Punctuation of Address. 


1. Use a period after every abbreviation. 

2. Use a comma after the name. 

3. Use a comma at the end of the salutation, if a 
short note is written; if it is to be a longer letter, use 
a colon at the end of the salutation. 











Sail On, Thou Ship of State. 


Words Selected. 





Business Notes for the Blackboard. 

1. Address a firm in the business form, The com- 
plimentary salutation may be used or not, as you 
prefer ; but the addition of ‘‘Gentlemen:’’ makes the 
address more personal and more courteous. A com- 
pany may be addressed, without the ‘‘Gentlemen:’’— 
for the idea is less personal, but it is not considered 
courteous. , 

3. Begin each line of the address a little to the right 
of the preceding one. Begin the salutation a little 
to the right of the marginal line when the address oc- 
cupies three lines; as in Example 3. 

4. Begin each important word of the salutation with 
a capital letter, and close with a comma and. dash, or 
with a colon. 

5. ‘*‘Business letters include all correspondence defi- 
nitely bearing upon the writer’s financial, official, or 
professional relations to other people.’’ 

"6. ‘Business letters should be answered the same 
day they are received, unless the answer is delayed 
for a sufficient reason.’’ 

7. Enclose stamp when.the reply would benefit you 
more than the person addressed. 


The Message. 

The message is the body of the letter—whatever 
you have to write. When the address consists of 
three lines or more, begin the letter on the same line 
as the salutation. (See example 3.) Otherwise, begin 
the letter on the line below the last line of the 
address. 

Avoid flourishes. Be brief and clear. Each sen- 
tence should be short and to the point. In ordering 
goods, state just what you want, and how and where 
goods are to be sent. Don’t mix in other matters 
with-an order. Use a separate sheet for them. 


Rule in Answering a Letter. 


‘‘Answer a letter promptly; acknowledge its re- 
ciept; mention its date, and take up all the points in 
it requiring your notice.’’ 

The three cardinal virtues of a good business letter 
are Point, Brevity, and Clearness. 

To secure Point, carefully confine the message to 
the specific business. 

To secure Brevity,—state the exact message in tlie 
fewest words. 

To secure Clearness,—simplicity and accuracy of 
expression, and legibility of handwriting are neces- 
sary. A comma in the wrong place, or an error in 
grammar, may be fatal. ‘‘One poorly-written letter 
may need two subsequent letters to explain away its 
blunders.’’ In these days of the typewriter, penman- 
ship must be clear and plain to be tolerated. You 
may lose the position you apply for because your let- 
ter requires too much time to decipher it, or your 
manuscript comes back because the busy editor cannot 
afford time to translate your ‘‘scrawl.’’ 

Write only on one side of the sheet, so that your 
letter can be easily transferred to the copy book. 


T. B. Weaver, Prospect, 0. 
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all its fears Is hang-ing breath-less on thy fate. 


breast the sea! Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
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laid thy keel, What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. wg on, sail on, thou ship of state, Sail on, O Un-ion, strong and great! Sail, sail on! sail, sail on! 
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N THE study of South America mention 

was made of the form and position of the 
land mass of the globe; and it was found 
that while the greatest portion of this land 
surface was grouped in the northern’ hemi- 
sphere, yet two considerable portions of it extended 
southward beyond the equator and formed great conti- 
nents. One of these continents—South America—has 
been considered; the other—Africa—is to be the sub- 
ject of this article. : 

The topical outlines used in the study of the other 
continents will have to be somewhat modified when 
applied to Africa. 

1. Location. 

In hemispheres. 
In relation to other continents. 

2. Geographical History. 

3. Outline. 

4. Surface features. 

5. Drainage. 

Rivers. 
Lakes. . 
Size, location and utility of each, 
. Climate. 
As affected by latitude, surface features, and 
winds. 
. Vegetation. 
. Animal life. 
g. Peoples. 
Native races. 
Foreigners. 

10. Political, commercial and national standing 
among the peoples of the world. 

Africa, the second of the continents in size, the true 
South of the earth, lies in the southern part of the 
eastern hemisphere. It has for its immediate neigh- 
bors, Asia, the cradle of the world’s peoples, and 
Europe, the cradle of the world’s civilization. Yet, 
its connection with the former is too slight to insure 
any necessary relation between them; and its separa- 
tion from the latter such as to preclude any marked 
influence upon the bulk of this, the most exclusive of 
continents. 

The great river valleys of the earth have been the 
first homes of the nations of the earth; and Africa is 
no exception to this rule. For, along the banks of 
the Nile we find, as far back as the time of Abraham, 
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An Egyptian Shaduf, the Oldest of W<il-Sweeps, Lifting 
the Nile Waters to the Thirsty Fields 
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A Ship of the Desert Passing the Tombs of the 
Khalifo, Cairo, Egypt 


a nation with an established government; fixed indus- 
trial arts; and an advanced learning. Yet the greater 
part of the continent has remained outside the pale 
of civilization, even to the present time. Shut off on 
the north by the great Sahara and hampered on the 
other sides by its massive form, its unhealthy coast 
lands, and its non-navigable rivers which have offered 
few inducements to commercial activity and have 
fostered no great kingdoms, its only intercourse, ex- 
cept on the Mediterranean side, has been an indiffer- 
ent trade with Asia. 

About the ninth century B. C., the Phoenicians es- 
tablished a trading post on the north shore of the con- 
tinent which they called Carthage or Africanus—the 
latter meaning separate settlement. This name is sup- 
posed to have been gradually applied to the entire 
continent, hence the present name, Africa. 

According to Herodotus, during the reign of Necho, 
about 600 B.C., Phoenician sailors in his employ sailed 
from the Red Sea, around the southern coast, through 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Nile, 
searching for a route by which goods could be trans- 
ported by water from the region of the Nile to Asia. 

After the Saracen conquest of north Africa in the 
seventh and succeeding centuries, all the rest of the 
continent was cut off from intercourse with Europe, 
and the only additions to the knowledge of the 
country were supplied by Arab historians, who made 
some mention of Arab kingdoms founded to the south 
of the Sahara. 

Early in the fifteenth century, Prince Henry of 
Portugal devoted himself to the quest of an ocean 
route to the east, and the results were the rounding of 
the Cape of Good Hope by Diaz in 1486 and the suc- 
cessful voyage of Vasco da Gama to the Indies in 1497- 
98. Following these discoveries, Portuguese settle- 
ments were formed along the east and west coasts. 
During the most flourishing days of their rule the 
Portuguese penetrated some distance into the interior, 
especially into Abyssinia, but never with any per- 
manent results. About this time the Turks established 
themselves along the Mediterranean shores, while 
from the regions of the Senegai and Gambia, both 
British and French attempted to find the mysterious 
city of Timbuctoo. In 1652 the Dutch occupied the 
site of Cape Town. 

The systematic exploration of the continent, how- 
ever, has been almost entirely the work of the nine- 


teenth century. The journeys of Mungo Park, the 
discoveries of the course of the Niger, the exploration 
of the Sudan and Sahara, with the discovery of Lake 
Chad, were the earliest fruits of the efforts to know 
more of this continent. A renewed interest was 
aroused in 1849 when Dr. Livingstone made his first 
exploring journey ; \ since that time there has been 
almost constant activity, and much light has been 
thrown upon the imperfect geography of this great 
‘*dark continent.'’ The largest share of early African 
exploration fell into the hands of the British, but 
their successes finally awakened the other Kuropean 
nations, and explorers of all nationalities have flocked 
to the continent. 

Africa is distinguished from all’ the other yrand- 
divisions by its almost insular form and its unbroken 
outline. With the exception of the Gulf of Guinea 
on the west, the continent is a true oval. This ree 
ularity is due largely to the plateau character and 
stability of the continent, which has always stood on 
about the same level above the ocean, There have 
been no rising or sinking coasts and little erosion. 
Compared to its size, the coastline of Africa is the 
shortest on the globe. This gives it the least contact 
with the ocean and makes it less subject to oceanic 
influences. The absence of continental islands along 
the coast is also noteworthy. Madagascar, the only 
large African island, is so separated from the main- 
land that it can hardly be considered as beariny any 
relation to it. 

The religf of the continent also presents this general] 
sameness. The form of the surface is that of au ele- 
vated plateau from the surface of which rise a few 
higher ridges and isolated peaks. The outer slopes of 
this plateau, approach close to the sea and nowhere leave 
room for extensive low plains. The edges or bound- 
ing ranges are, as a rule, higher than the interior re- 
gions so that the surface of the continent resembles a 
huge saucer. 

In this vast interior plateau region are found the 
great lakes and ¢4ya sources of the large rivers of 
Africa. The great continental water divide has its be- 
ginning in the northeast corner. It extends south- 
ward to about twelve degrees south latitude, diverges 
to the west across the continent, then again crosses to 
the east; effectually separating the streams of the At- 
lantic and Indian Oceans. Study these great river sys- 
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tems and compare them with the rivers of North 
America. Why have they not been of greater com- 
mercial value to Africa? Which one. is best known? 
What do you know of the discovery and exploration of 
the lakes of Central Africa? : 

Besides the rivers of the ocean systems, mention 
must be made of the vast area of inland drainage con- 
sisting of the basin of Lake Chad and the streams flow- 
ing into it, and also of the streams of this region which 
are of a temporary character. 

The equator crosses Africa near the center, hence the 
climatic differences are less extreme than those of the 
other continents. Extending more than thirty de- 
grees both north and south of the equator, almost the 
entire continent lies in the torrid zone, and as the 
altitude varies so slightly, the climatic belts are like- 
wise marked by uniformity. Equatorial Africa re- 
sembles in climate and vegeta- 
tion the Amazon region. 

The narrow coast plains are 


ordinary numbers, while the deer is almost entirely 
wanting. Four species of rhinoceros represent a 
group common to Africa and south-western Asia. The 
carnivores include the lion, leopard, hyena, jackal, 
and a large number of civets and their allies, but the 
tiger, fox, and wolf are wanting. The African ele- 
phant was formerly found throughout nearly the whole 
of this region, but its range is now limited owing to 
the persecution it has met with for the sake of its 
ivory. Monkeys, especially the baboons and their 
allies, are widely distributed, the crocodile abounds 
in all the rivers, and snakes atid other reptiles are 
common everywhere. Birds are less varied, but a few 
striking forms occur, including the ostrich, the larg- 
est existing species. The savanna areas with their 


‘abundant pasture, are fitted to be the home of large 


ruminants, and of the carnivores which prey upon 








of any importance have ever arisen among them. 
They are divided into petty tribes, speaking different 
dialects, living an unprogressivc, uncivilized life; 
often warring among themselves to further the slave 
trade which was the scourge of Africa for centuries, 
or bartering ivory and other tropical products with 
the traders or neighboring tribes. More than sixty per 
cent of them are heathen, their religion being of the 
most degrading character. The nomadic races of the 
north live under a patriarchal form of government. 
They are Mohammedans and to their influence may 
be traced the establishment of the few native states, 
notably those along the Mediterranean. 

So far, our study of Africa has been that of the 
continent as a whole. For such study the constant 


“use of maps is necessary. There is no point thus far 


mentioned but what should be emphasized by map 
study. Wall and text book maps 
should be used freely in consid- 
ering location, form, surface 





hot and unhealthy, the more 
elevated interior somewhat 
cooler. On both sides of the 
equatorial region is the savanna 
belt—the great grassy plains, 
similar to the llanos of South 
America. Here, the rainfall 
varies with the winds and the 
seasons. This savanna merges 
to north and south into the true 
desert where the dying influ- 
ence of the trade winds is felt 
at all times. 

The northern desert forms a 
part of the great rainless region 
stretching westward from the 
desert of Gobi in Asia. Its size 
and character are due to the 
fact that the continent is so 
broad in the north, and also the 
position on the north of the 
Atlas range, screens the desert 
from the action of the moisture- 
bearing winds from the Medit- 
erranean. ‘This portion is the 
largest region of extreme heat 
on the globe; yet it is subject 
to great variations, the temper- 
ature often passing from the in- 
tense heat of the day to freezing 
point at night. 

The conditions of surface, 
drainage and climate naturally 
exert an important influence 
upon the vegeable life of the 
continent; and, through that, 
upon the animal life. The flora 
of the northern part of Africa 
resembles that of southern Eu- 
rope, the forests consisting of 
oaks and olive trees, while the 
vine, fig and cereals thrive. 
The southern temperate regions 
are marked by the brilliancy 
and abundance of their flower- 
ing plants. Few forests exist, 
but there is much pasture land. 

Except in the oases, the des- 
erts are practically devoid of vegetation. The date 
palm, the most notable product of these regions, owes 
its distribution largely to the dissemination of its 
seeds by the nomadic tribes, who depend almost en- 
tirely upon it for food. In the forest of tropical 
Africa are found cacoa, sago, and oil palms, rubber 
and gum producing trees, many varieties of enor- 
mous gtasses and bamboo, and other plants peculiar 
to this region. 

More large wild animals are found in Africa than in 
any other grand division. Naturally the Sahara sup- 
ports very little animal life, but what is known as the 
Ethiopian region, the territory extending southward 
from the Sahara, teems with animals peculiar to Africa. 

‘*Especially characteristic of the Ethiopian region 
is the abtindance of ungulates and carnivorous animals, 
the former including the hippopotami and giraffes, 
found nowhere else in the world. The family best 
represented is the antelopes, which occur in extra- 
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them. The forests, on the other hand, are little 
adapted to the life of large animals, except the ele- 
phant; and in some parts are. strikingly devoid of 
animal life. They are, however, the special home of 
the great man-like apes, which hardly extend at all 
beyond the forest boundary. Though poor in wild 
animals the northern deserts are pre-eminently the 
home of the camel, while all the drier parts are par- 
ticularly suited to the ostrich.’’—J/i//. 

But two races are represented by the people of 
Africa. From the earliest times the arid sections of 
northern Africa have been held by the whites, while 
the greater part of the continent has been dominated 
by the blacks. In very recent years, European settle- 
ments have modified these conditions somewhat, but 
at the present time the largest per cent of the inhab- 
itants belong to the black race. There is very little 
political cohesion among the native peoples of Africa; 
and, with the exception of ancient Egypt, few states 








conditions, drainage, etc. Pro- 
duct maps should be made in 
the study of flora and fauna. 
Special attention is called to 
the map on page forty-five of 
Frye's Grammar School Geog- 
raphy, showing the native 
plants of Africa; to the one on 
page fifty-five, showing the ani- 
mal life of the continent; and 
to the commercial map on pages 
. Ig0-Igt. As we come to the 
political study of the continent, 
maps showing the regions con- 
trolled by the various nations 
are indispensable. Boundaries 
are indefinite and shifting, but 
general locations can be given. 
In the study of the various 
political divisions, a wide range 
of method will be necessary. 
Naturally we begin with Egypt 
and give to it most time and 
attention. The beginnings of 
its history may be said to mark 
the dawn of the history of the 
world. Every child is familiar 
with the stories of Joseph and 
Moses, and the Egypt of their 
time, living still in the monu- 
ments which the Hebrews helped 
to build.” A repetition of these 
stories will give a new inter- 
est to the present study of this 
ancient land. Social conditions 
among the native Egyptians 
have changed little since the 
days whem the children of Israel 
‘‘built for Pharoah treasure 
cities, Pithom and Rameses,’’ or 
were ‘‘scattered throughout all 
the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead of straw’’ that 
they might complete the tale of 
bricks demanded by their task- 
masters. 
Says an English lady who re- 
cently wrote of her journey up 
the Nile, ‘‘I believe the physique and life of the 
modern fellah is almost identical with the physique 
and life of that ancient Egyptian laborer whom we 
know so wellin the wall paintings of the tombs. 
Square in the shoulders, slight but strong in the 
limbs, ‘full-lipped, brown-skinned, we see him wear- 
ing the same loin-cloth, plying the same shaduf, plow- 
ing with the same plow, preparing the same food in 
the same way, and eating it with his fingers from the 
same bowl, as did his forefathers of six thousand years 
ago. 

The household life and social ways of even the pro- 
vincial gentry are little changed. Water is poured on 
one’s hands just before going to dinner from just such 
aewer and into just such a basin as we see pictured 
in the festival scenes at Thebes. Though the lotus 
blossom is missing, a bouquet is still given to each 
guest when uc takes his place at the table. The head 
of the sheep Killed for the banquet is still given to 
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me poor. Those who are helped to meat or drink 
touch the head and breast in acknowledgment, as of 
old. The musicians still sit in the lower end of the 
hall, the singers yet clap their hands in time to their 
own voices; the dancing girls still dance and the 
buffoon in his high cap still performs his uncouth 
antics, for the entertainment of the guests. Water is 
brought to the table in jars of the same shape manu- 
factured at the same town, asin the days of Cheops 
aud Chephren; and the mouths of the bottles are filled 
in precisely the same way with fresh leaves and flow- 
ers. The cucumber stuffed with minced meat was a 
favorite dish in those times of old and I can testify to 
its excellence now. Little boys in Nubia yet wear the 
side-lock that graced the head of Rameses in his 
youth; and little girls may be seen wearing a garment 
closely resembling the girdles worn by young prin- 
cesses in the time of Thotmes I. A sheik still walks 
with a long staff; a Nubian belle still plaits her tresses 
in scores of little tails; and the pleasure boats of the 
modern governor, as well as the dahabeeyah hired by 
the European traveler, reproduces in all essential fea- 
tures the painted galleys represented in the tombs of 
the kings.”’ 

The bare geographical facts relating to Egypt are 
few. It is simply a strip of desert land made fertile 
by the annual inundation of the Nile, when, as Virgil 
sings, ‘‘the farmer rides his fields in painted bark 
around.’’? Or as Shakespeare makes Mark Antony 
say— 7 / 

‘*They take the flow o’ the Nile * 

By certain scales of the pyramids; they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 

Or foilson follow: the higher Nilus swells, 

The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 

Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest.’’ 

The boundaries of Egypt are rather indefinite. It 
has but two noted cities: Alexandria, once the seat 
of the learning of the world; and Cairo, the capital. 
Its commerce is inconsiderable, and its government 
weak. In many ways it is but the puppet of the 
stronger European powers. ’ 

But we cannot trace the Nile to its source in the 
lakes of Central Africa without recalling something of 
its history, and bringing to mind some of the heroic 
explorers who sought these lakes. A mention of Cairo 
brings us to the pyramids and we must learn some- 
thing of these wonderful monuments. The Suez Canal 
shows us one of the greatest and most beneficial 
achievements of modern engineering. 

The rest of the northern coast of Africa is occupied 
by a group of states known as the Barbary States, so 
named from their original inhabitants, the Berbers. 
Most of the present inhabitants of these states are 
Mohammedans, and their civilization is on a par with 
that of the other Mohammedan countries. The pro- 
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ducts are such as grow easily, and the methods 
employed in their production are primitive. The best 
olive oil and dates in the world come from Tunis. 
Wine is shipped from Algeria to France. Morocco is 
the only one of these states which maintains its inde- 
pendence. The others are tributary to European 
states. There are but few cities and these are of but 
little commercial importance. 

South Africa, or ‘‘White Man’s Africa’’ as it 1s 
called, includes that portion of the continent south of 
the Zambezi and Orange Rivers. Settled originally 
by the Dutch, who in turn, have been crowded inland 
by the British, this is now the most promising part of 
the continent. 

Something of the history of the Boers and their 
settlement in this country should be told to the pupils. 
A brief sketch of their struggles with the British will 
also be of interest. The discovery of diamonds at 
Kimberly, and of gold at Johannesburg, and the con- 
sequent changes brought about by these discoveries, 
should receive attention. 

The other parts of the. African continent are to a 
great extent unknown. European nations have estab- 
lished a nominal sovereignty over large tracts for com- 
mercial purposes, but definite stafeés and recognized 
governments do not as yet exist. On the west coast is 
the small republic of Liberia, settled many years ago 
by freed slaves from the United States. Abyssinia 
occupies the rocky plateau in the east. We may judge 
of the condition of the country when we are told that 
its capital is changed whenever the supply of fire 
wood is exhausted. 

Do not attempt to teach the separate divisions of 
Africa. If you wish, pupils may be shown a map 
upon which part under the control of the different 
nations are indicated. The commercial facts relating 
to the various parts may be considered, but, beyond 
this, it is worse than useless to require pupils to learn 
the various minor states and sub-divisions. Give 
them the general history of the continent. Let them 
study it almost altogether as a whole. Pay much 

attention to its characteristic life. Note in detail the 
history and geography of its best known and most 
important divisions—Egypt and South Africa. See 
that from reading and verbal descriptions, the pupils 
have a clear idea of the great Sahara, and, in a general 
way, acquaint them with the recent development of 


the continent. 
Give them the stories of Livingstone, Stanley, Chi- 


nese Gordon, Kruger, Cecil Rhodes, and others whose 
names are connected with the exploration and settle- 
ment of Africa. In the study of this continent, more 
than any other, attention should be paid to the ma- 
terial found in current magazines and newspapers 
bearing especially upon its geography. No less than 
four of the magazines for this month (December, 1903) 
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have articles pertaining to this continent. Much of 
the geography of the other continents is fixed. Cities 
of Europe have occupied the same sites for centuries; 
boundary lines have remained unchanged for decades; 
but in this continent, which is just being opened to 
the world, much of the geography is yet to be made. 


Hints and Suggestions. 


~ 


There are many terms peculiar to Africa which 
should be looked up by the pupils and their meaning 
understood. As they take up their text books or other 
books relating to the continent, have them note such 
words as are new to them. Place these words on the 
board and talk them over with the class. Such words 
as the following will be found—Esparto grass, papyrus, 
mummy, shadoof, tsetse, trek, Boer, Copt, dahabeeyah, 
assegai, oases, mirage, Tell, simoon, caravan, sheik, 
etc. 

The inhabitants of that part of Morocco known as 
the Riff country are pirates, and it is from them that 
we get our word ‘‘ruffian.’’ 

Africa has but four cities having a population of 
more than one hundred thousand people. 

Have pictures of the various animals of Africa col- 
lected. Paste them on a map or arrange them ona 
**menagerie’’ card. 
scriptions of each. 

Use the African story published in the Normal In- 
Arrange 


Have the pupils give brief de- 


structor for June, 1903, for a review lesson. 
a series of questions which can be answered by draw- 
ings. The pupils enjoy such lessons and remember 
them well. 

Africa affords many opportunities for correlation of 
geography with language, composition, and reading. 

Plan an African scrap book when you begin the 
study of the continent. Use large sheets of stiff paper 
(old tablet backs are good). Paste clippings and 
pictures on these and put then in a large envelope. 

Besides the materials to be found in current maga- 
zines, etc., the teacher will find valuable helps in the 
standard text geographical readers. 
Especially would we commend the volume on Africa 
from the series known as ‘‘ The World and Its People,’’ 
edited by Dunton. 

Among the many books and magazine articles which 
may be given to pupils, or from which the teacher 
may derive help and inspiration, may be named, 
Mungo Park’s Travels; Du Chaillu’s ‘‘Gorilla Coun- 
try;’’ Stanley’s ‘‘How I Found Livingstone ;'’ and 
‘*My Dark Companions;’’ Man’s 
Africa;’’ Hillegas’ ‘‘Oom Paul’s People;’’ Warner’s 
‘*My Winter on the Nile;’’ Boyle’s ‘‘To the Cape for 
Diamonds;’’ Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘Briton and Boer;’’ 
Ebre’s ‘‘ Bride of the Nile,’’ and ‘‘An Egyptian Prin- 

) 


cess.’’ ‘‘A Sahara Caravan,’’) 


books, and 


Bigelow’s ‘‘ White 





The Greatest of Birds, the Ostrich, Matariych, 
Egypt 
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MPRESS upon the children of all grades the 
wonderful mechanism of the human body. 
Each lesson should leave its impression of 
BOE reverence. Upon the blackboard may be 
= placed an analysis similar to the following: 





The Skeleton or Framework of the Body. 


Forms of bones. 

Uses of bones. 

Composition of bones. 

Repair of bones. 

Cause of deformities. 

Improper positions. 

Tight clothing. 

How to keep the bones healthy. 

Effect of alcohol and narcotics. 

Let the pupils of the physiology class commit to 
memory the following lines: 


‘*Not in the world of light alone, 
Where God has built his blazing throne, 
Nor yet alone on earth below, 
With belted seas that come and go, 
And endless isles of sunlit green, 
Is all thy Maker’s glory seen— 
Look in upon thy wondrous frame, 
Eternal wisdom still the same!’’ 
—Holmes. 

1. The frame work of the body is like the frame 
work of a building, which gives shape to the structure, 
and supports all its parts, and protects all that is of 
great value and use within its walls. All the bones 
together are called the skeleton, and there are about 
two hundred of these bones. Each has its own shape 
and size and use.- Some are tiny, as the bones of 
the ear; others are large, as the upper bone of the leg. 

To illustrate to the class the wisdom of our Maker 
in constructing bones which are round and hollow 
instead of flat and solid, perform a simple experiment. 
Cut a sheet of stout foolscap into two pieces. Roll 
one piece into a compact little cylinder. Fold the 
other piece into a flat strip. Support the ends of each 
and hang tiny weights to the middle of each until 
they bend. It will be seen that the cylinder can sup- 
port a heavier weight. Let the pupils clearly see this 
point and ask them if iron pillars are cast hollow or 
solid; ask about the stalks of grass, sedges, grain, 
which bend in the breezes but support their annual 
load of seeds. Compare the strength of a bone with 
that of an oak twig or branch. Which is stronger? 
Encourage the pupils to find out how many pounds of 
weight a bone will sustain. 

The bones differ in form according to their separate 
uses. Call the attention of the class to the long bones, 
used for walking; the flat bones for covering a cavity ; 
then ask them to mention the short, thick bones used 
for strength and compactness, the ones irregular in 
shape, others of special form where grace and sym- 
metry are prominent. Why are the long bones hol- 
low and nearly round. The pupils who have per- 
formed the experiment with the sheets of foolscap 
will easily see that such a form and structure sustains 
greater weight. Prove that a hollow shaft is stronger 
than a solid shaft of the same material and the same 
weight and length. Why are many of the bones larger 
at the ends? The teacher will have previously secured 
dried beef bones, mutton bones, pigs bones, etc. 

The pupils may be encouraged to relate the uses of 
bones, They will classify them possibly under three 
great divisions: first, they protect the delicate and 
vital organs; second, they serve as levers upon which 
the hundreds of muscles may act; third, they preserve 
the shape of our bodies. Let them mention bones 
which serve these distinct purposes. 

Discuss the uses of the joints which fasten the bones 
together. Of what use are the hinges to a door? Now 
of what use are the joints? They enable the bones to 
move upon one another as the hinges to a door enable 
it to open and close. Make a list of the joints that 
allow the bones to move freely as those of the elbow 
and shoulder, a list of other joints that permit the 


By ELLA M. POWERS 


bones to move but slightly like those of the spine; 
and require a list of of the joints that do not allow the 
bones to move at all, as those of theskull. Encourage 
the class to name the various actions that we can per- 
form by the perfect moving of the joints. Try to play 
ball or tennis without moving the arms at the elbow: 
try to write or draw without moving the fingers at 
the knuckles; try to walk without bending the knees. 
Compare the uses of the various’bones in the hands 
and feet. How similar in plan, yet how diverse in 
their use! 

Show the cartilage or gristle on soup bones and 
explain that the ends of the bones which form a joint 
are covered with this smooth, tough substance which 
protects the bone from wear. This, with the fluid at 
the joints, help the bones to move with perfect ease. 

The composition of bones will prove a lesson which 
will suggest two experiments. Show to the class a 
fresh bone. They will observe its hardness, tough 
texture and strength. Place the bone in a hot fire and 
let it remain three hours or more. Its shape still re- 
mains but if an attempt be made to handle it, the bone 
will crumble to pieces. The animal matter has been 
burned; what remains is the mineral matter. 

Again, pour two ounces of muriatic acid into a pint 
of water and in this place a fresh chicken bone. Let 
the bone remain there four days. When it is taken 
out it will be so soft that the pupils can tie it ina 
knot. The acid has dissolved the mineral matter and 
only the animal matter remains. Animal matter much 
resembles gristle and helps to make our bones tough. 
Mineral matter much resembles lime and helps to 
make our bones hard and strong. As people grow old 
their bones are not as strong or as tough and break 
more easily. 

Our bones, like the rest of our wonderful bodies, 
are made stronger or weaker by what we eat and our 
habits of exercise and it is of the greatest importance 
that our food be most nourishing and strengthening. 
During this lesson the teacher will place upon the 
blackboard a list of wholesome and nourishing foods. 
The list may contain such articles of food as beef, 
lamb, oat-meal, whole-wheat bread, fruits, vegetables. 
The pupils will copy this list, memorize it and be 
frequently reviewed upon the practical subject. Op- 
posite may be a list of foods to avoid: as pork, salt 
meats, salt fish, hot bread, cake, pies, tarts, etc. The 
teacher will explain why such indigestible food can 
give little strength to bone or muscle. 

In connection with the talks, explain to the pupils 
the necessity of keeping a broken bone in splints until 
it has knit and is well and strong. When a bone is 
broken the blood immediately oozes from the fractured 
ends. A watery fluid next appears, which at length 
thickens to a gristly substance strong enough to hold 
the bones in place but not strong enough to sustain a 
jar or movement. Bone matter is slowly deposited, 
which in five weeks or more unites the broken parts. 
Impress upon the pupils that such a process should go 
+4 uninterruptedly lest a rupture occur. 

For a long time the newly healed portion is tender 
and pliable, as it is largely composed of animal matter. 
The utmost care is necessary to produce a strong, 
healthy bone once more. These facts should be force- 
fully impressed upon the pupils. A most practical 
and useful talk should relate to the cause of defor- 
mities and a skillful teacher may do much to impress 
upon the pupils the injury that may ensue from im- 
proper positions of the body or limbs or tight clothing. 

When the bones are soft in childhood they as easily 
grow into awkward shapes as into gracefulness. Ifa 
boy or girl does not overcome stooping shoulders, or 
discontinue wearing tight shoes, the bones will harden 
into ungraceful shapes. The ribs may be pressed in- 
ward by tight clothing. The delicate, vital organs 
beneath are then pushed ont of place and cannot do 
their work well. 
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Physical Training and Hygiene 


Our Bones and Their Uses 


If a boy or girl forms the habit of sitting or standing 
in a one-sided position, the bones will gradually grow 
out of shape. How shall we avoid flat chests, uneven 
shoulders, curved spines? In sitting, standing or 
walking we should all maintain an upright position. 

At every opportunity the teacher should instruct her 
pupils in the laws of-health. Too many teachers will 
spend hours of the recitations in physiology and 
hygiene in having the pupils rehearse the names of 
the bones, tracing the circulation, drawing various 
organs in colored chalk upon numerous blackboards. 
All this is essential but it is too often done at the 
sacrifice of more important facts. Of what importance 
is an elaborately drawn heart compared to the knowl- 
edge of how to keep these wonderful bodies strong, 
healthy, sturdy? The teacher may impress facts that 
will for years be present in the minds of her pupils. 

Air, the purest God givesss; sunshine, the bright- 
est obtainable; and exercise, the wisest and best we 
know, will do far more for every pupil than all the 
accurately drawn hearts in chalk of red and white and 
blue. Howto keep the bones strong will be discussed 
during these talks. 

Besides fresh air, sunshine and exercise, we should 
learn the value of foods and especiaily those kinds of 
food which build up the body. As every portion of 
our bodies is continually wearing away, we must 
replace it by strong particles. The material out of 
which the new particles are made comes in great 
measure from our food. The teacher will discuss the 
value of food which contains proteids, as lean meats, 
milk, vegetables and grains. She will speak of the 
value of foods containing starch and grains, as bread, 
rice, potatoes; of the value of food containing fat, 
and of mineral foods,—those which contain salts of 
lime, salts of sodium, salts of iron, for it is the last 
named food that helps to make the bones hard and 
strong. She will forcefully impress upon the pupils 
the value of pure drinking water, for impure water 1s 
very dangerous. 

The teacher will dwell at length upon the effects of 
tobacco and alcoholic drinks. It is noticed that young 
men and boys who use either have not as strong, hard 
bones and muscles as those who avoid their use. Each 
makes bones weaker and less enduring, and all boys 
want to grow to be strong useful men. Each is of a 
poisonous nature. It is a serious mistake to imagine 
that alcohol is good for food. Its continued use 
weakens bone, muscle and blood, makes people un- 
healthy, shortens their lives, and entails misery and 
often crime and poverty. 





Miss A’s Method of Teaching 5+3. 
By M. A. 

In teaching combinations, e. g. 5 with 3, it is, of 
course, easy enough to teach that 5+3=—8; 5—3=2; 
5X3=15, but I found my greatest difficulty in trying 
to get the pupils to understand that 5+3=1%. [I at 
last resorted to pictures and illustrated it in this way: 
I drew a picture on the board of three pots of water 
with a five under each, and a pan containing five 
potatoes. I then said, ‘‘Children, I wish to divide 
these 5 potatoes equally among these 3 pots. How can 
I do this? How many whole ones will there be in 
each pot?’’ They at once said that there would be 1 
potato in each pot. So I erased 3 of the potatoes (pic- 
tures) in the pan and put them into the pots—one in 
each. Then I asked ‘‘How can we divide the other 
two equally?’’ They readily suggested that we take 
one potato, cut it in three pieces or parts and put 
one part or piece in each pot. I then explained to 
them that each part or piece is called a third. They 
then did the same with the last potato, and when | 
asked how many whole potatoes and how many thirds 
in each pot, they said af once, ‘‘1*4,’' and they under- 
stood it and remembered it because they enjoyed it. 
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NATURE STUDY. © 


Talks About Trees 


By ANNIE CHASE, Author of ‘‘Buds, Stems and Leaves.”’ 


STRIKING feature of all tree growth is its 
economy. Nothing is wasted; the first stem 
is still here, grown gray and wrinkled, stout 
and strong, a pillar to hold up the newer 
growths. 

The first roots are here: too old and hard for the 
absorbing of much finid, but forming an anchor of 
unequalled upholding power. 

The first wood is here, nestled deep in the heart of 
the trunk, helping to build a bulwark of defence 
against the tempest. 

The only parts of the tree which are really alive 
and capable of action are these: first, the twig tips 
with their buds and, of course, leaf blossoms also; 
second, a zone made up of the newest wood and the 
newest bark; third, the rootlets. 

The zone of living wood and bark is for 
the carrying ‘up and protecting of the sap, 
from the rootlets to the buds. 

Only these small parts of the tree live; yet 
the whole survives, a monument to thrift and 
perseverance. 

Deeply rooted trees, as the oak and ash, 
keep their rootlets away down below the 
reach of frost; there they live in ‘* perpetual 
spring’’ so far as temperature goes. But 
when winter touches the parts of the tree 
that are above the ground, making them too 
inactive to call for appetizing fluids from the 
soil, the rootlets are ‘‘out of work’’ for the 
time being, and so fall asleep with the rest 
of the family. 

In the busy season the rootlets are 
equipped with tiny tubes, fine as cobwebs, 
and looking like hairs, but capable of suck- 
ing upa great deal of moisture. Upon the 
labors of these busy little members * the 
whole tree depends. 

If tlie season is dry, these root tubes creep 
in and around, between the grains of soil, 
absorbing even the film of moisture ,hygro- 
scopic water), the leaves clinging to every 
particle of earth which it has surrounded. 

The root tips, like all the other parts of 
the tree, are made up of cells: new cells 
make inner cells; old cells harden to make a 
tough tissue; thus lengthening and strength- 
ening the tree’s anchor as fast as the top 
widens and gives more space to the racking 
winds. The sap from these root tips is well 
protected from the bleak and cold, from too much 
moisture and from too little moisture, by a bark over- 
coat of cork. This overcoat, in winter, is air and 
water tight; and in summer those little streaks and 
dots, lenticles, which you can plainly see on the 
stems, are opened a little, like mouths, so that all the 
moisture and gases not actually needed may be 
breathed out. 

The little cells which make up the wood are not 
fitted exactly together, but tiny spaces are left between 
them, as between rocks loosely piled. These lit- 
tle spaces make tiny storehouses. From the top of 
the hill, where we get a sweeping view of upland, 
lane, and meadow, we see the outward signs of the 
daily inward working of the sap. 

These t?ees are not yet in full dress, but filmy, 
cloud-like robes of purple, pink, yellow, and pale 
green seem to hover along their boughs, as though the 
fairies were slipping the garments over the heads of 
the expectant trees. Not only the fairies, but the 
roots, the root cells, the sap, the sap cells, have been 
hard at work at it now for weeks. 


The Elm. 


Off with the hats! Here is an old hero who has 
braved storms, tempests, bitter cold and scorching 
heat, for more years than any creature now living. 








We all love the elm for his habit of flourishing in 
our own door yards. We may sit in summer under 
the oak if we care to cruss lots or climb the hill, but 
the elm is a home companion, and an every day com- 
fort. Ten chances to one he dangles an oriole's nest 
on a bough near your bedroom window or shelters a 
sociable blnebird or a high holder ina cavity of his 

. trunk. 

That peculiar yellow lichen which grows along elm’s 
trunk smiles as though it had the sunshine in it, as 
though not even a damp lichen could be sulky in such 
genial companionship. 

The bark of a large elm is often one and a half 
inches in thickness. The cork overcoat is quite a lit- 
tle distance below the surface, and the outer bark 
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curled, scarlet, pistol-like appendages; as handsome 
ard almost as snowy as tulip blooms. In autumn, the 
red maple turns her leaves to warm red banners, a 
challenge to the gray, on coming cold. 

Her flowers are out in March or April before the 
leaves dare show their tips. Her fruit, red too, ripens 
in the last of spring or in the early summer. The 
fruit germinates as soon as it reaches the ground. The 
southern tree is smaller than that of the northern 
states, often has fruit of a canary yellow color. Our 
northern red maple loves the swamps or the sunny side 
of sheltering woods; and as it grows nicely when 
transplanted, and very rapidly, it is one of the best 
trees for planting on Arbor Day. 





Stems. 
By Annie Chase. 


If we read carefully the lives of plants, 
beginning with those odd cells and strings of 
green algae which we see in the ponds and 
ditches, and ending with the big, oak by 
the pasture wall, we shall find out as many 
wonders as Aladdin’s lamp disclosed. 

The simplest, earliest plants were without 

stems; were mere floating cells. Next in 
order came strings of these cells like strings 
of beads. (Do the water sprites wear these 
for necklaces think you)? Next came 
groups of these cells, arranged flatwise. 
“Plants, by and by, partly because they were 
sso many, began to feel the need of lifting 
one set of cells above another in order to 
reach the light; thus leaves began to be. 
This lifting up created a necessity for stiff- 
ness and strength at the center of the plant, 
the beginning of a main stem. 

The leaves soon found that by reaching 
out and overtopping one another they could 
each absorb more sunlight and more carbonic 
acid gas. Thus, called out by one need or 
another, were formed and perfected main 
stems, branches, leaf stems; then, flower 
stems, that the blossoms might be hung out 
within easy reach of sun, wind and fer- 
tilizing insects. To fill offices such as these, 
the stems needed, first of all, to be stronger 








Elm Tree 


splitting down to this layer gives the trunk a deeply 
furrowed look. 

Elm's boughs have all of the strength of the oak, 
the grace of the willow, the resistance without ag- 
gressiveness of the maple. The elm buds are slightly 
flattened at one side, as by the pressure of the stem. 
The unrolled leaves in the bud have the notched edges 
of the leaves curved inward. How exquisitely fluted 
the new elm leaves are! How gracefully they unfold 
their fans to the spring air! Elm leaves, because of 
their arrangement on the stem, have a habit of leav- 
ing off a bit of one side of the leaf where the shadow 
would fall. This lack of surface is merely made up 
by the opposite side which has more surface. 
Elm’s branchlets are light green at first, then slight 
reddish brown, and, lastly, ashy gray. Elm's fruit 
ripens as soon as the leaves unfold. 


The Red Maple. 


‘*A subtle red 
Of life is kindling every twig and stalk 
Of lowly meadow growths.’’ 
—H. H. Jackson. 


It is to the maple that much of that redness is due. 
Red maples wake up in Spring, hanging out red buds 
and red blooms on red twigs. She hangs her early 
red twigs on stout, long, red footstalks. Very thrifty 
trees of this kind retain their bud coverings as long, 





and stiffer than the other parts of the plant 
As if endowed with thought and reason, the 
plants accordingly set to work to weave these 
stems in a way to insure strength. 

Simple, soft cells which go to make up a plant are 
tiny globules, filled with pulpy plant jelly (pro 
toplasm). As this plant jelly is the most precious and 
active’ part of the plant, and, in fact, the only part 
which appears to receive life from the source of all 
life, it is carefully guarded from harm inside these 
cells or globules; the cell walls being made of a tough, 
inactive substance (sometimes called cellulose) . 

Now the stem, in the beginning, was formed of 
these soft cells. But these same cells, packed hard 
together one upon another, crowding one another, 
flattening one another on all sides, soon hardened into 
a more compact and tough tissue (cellular tissue, the 
botanists call it.) This cellular tissue answered the 
purpose nicely of young stems just creeping out from 
protecting seed coats, and for those stems whose plants 
live for only one year and that low down among shel- 
tering grasses. 

But the taller stems; the stems which must bear great 
weights of foliage, of blossoms, o. fruit; the stems 
which must buffet winds, and tempests, and be 
weighted down, perhaps, with snow and ice; they 
must be stronger yet. 

So, without complaining, without longing for treas- 
ures to be obtained from far countries, the plants set 
cheerfully to work with such material as they had at 
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hand, or, rather, at their roots, is a layer of wood cells. These 
to do the best they could for Unfolding maple leaves showing bud cov- cells are often so long and so 
their stems. By means of hg wasn epi Scaresemieae aan tough that they can be spun | 
more flattening and pressing into cloth or woven into cord- : 
together, some of the cells age as inthe case of the flax ; 
were changed into thick walled, and hemp stems. On old trunks 
tough tubes: these tubes were of trees only this inner layer ) 
some of them run _ together, of bark remains whole and : 
made still longer, and changed firm. This is renewed every 
into hollow fibres. year from within, and so is not 1 
" These fibres and tubes after weathered and worn, seamed j 
. a time became so _ hard that and tattered, as is the ex- i 
‘ they formed what we call wood. posed corky outside part of the ‘ 
Hurrah, the secret is solved! The bark. But, if plant stems k 
P plants have gained a victory! served no other purpose than : 
. Come on now, Storms, winds, to uphold the other members ; 
. tempests, burdens! The plants of the plant, they would be : 
. are ready to withstand! Ont much more simple and _ less ; 
» of their own needs, with their wonderful than they are. é 
M own simple tools, they have The stem has other and more 
“ wrought the greatest invention important duties. The raw sap 
M the world has yet seen. from the ends of the growing 
+ Not all stems have the same roots must be carried up, up to 
amount of wood, but those of the fathermost tips of the high- } 
all the common herbs, shrubs est branches, and the stem must 
and trees have a certain amount do the work. For this reason 
of the precious material. These the stem has equipped itself 
wood fibres run lengthwise with an elaborate system of 
through the cellular tissue pipes and tubes and upward 
Bs which was formed first. distributing vessels. This raw 
f In some stems the wood is sap having been carried up into 
d made up of separate threads, the sunlight and there acted on 
y scattered here and there until it is fit for food, must now 
y throughout the whole diameter be carried down to every grow- 
of the stem; in other stems the ing part of the whole plant. 
at wood is collected in a layer For this reason the stem has 
¥ running around outside the also equipped itself with canals 
S central part of the stem, which and vessels for carrying this 
‘a is made up of soft cellular precious food stuff downward to 
“4 matter, and inside a part which the hungry parts. The sap in a 
4 we call the bark. tree stem mounts by way of the 
re Cut a cross section of a corn younger wood. Look at the 
8 stalk and then cut the section newly formed wood in a tree 
od lengthwise: you will at once stem and we find with a magni- 
rs discover the end and the length fying glass the rows of little 
f- of the woody fibre scattered all cylinders place end to end 
t, through the softer, pithy part. through which the raw sap 
A cut across a tree trunk or travels. There are tiny parti- 
8 stick of wood will show the tions stretched across between 
id ring of wood around the pithy these cylinders; sometimes hori- 
aa center. zontally, sometimes diagonally ; 
- The bark of a year old stem but through these thin walls the 
= has three layers. The outermost watery sap soon soaks, moving 
er of these is a sort of corky upward from cell to cell. 
> layer, with no green matter in After this sap has been carried 
> its cells. All the inventors up into the leaves and there 
™ among the human race could acted upon by air and sunshine, 
. contrive nothing which would, it finds its way back down 
ie better than this layer of cork, through the leaf stalk and 
a serve the purpose of keeping boughs to where leaves or buds 
out the cold, keeping in mois- or flowers or fruit are growing 
ture, and preventing a supera- and need food. This time it 
. bundance of moisture from travels though the inner bark, 
* creeping, in among the more where there is a nice path for it 
sa sensitive cells of the stem. It through slender little tubes. 
a is this corky layer which gives Trees use their trunks and stems { 
wa the color to different shrubs not only for doing all this work 
ig and tree stems. In the Ash it but for the safe storage of the 
h, looks silvery gray; in the Red wood made year after year. 
at Maple, purple; in the Willow, Deep hidden in the breast of 
an Blueberry and Dogwood twigs, that oak, centuries old, are his 
a red. It = this corky layer woody cells, formed when he 
ito which, being stretched more first crept out from the acorn and 
he than it can bear by the ever began his long, long, long term 
ie enlarging stem within it, be- of labor. True, they are grown 
ned comes at last cracked and rent hard, dense, incapable of action ; 
sas all along its length; giving to but they are still firm and 
~~ the trunks of old trees that sound. But some plants live 
rough, seamy, raggedness — of only a year and do not need 
si surface which is such a notice- i—northern maple pistilate flower. such large and lasting stems. 
P able feature. 2—Northern maple staminate flower. When peas, wheat, poppies, 
‘ Under the corky layer in omar es salons tadan corn have produced their flow- 
me woody stems is a green bark or 5--Red maple leaf. ers and fruits, the stems wither 
i middle bark which is made up 6—Red maple keys. and are forever done. Dande- 
of the cellular tissue and the 7—Elm leaf (the balance is nicely kept.) lion’s stem is softer than any of 
if same green matter as the leaves 8 Lenticles. these and has an air passage 
set contain. Inside this green bark (Continued on page 28) 
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MATHEMATICS 


The Algebraic Explanation of Square Root 


S A CHILD, I owned and used the cube root 


blocks. Several different explanations of 


square and cube root were used at different 
oa ed periods for my edification. In the work of 

mee’ preparation for teaching, several methods of 
explanation were studied. It seems impossible to me 
that anyone can prefer any other method to the so- 
called algebraic method. I have used it with children 
who had not known a thing about algebra and always 
with surprising results. 

For the benefit of teachers who would like to know 
another’s method, (for suggestion or for comparison), 
I give my idea of the manner in which Square Root 


should be taught to a class 
who know nothing about 






By ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS 


for multiplicand and multiplier. Then, if I say, ux 
gives u*, every time, will you understanj why I write 
as the result of my first multiplying u*, thus?’’— 


t+u 50+3 
ad 2 So+3 
u* 9 


‘‘What must be the next two letters multiplied? 
Use the pointer to show me and lool: at the figures 
for suggestion. Yes; the ¢ of the multiplicand must 
be multiplied by the w of the multiplier and the re- 
sult set underneath. Before I do that, let me ask you 
which of the two letters come first in the alphabet? 
Yes. So I will put the / first. I do not need to write 


‘ 


the multiplier, as you will see, I feel sure. If we 
follow the same order with the letters, we shall have 
another ¢u, shall we not? 





t+u 50+3 
fre So+3 
tu+u* 150+9 
tu 150 


‘“‘And, now, there is left to multiply only—? The 
two 7’,s yes. By looking at our very first multiplica- 
tion, that of the two w’s, can you suggest an expres- 
sion for this last muliplication? Yes, ¢*. Now, if 
we add our partial products, we shall have ¢7+ how 
many /u’s? Yes, there are two7w’s. And finallya u*, 

‘Now, my dear pupils, we 
have what is called a for- 





algebra. 

‘*What is it to square a 
number ?’’ 

‘*To square a number is 
to multiply that number by 
itself.’’ 

‘*We are to study squares, 
a little, today. Square 53, 
75, 81, 42 and preserve your 
work for reference.’’ 

When this work has been 
done and all the class are in 
possession of correct answers, 
something like this should 
be said: ‘‘You all know 
that if the length of one side 
of a square is known, we 
can find the area by squaring 
that dimension. You will 
see that, long ago, someone 
would wonder how we could 
find the length of each side 
of a square, when we knew 
the area. They could see 
that it would require a spe- 
cial process.’’ Show that 
no halving or dividing by 
the known side would do 
at all. 

‘‘Of course, these early 
students of squares began to 
study the squares of num- 
bers to see what was in them. 
Suppose we study squares 
a little. I would like to let 
some letters stand for any 
number of tens and units 








$ 
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mula, or an expression in 
letters that can be used. 
Did you ever hear that chem- 
ists used formulas in the 
preparation of medicines ? 
Letters stand for words.’’ 
Possibly some pupil can give 
an illustration. If not, sup- 
ply a very simple one your- 
self. 

‘*T want you to delight in 
formulas. One single for- 
mula often tells us how to 
do many things, and in such 
an easily remembered fash- 
ion! Why, some mothers 
reduce their cake rule toa 
formula and can remember 
it much more easily. Be- 
sides, it takes up less room 
in the cook book. 2s+1 
would mean two cups otf 
sugar and one cup of milk. 

Now, the formula we have 
just obtained stands for the 
square of any number of tens 
and units. Let us try it! 
First, let me ask you to 
think of one ten, then of 
nine tens. The square of one 
ten is one hundred; is it not? 
The square of nine tens is 
eighty-one hundreds. The 
square of any number of 
tens isa number of hundreds. 

‘*Now, let us square a num- 
ber of tens and units by 








and study squares in that 
way. You will see what I 
mean. Such numbers as 53, 75, 81 and 42, that you 
have squared, are, each, a number of tens and units; 
are they not? Fifty tens plus three units; seventy 
tens plus five units, etc.’’ Drill, if necessary, to se- 
cure perfect comprehension, ‘‘Who can think of a 
good letter to stand for any number of tens? Yes, ¢. 
Can anyone suggest a good letter to stand for any 
number of units? Certainly, w. Now, I will write 
these letters that stand for any number of tens and 
units and, under them, I will place the same letters 
and we will see if we cannot multiply the two sets 
together, or square tlem, just as you have done with 
the figures. If we can, we shall discover a secret,—a 
new way to square numbers, I do not think we shall 
always want to use the new way but it will teach us 
a good deal, so we will see if we can use it a little.’’ 

Write t+u 

peu 

‘If, in the place of the w’s, there were three’s you 
would, first, multiply them together, or square them, 
would you not? Would this first process always give 
you a square of the units? Yes. Because, in squaring 
numbers, we are using two numbers that are alike, 
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/Xu, as it is always understood that two letters placed 
side by side, thus, are to be multiplied, not added. 
So I will write it thus: (Watch both the letters and 
the figures’’). 
t+u 50+3 
Ba 50+3 
tu+-ué 150+9 
‘*Now, let us pause a moment. I want to be sure 
that you all understand and follow, and we can go 
back to the beginning, if necessary. No one should 
be afraid to ask for an explanation. There is nothing 
you cannot understand unless you begin to feel uneasy 
and afraid. you are not going to keep up. That feel- 
ing in your mind fills it, sometimes, to the exclu- 
sion of other things. If we find a pupil who is so 
sure he understands that he has no sympathy with one 
who frankly says he does not, we will ask that pupil 
to come forward and see if he can explain the matter, 
to my satisfaction. I will promise to be a very dull 
and confusing pupil.’’ 
The student of boy and girl psychology knows the 
beneficial effect of such an aside. 
‘*If we were using the figures, we should next mul- 
tiply the three of the multiplicand by the fifty of 








the formula and see if the 
result is the same as it is 
when we square the number by the regular process. 
If not, our formula is incorrect and useless. 

‘‘Oh, Alexander wants to know why we need the for- 
mula, why the old way isn’t good enough? .It is. 
You forget that we need to have the formula in order 
to work backward, to find the square roots of numbers, 
that is, the numbers which, multiplied by themselves 
give the squares which we know and whose square 
roots we wish to find. But, before we do this, we 
want to know that the formula truly represents what 
is in the squares of numbers. Let us, then, square 53 
by the formula;—/* would be, in this instance, 25 
hundreds; would it not?’’ Write 2500. Can anyone 
supply the middle part of the formula, twice the tens 
multiplied by the units? Yes. Mary has it. Five 
tens times three units is 150 which, taken twice, gives 
300. 

Write 2500 

300 

‘* There is left to find “*, which, in this instance, 
isg.’’ Write 2500* 

300 

9 


280g 
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Compare this square of 53 with the one previously 
found. Square the 75, 81, 42 and other numbers by 
the formula. Then write 

2809=f2+-2¢u-+-u* | tu 

‘*We wish, now, to work backward and find what 
number of tens and units is squared, to obtain 2809. 
We know that there will be two figures in this root, so 
I will mark off two periods, beginning at units, thus: 

2809. 

‘*Now, Robert wants to know if we would thus mark 
off a larger number and I say, yes. If you will run 
up the squares of all the units, you will see that two 
places is all that the square of even nine units needs. 
If you will run up the squares of tens, as we did, pre- 
viously, you will see that four places is all that even 
the square of nine tens needs. You could go on and 
be very soon convinced that grouping by twos is prac- 
tical, Now, notice the work I have starred and re- 
member that the first thing we did was to square the 
tens. Now, if you will find the greatest perfect square 
in 28, the left-hand period, you will see that it is 25 
and that we can take 25 hundreds out from 2809. By 
thus removing /*, we have only two parts of the for- 
mula left. And we can readily see that 5, in the tens’ 
place, must be the first figure of the root, because it 
is the square root of the greatest perfect square of tens, 
in this number.’’ Write 

t+u 
2809==/27+-2/u-+u25 
2500=/? 

With the starred work before the pupils, there is 
not generally much difficulty up to this point. It is 
the next step which will trouble, if any, and the 
teacher should so thoroughly master its details that 
any question may be readily met. 

‘*We have taken out /*. What is left?’’ 


patie ise | tu 
~ 28090" +-2/u-+u* | 5 
2500=/? vig 
309 39. 2/u-+-u* 


‘*309==2¢/u-+-u?.’’ 

‘*Yes. In 309 are 2/u, or twice the product of. the 
tens by the units (point to 300, in the starred work) 
and w#* (point to 9, in the starred work). The w is 
the part of the answer we want to find and we can find 
it, by using the part we already have. I want to ex- 
press this part of the formula that we have left ina 
form which will be a little easier to use, here, for the 
finding of «. If you help me, you will remember it 
better. 

‘*First,—which are larger, tens or units? Of course, 
tens are. And, do you see that, in the part of the 
formula that is left, twice the tens of the root is ex- 
pressed? Now,—can you not see that the 2/ is much 
the larger part of the portion of the formula we are 
considering? This is the section of the work I wish, 
especially, to emphasize because we are going to use 
the 2/ that we do know (you will tell me that we do, 
in a moment) to find the unknown thing, the uw, or 
the units of the root. If you say 2¢ fast it will sound 
like ‘‘Tootie’’ and you will find that as this little 
word fastens itself in your mind it will prove a key 
by which to unlock square root problems if you almost 
forget. Now watch! I will write.’’ 

2tu+u?=2t+u 
u 


2u-u= 

Drill until everyone can see that what is written is 
true. 

‘‘I did this work of separating because I want 
‘Tootie’ all by himself. Now who can tell me what, 
in this problem, Tootie, 2/, is? Twice the tens of the 
root, remember! What is it, in figures?’’ 

‘*Mary has thought. It is twice five tens or too. 
Now, I shall use Tootie as a trial divisor to help me 
find the w, or units. If I get too large a number for 
u, I shall soon know it and will try the next smaller. 
Tootie will not be to blame.’’ Write 

nat | tu 
2809=/* +2/u-+u? ! 5 

2500==/? eT 

100 | 309= 2tu+u?=2/+u ] 

uA 

otutut ) ~ 


‘*How many times is 100 contained in 309? Yes. 


It is contained 3 times and we will try this value for 
our units of the root.’’ Write 3 under w; then refer- 


ring to the work marked thus, As let the class tell 
you that the value found for w is to be added to 2/ 
and the sum multiplied by this value. The work will 
of course ‘‘come out even,’’ proving that 2809 is a 
perfect square. If the product had been too large to 
fit under 309, a smaller value for ~ would have been 
required. A remainder, after all conditions had been 
complied with, would have denoted the fact that the 
number in use was not a perfect square 

In presenting a number which has three or more 
figures in the root, use two periods only, at first, and 
having found the tens and units of the root of these 
two periods, let the class square these tens and units 
to see for themselves that the greatest square of tens 
has been removed and that 2¢ is still the hint and help 
—the trial divisor—only that it may be, now, 25 tens 
we must double, or, perhaps, 98 tens. The new root 
should be thus denoted :— 

t 


—_— 
t+u u 
15 6 

Pupils who have once really grapsed this subject 
can never forget it, or, at least, can always recall it, 
and there is great satisfaction and great benefit to be 
thus secured. 

The algebraic explanation of cube root follows nat- 
urally and can also be recalled, if unused for a long 
time, without the aid of any text-book. The formula 
for the trial divisor is not so easily remembered as in 
square root but this 3/4 should receive especial 
emphasis. 

This is not a merely theoretical article. The writer 
would be glad to hear from teachers who use the 
method presented and to anwser questions regarding 
this article or any work in her special columns. 
Address, Lynnfield Center, Mass. ) 





Graded Drill Problems. 
By Elmer E. Beams. 


These problems are intended to supplement the work 
given in the regular arithmetics. They will be found 
very helpful to teachers who wish extra drill for 
pupils who do not thoroughly understand the subject 
and for bright pupils who need something to keep 
them busy. They may be copied on the blackboard 
or hecktograph copies may be made on paper for each 

upil or this copy of Normal Instructor may be placed 
in the hands of different pupils at different times. 


Fourth Grade. 
Fundamental Operations. 


CARD I. 

1. Mr. Smith bought one cow for $25, another for 
$35, and another for $15; what was the average cost 
of the three cows? 

2. John bought 4 oranges at 5 cents each, and 6 
oranges for io cents, what was the average cost per 
orange? 

CARD II. 

1. Jane attended school 5 days one week, 3 days the 
second week, 1 day the third week, and 3 days the 
fourth; what was the average number of days she at- 
tended per week? 

2. Bought 3 pecks of apples at 30 cents a peck, and 
sold them at 35 cents a peck; how much was gained? 
CARD III, 

1. | bought a bushel of apples for $1.00, and sold 
them at 30 cents a peck; how much was gained? 

2. I bought 3 pecks of chestnuts at 33 cents a peck, 
and gave a 2-dollar billin payment; how much change 
should I receive? 

CARD IV. 

i. I bought 5 bushels of potatoes at 4o cents a 
bushel; and 6 pecks of apples at $1.00 a bushel; what 
was the whole cost? 

2. Mr. Welsh gathered 7 bushels of apples off of 
each of 12 trees, and to bushels off of another tree; 
how many bushels did he gather? 

CARD V. 

1. Mr. Smith gathered 8 bushels of apples off of 
each of 10 trees and 6 bushels off of another tree; how 
many did he gather all together? 

2. Mr. Smith sold % of these apples to Mr. Jones, 


nN 
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and made cider of 15 bushels, and stored the remainder 
in his cellar; how many did he put into his cellar? 
CARD VI. 

1. George Washington was born in the year 1732; 
how many years since then (1904) ? 

2. Mr. Davis bought a span of horses for $325. He 
sold one for $210.50, and the other for $175; how much 
did he gain on the two horses? 

CARD VII. 
I. Mr. Jones bought a farm of 80 acres at $25 an 
acre; how much did it cost him? 

2. Mr. Kice sold four fields; the first for $860, the 
second for $1284, the third for $1560, the fourth for 
$415; what did he get for all? 

CARD VIII. 

1. Mr. Bartles had $685.35 in the Bank on Monday 
but drew out by check during the week $361.25; how 
much remained in Saturday night? 

2. The civil war began in 1861; how long ago was 
that (1904)? ‘ 

CARD IX. 

1. If Jane goes to bed at g o’clock and sleeps g 
hours, at what time does she rise? 

2. If Jane sleeps 9 hours every day, how many hours 
is she awake? 

CARD X. 

1. Sarah bought two pounds of cinnamon at 5 cents 
an ounce ; how much did it cost her? 

2. Mr. Jackson sold his brown horse for $150, and 
by so doing gained $24; what was the cost of the 


horse? 
CARD XI. 

1. Mr. Smith sells 50 gallons of milk every day; 
how many quarts does he sell? 

2. If you buy 4 dozen pencils at 20 cents a dozen 
and sell them at 3 cents each; how much would you 
gain? 

CARD XII. 

1. With your gain buy 2 dozen oranges and sell 
them at 5 cents each; how much do you receive for 
them? 

2. Now invest all your money in pass-books at 5 cts 
apiece. Sell them at 8 cents apiece; how much do 
you gain this time? 

CARD XIII. 

1. How much more money have you now than when 
you began business? 

2. Buy 8 pocket knives at 25 cents each. Give a 
$5-dollar bill in payment; how much change should 
you receive? 

CARD XIV. 

1. Spend this change for chickens at 30 cents each; 
how many chickens could you buy? 

2. Sell these chickens at go cents each and the 
pocket-knives at 20 cents each; how much do you 
vain by your trading? 

CARD XV. 

1. If Sarah buys g yds. of calico at 8 cents, a yd., 
41 yds. of silk at $3 a yd., and go yds. of muslin at 
37% cents a yard; how much does it all cost her? 

2. If a milkman sells 60 quarts of milk daily; how 
many gallons does he sell in the month of February 
1904? 

Answers. 


CARD I, 

1. $25. 2. 3 cents, 
CARD II. 

1. 3 days. 2. 15 cents, 
CARD III. 

1. 20 cents, 2. $1.01. 
CARD IV. 

I. $3.50. 2. gf bu. 
CARD V. 

1, 86 bu. 2. 28 bu 
CARD VI, 

i. 172 yrs. 2. $60.50 
CARD VII. 

I. $2,000. 2. $4,119 
CARD VIII. 

1. $324. 10. 2. 43 yrs 
CARD IX, 

1. 6 o’clock A. M. 2. 15 hrs. 
CARD X. 

1, 80 cts. 2. $126. 
CARD XI. 

I, 200 qts. 2. 64 cts, 
CARD XII. 

I. $1.20, 2. 72 cts, 
CARD XIII. 

1. 40 cts. 2. $3.co. 
CARD XIV. 

1. 10 chickens, 2. 60 cents 
CARD XV. 

1. $138.72. 2. 435 gal. 








Fifth Grade. 
Decimals. 


CARD I. 

1. John paid 7-tenths of a dollar for a sled and. 35- 
hundredths of a dollar for a pair of miftens; how 
much more did the sled cost than the mittens? 

2. I paid 4-hundredths of a dollar for 1 lb. of sugar 
and g-tenths of a dollar for 2 prs. of mittens; how 
much more did the mittens cost than the sugar? 


CARD II. 

1. Mr. Welsh bought two cows, giving $25.50 for 
one and $26.40 for the other. He gave in paymenta 
cart worth $30.75, and the remainder in cash; how 
much cask did he pay? 

2. During the month of January Mr. Smith worked 
24 days at $2.50 a day. His expenses were $19.75; 
how much did he save? 

CARD ITI. 

1. Mr Bowen bought an organ for $78.75 on a credit 
of two months. He concluded to pay cash, and was 
allowed a discount of $2.87; how much had he left out 
of a $100 bill? 

2. Mr. Smith owes Mr. Jones $1121, and Mr. Ader 
$896.40. He has $1678 in cash, if he pays Mr. Jones 
in full, how much will he lack of having enough to 


pay Mr. Ader? 
CARD IV. 


1. Mr. Dufford has a corn-crib that will hold 673.4 
bushels of corn. There are 328.875 bushels in the 
crib; how many bushels will be required to fill it? 

2. One side of a square field is 48.75 rods long. If 
15.64 rods of fence around it are blown down; how 
many rods will remain standing? 

CARD VY. 

1. Mr. Hall has a large tank that will hold 1160.75 
gallons. There are 876.4 gallons now in it. If 175.42 
gallons be added, how many gallons will still be 
needed to fill it? 

2. Mr. Kice bought a farm for $1,875 and a lot for 
$480.50; for what amount must he sell both to gain 
$683? 

CARD VI. 

1. If Mr. Jones sells three pigs for $7.50; how many 
would he have to sell for $37.50? 

2. Mr. Weise paid $17.25 for 300 lbs. of lard; what 
did it cost per pound? 

CARD VII. 

1. I bought a crate containing 25.5 dozen eggs; how 
many eggs did I buy? 

2. If the above eggs are worth 18 cents a dozen; how 
many pounds of sugar at 6 cents a pound could I buy 


with them? 
CARD VIII. 


1. If I pay $1.74 for 7 pounds of coffee; what would 
10.5 pound cost at the same rate? 

2. If oranges are worth 24% cents each, how much 
are 3.25 dozens worth? 

CARD IX, 

1. If i pay out $18 for rice, at the rate of 4 pounds 
for a quarter of a dollar; how many pounds do I buy? 

2. Henry has $1.60 and John has 2.5 times as much. 
How much must John give to Henry so that each may 
have the same amounts? 

CARD X. 

1. Mr. Lance sold 7 sheep for $31.50; how many 
sheep would he have to sell to get $184.50? 

2. Mr. Anthony has a farm of 227.5 acres which he 
divided into 14 equal fields how many acres in 4 of 
these fields? 

CARD XI. 

1, Sarah pays $2.625 a yard for silk; how many 
yards can she buy for $55.125? 

2. Jones & Co., sold 237.25 bushels of oats at .35 of 
a dollar a bushel; what did he get for it? 

CARD XII. 

1. If a copy-book is worth .o8 of a dollar how many 
copy-books could you buy for $24? 

2. One pound of dry oak wood when burned will 
yield .023 of a pound of ashes. How many pounds 
must be burned to yield 46 pounds of ashes? 

CARD XIII. 

1, Henry, the newsboy, buys 70 papers daily at 30 
cents a dozen, and sells them at 5 cents each. How 
much money will he make in 6 days if he has 40 
papers on hand? 
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2. If John saves 6 dimes a week, in how many 
days can he save enough to buy a suit of clothes worth 


$5.40? 


CARD XIV 

1. What would 8 bushels, 3 pecks of potatoes be 
worth at .125 of a dollar per peck? 

2. Two boys start from German Valley and travel in 
the same direction, one going 3.28 miles an hour, the 
other 4.07 miles an hour; how far apart will they be 


in 10 hours? 
CARD XV. 


1. The divisor 5.125 is 5 times the quotient ; what is 
the dividend? 

2. If apples are worth .34 of a dollar a bushel, how 
many barrels of apples can be had for $13.60, allow- 
ing 2.5 bushels to the barrel? 


Answers. 
CARD I. 
1. .35 of a dollar. 2. .86 of a dollar. 
CARD II. 
I. $21.15. 2. $40.25. 
CARD III. ; 
I. $24.12. 2. $339.40. 
; CARD IV. 
I. 344.525 bu. 2. 179.36 rds. 
CARD V. 
I. 108.93 gal. 2. $3038.50. 
CARD VI. 
I. 15 pigs. 2. .0575 of a dollar. 
CARD VII. 
I. 306 eggs. 2. 76.5 lbs. 
: CARD VIII. 
I. $2.61. 2. .975 cents. 
CARD IX. 
1. 288 lbs. 2. $1.20. 
CARD X. 
I. 41 sheep. 2. 64.6 acres. 
CARD XI, 
I. 21 yds. 2. $83.0375. 
CARD XII. 
I. 300 copy-books. 2. 2000 pounds. 
CARD XIII. 
T. $9.50. 2. 54 days. 
CARD XIV. 
I. $3.175. 2. 7.9 miles. 
CARD XV. 
I. 5.253125. 2. 16 bbl. 





Failing Eyesight. 
Caused by Improper Food. 

Writers who live sedentary lives and who use coffee 
are apt to be troubled by faulty vision, which they 
usually attribute to overwork. That they are some- 
times mistaken is proved by the following statement 
from an old newspaper man: 

‘*For nearly 40 years I have earned my living with 
the pen. A few years ago I began to suffer from 
occasional ‘blind spells.’ My vision frequently became 
obscured by what may be called kaleidoscopic blurs, 
in which constantly changing figures like wheels, 
stars, etc. floated before my eyes, making it impos- 
sible for me to work while they lasted. They were 
usually followed by dull, heavy headaches. 

‘*My physicians, two of them, advised me that my 
eyes had become weakened by overwork. I consulted 
an oculist, but he could not discover the cause of the 
trouble. I bought stronger glasses but they did not 
help me. 

‘*Last summer, while living temporarily in a board- 
ing house, I found the very weak coffee a thing to 
complain of, till suddenly I discovered that my ‘blind 
spells’ were becoming less frequent. I then satisfied 
myself by experiments that it was coffee that was de- 
ranging my optic nerves. 

‘‘A friend advised me to try Postum coffee, and 
although I had no faith in it, I began to use it. In 
three days time the ‘blind spells’ completely ceased. 
Going back to the old coffee the ‘ blind spells’ returned. 
I am entirely satisfied that coffee was the cause of the 
ailment, and that Postum was its cure.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Coffee is a narcotic that breaks 
down the cells in the nerve centres and unless nature 
succeeds in repairing the damage each day, disease and 
distress follows in some one or more organs. It may 
be eyes in one, stomach and bowels in another, heart 
or kidneys in another and yet each effected from the 
same cause, coffee. The sure way to certainly know 
is to quit coffee 10 days and use Postum. If the dis- 
ease begins to disappear you have the key to your 


puzzle. 





Nature Study 


(Continued from page 25) 


straight through its centre. Stems adapt themselves to 
needs other than sustenance of the plants. Does dan- 
delion grow on a windy hill where the close cropped 
grasses afford but poor shelter from the wind: there her 
stem grows barely tall enough to raise her bright 
head from out her frills of green. How careful, too, 
are the stems of the earliest violets to smuggle the 
buds and timid blooms close down to the warming 
earth. But when either dandelion or violet bloom 
later in the meadow, then do the stems rear them- 
selves proudly, overtopping the surrounding grasses that 
they may give their charges a proper share of light, 
air, and insect attention. 

Chickweed’s stem knows better than to burden him- 
self and his charge with woody matter. The tall 
plants of the sheltering hedge will take care of chick- 
weed he knows, so he sends out only succulent shoots 
which best serve his purpose. 

How proudly erect and firm is the thistle stem that 
thistle’s weapons may be brought the more effectually 
to bear upon his enemies. 

You know the stories of twining stems, of stems 
with little flat pads, like leather discs for holding on 
by, of stems reclining upon the ground not because 
of laziness but because there the fruit of the vine will 
best gather and store their sweets. (Blackberry.) Of 
the underground stems that live year after year in 
darkness that their charges may have the more strength 
to flourish in and enjoy the bright world above. 
(Fleur-de-lis.) Of those odd stems which grow in 
dry climates (cacti stems) and assume a form most 
unlike a stem; that of a globe, thus exposing very 
little of the surface of the plant to the parching death 
dealing heat of tropical summer. 

But when we have seen and watched_ and examined 
all these, we have not learned half the simplest stem 
has yet to show us if we watch it closely. Look at the 
trunk of that tapering Scotch fir! It is much more 
slender than that of the oak because its needle-like 
leaves held on short drooping boughs do not weigh 
so much as Oak’s tremendous burdens held out boldly 
at arm’s length. 

Grant Allen says, ‘‘Every stem is thus a piece of 
ingenious engineering architecture adapted on the 
average to the exact weight it will have to bear and 
the exact strains of wind and weather to which, on 
the average, it may count upon being exposed in the 
course of its life history.’’ 

Verily the stem having become the ‘‘servant of all’’ 
has attained a high position in the plant kingdom. 





Arithmetic Review. 
By Helen Deane. 

From some colored fashion magazine or pretty cal- 
endar cut out as pretty a picture of a little girl as it is 
possible to’ find. It is better that this paper doll 
should be in colors, for she is then more attractive to 
the children, and the larger the doll is the better. 
Then with the blackboard paper which can be bought 
where school supplies are kept, cut out an umbrella. 
This may be a good size, too. Puta little paste at the 
extreme right hand edge, at the top and at the left of 
this paper umbrella, Now paste it right over the face 
of this doll. Upon this umbrella you have written 
some examples. 

It is interesting to watch the many pairs of eyes 
when this is first displayed. The children are filled 
with curiosity. The teacher will perhaps say something 
like this: ‘‘Now here isa littie girl out in the rain. 
Would you like to see her face? I have seen it and I 
will whisper to you she is very pretty. How we wish 
we might see her! 

‘*Perhaps we can. Now those little numbers on the 
umbrelHa must be rain drops, and as long as those are 
there I suppose the umbrella is needed. Whoever can 
tell the answer to all those little examples may take 
away the umbrella, then we can see what this child 
looks like. Who would like to try first?’’ One after 
another the children come forward, and by and some 
one answers all correctly and the umbrella is re- 
moved. 
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The object of this Department is easily understood from its 
title. We want every school teacher in United States who is 
now teaching in an Ungraded School to become an active 
member of this Club, and to be free to ask questions or to relate 
your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which will be discussed 
in this department from time totime: - 

How I secure prompt attendance. : 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are re- 
citing. 

How I improved the looks of my school room. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

How I bought an organ (or piano) for my school. 

How I provided my school with a school library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents in my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and composition. 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded 
schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short for our space is limited and we want to 
give every state an opportunity to be represented. “All teachers 
whose ms. is accepted for this department will receive an order 
certificate and a catalogue of unusually attractive standard books 
and they will be given the privilege of selecting books amount- 
ing to, the value of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
certificate. 

All communications intended for this department should be 
sent to the President of the Ungraded School Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club. Address Miss Jean Halifax, 150 Nassau St., New 
York City. 





Club Motto for March. 


‘*God never yet permitted us to frame a theory too 
beautiful for his power to make practicable.’’ 





Club Poem for March. 


IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 
By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


We should fill the hours with the sweetest things, 
If we had but a day; 
We should drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a life-time’s love in an hour 
If the hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher power 
To be and to do. 


We should guide our wayward or wearied wills 
By the clearest light; 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills 
If they lay in sight; 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet ; 

We should take whatever a good God sent, 
- With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one; 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 
And be what the Father would have us be, 
If we had but a day. 





The President’s March Letter. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 

‘‘About this time of the year’’—as grandfather’s 
almanac used to say,—the spring term of school be- 
gins. And don’t you think that this thought ofa 
possible, beautiful ideal, contained in our Club Motto 
and Poem, is an inspiring one with which to begin 
our work? Suppose we put it to practical use. Let’s 
try an ideal day. Think to yourself. what kind of a 
day you’d want it to be if it were to be your last in 
this place; if, e. g., you were going to some distant 
state to begin other work next week. What a pleas- 
ant memory you'd like to leave behind you! You'd 
wear your prettiest dress—and your prettiest manners! 
(Aren’t> they apt to go together)? And you'd lay in 
an extra supply of patience to use on troublesome 
Tommy; for you say to yourself, ‘‘ How would I wish 
I'd treated him, if he came down with scarlet fever 
tomorrow and I should never see him again?’’ 

Make out an ideal program, and live upto it. Tell 
the children, and have them try with you. Try to 
enjoy yourself and be happy and do good work, and 
make the children happy and do good work,—and it 
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will be a perfect day. If the result is a great success, 
let us know how and what you did to accomplish it. 

Send for next month your best Bird Day plan (tried 
and proved). Don’t think your letter is not appre- 
ciated if it does not appear soon. The order of its 
arrival, its appropriateness to a certain month, etc., 
must be taken into consideration. 

Cordially yours, Jean KE. Halifax, President, 





Club Exchange Department. 


1. Miss Sue B. Hakes, R. F. D., Roswell, N. M., 
would like to have her ‘‘pupils of the seventh grade 
exchange letters with pupils on the Pacific or Atlantic 
coasts. ’’ 

2. Miss Isabelle Miller, Route 1, Hillsboro, Ill., 
would like to have her pupils exchange letters with 
pupils in some ungraded school of other states, 

3. C. W. Dalrymple, R. F. D. 1, Renfrow, O. T., 
has pupils in seventh and eighth year work who would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of some Atlantic 
or Southern states. 

4. Miss Margaret Peterson, Box 36, Minden, Nebr., 
writes; ‘‘I have taken great delight in reading the 
letters of the Help-One-Another Club, and have also 
had much help from them. Our school would be glad 
to correspond with some other school in the north- 
eastern or southern part of the United States.’’ 

5. Miss Mary Krom, R. F. D., No. 1, Billings, 
Montana, writes that she is a subscriber to the Nor- 
mal Instructor and thinks it ‘‘one of the best teacher’s 
papers there is;’’ and she is interested in its school 
correspondence plan. She teaches an ungraded school 
and would like to have her pupils correspond with 
other ungraded schools in other states. 

6. Miss Mae R. Cavanaugh, Valentine, Nebr., writes 
that her pupils have become much interested in letter- 
writing, and would like very much to correspond with a 
school in Cuba. They hope some teacher in Cuba will 
read this request, and write to them. 

7. Irving Garwood, Kenton, Ohio, says that he has 
been very much interested in the Help-One-Another 
Club, and would like to have his pupils interested in 
letter writing. He hopes that some English school 
will correspond with his, for Kenton wishes to ex- 
change letters with England. He suggests that, per- 
haps, ‘‘Miss Adda Johnston, of Illinois, who wrote in 
the January Normal Instructor, that her school was 
corresponding with an Engilsh school,’’ may be will- 
ing to help his pupils obtain an English address. 

At this rate our letter chain will soon reach round 
the world. That is right. For the exchange will 
prove a pleasure as well as a profit to every corres- 
pondent, We will gladly publish the names of other 
teachers who wish to exchange. Why not ‘‘kill two 
birds with one stone,’’ and exchange products as well 
as letters? e. g., mistletoe grows abundantly in Vinita, 
Ind. Ter., but evergreens are almost unknown to 
most of the children, though Maine is rich in piney 
treasures. Why not write—‘The school in Vinita, 
Ind. Ter., wishes to exchange letters, mistletoe- 
berries and an Indian photo, for letters, birchbark, 
and small evergreen samples (fir tips, pine cones, ete, ) 
from some school in Maine, Descriptions desired. 
Postage or express to be — cents.’’ 

Inclose description and history of Vinita samples, 
and the school in North Yarmouth, Maine, perhaps, 
notices your request, and gives interesting items in 
regard to the piney treasures it sends. Thus you can 
soon gather material for a delightfully instructive 
school museum .—President. 





How the Little Holders Helped to Earn 
a Library, 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

In response to our president’s invitation I will tell 
you how I provided my school with a library. 

The school owned a bookcase but no books. I felt 
that if a beginning could be made, the district might 
become interested and enlarge. the library. After 
reading one or two interesting books to the children, 
I asked them if they would not like to own a school 





library. Their interest, already aroused by hearing 
the books read, they were eager to start a library of their 
own. I then asked them if they would be willing to 
do a little work to earn one. They all promised to 
help, so I sent to a publishing company for one hun- 
dred Library Certificates issued by them for that pur- 
pose. When these came, the children sold them at 
ten cents each. They disposed of fifty, thus raising 
$5.00. The remaining fifty certificates were returned 
to the publishers, 

As our New York state registers tell us that the state 
will duplicate every $5.00, or over, raised for library 
purposes, we made application to our school commis- 
sioner for another $5.00; but all the money had been 
used before we applied, so we did not get any, 

We sent to the publishing company for seven 
books. We bought one book for $2.50 containing 
stories of horses. It was a large, finely bound book, 
but do not think it enough better than some of the 
less expensive ones to warrant the extra expenditure. 
A book which was thoroughly enjoyed by the chil- 
dren was Schwatka’s ‘‘ Children of the Cold,’’ Another 
little book, which proved very interesting as well as 
instructive to fourth grade pupils, was ‘‘the Dog of 
Flanders.’’ I have used this two years in the fourth 
grade language class, and find that it gives the chil- 
dren a much clearer idea of life in Belgium than they 
usually have. 


After the children had enjoyed their new books for ° 


a few weeks and cold weather had come, I asked 
them if they would not like to earn a few more books. 
They were willing but did not see how it could be 
done. I explained to them that all their mothers, 
aunts, etc., were obliged to use holders in their work 
about the stove, and that holders would be easy for 
them to make. Fortunately, children are easily inter- 
ested, so all were willing to try. I told them I would 
bring a spool of thread the next morning and asked 
them to each bring a needle, and as many as could 
might bring pieces of calico and gingham. The next 
morning we had a good supply of pieces. One mother 
kindly washed a piece of an old quilt and gave it to 
us to use as interlining. 1 cut the holders and basted 
on the bindings, then started the girls to sewing. I 
was surprised at the lack of knowledge of plain sew- 
ing displayed by some of the girls. After some rip- 
ping out and asking them to do their work over, I 
succeded in getting some fair work done. The hem- 
ming down of the bindings on the other side was 
intrusted to two or three of the girls who could sew 
better than the others. By creating a rivalry as to 
who could take the finest stitches, we soon had some 
good work done. When the binding was on, a ring 
was sewn to the corner by which to hang the holder. 

The boys, not to be outdone by the girls, volun- 
teered to help in the work, There were about thirty- 
five pupils, and with the exception of a few of the 
smallest, all were at work every noon. They soon 
fourd that they could play sitting games and sew at 
the same time. They made kitchen holders, fancy 
holders, and ironing holders. The fancy holders were 
made of worsted and feather-stitched around the 
binding. 

After making up a supply, they asked their friends 
to buy. The supply was soon exhausted and for sev- 
eral days we could not keep up with our orders. The 
kitchen holders were sold two for five cents, the iron- 
ing holders five cents each, and the fancy ones ten 
cents each. By the time we had every one in the 
district supplied with holders, we had three dollars to 
be expended for books. I left that school with a 
start of twelve books toward a school library, 

My next school had a library, but not a new book 
had been added in ten years, The children sold three 
dollars worth of library certificates, and with the 
money we purchased six new books. We then ar- 
ranged an entertainment of recitations, songs, and dia- 
logues. We charged ten cents admittance and cleared 
four dollars, with which we purchased eleven new 
books, making seventeen books purchased during the 
year. M. K. §S. 

Your Holder plan was a bright and sensible one, 
just the thing for stormy, indoor ‘‘noonings,’’ and 
I know the pupils must have found both pleasure and 
profit in it. Give us some more of these helpful 
hints. City schools have sewing classes, and why 
shouldn’t a country school find one helpful, especially 
with such an object to work for? I should enjoy shar- 
ing your sewing-and-game hour. —President. 
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A Collection of War Pictures. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

I am greatly interested in ‘‘Schoolroom Decora- 
tions,’’ so will give a few suggestions which I hope 
will be of benefit to some one. ‘ 

Two years ago I taught in a country school, and we 
had quite a large co.lection of pictures framed in 
passe-partout. We hung them in groups. We had one 
group of noted men of our own country, another of 
British poets, another group of children, and one 
group of animals. Over the door we hung a 
“picture of Saint Cecilia, and twined evergreens 
around it. The blackboard did not look very 
neat, so we twined evergreens and paper chains 
around the board. In one corner we hung a pic- 
ture of the President and Vice President, and draped 
two flags over them. My schoolroom was said to be 
the brightest schoolroom in the county that winter. 

I am teaching a small village school this winter, and 
we are making a collection of pictures relating to the 
war between Russia and Japan. We have, also, a very 
large picture of Roosevelt and one of Parker which 
we are going to hang in our room. 

One year I had a table on which I kept a collection 
of magazines, papers, and books. When the pupils 
had prepared their lessons and had nothing else to do, 
I would let them read at our ‘‘ reading table.’’ 

K. R., Brewster, Nebr. 





M. I. H’s plan of taking odd penes of glass to the 
hardware store, to be cut the desired size for passe- 
partout pictures, is a good one, for it is so economical 
that any one can follow it.—President. 


A Helpful Hint for Bird Day Month. 


I have been watching with interest the progress of 
the Club, and I want to tell you how I improved the 
looks of my schoolroom and at the same time taught the 
children to have a greater love for the beautiful birds. 
A lesson on measuring was also included, and the 
whole plan—partly original and partly copied—proved 
so successful that I want to pass it on to others. 

After a most animated morning talk about such 
birds as the children knew, I told them of the hand- 
some ‘‘ Birds in Colors’’ that the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany sent out for two centsa piece. Of course, all 
were eager to see them. I then asked how many 
would earn a penny and give it to me, with which to 
help buy some pictures for our schoolroom. Many 
hands went up. -It was evident that the children were 
in earnest. 

I cannot tell all the ways in which the money was 
earned, but I soon had enough to make an order. 
Then the eager anticipation with which the dear little 
things awaited the arrival of those pictures was some- 
thing to see! 

At last they came. I explained to them the nean- 
ing of seven by nine, and asked those who had rulers 
to measure their books and see if they were seven by 
nine inches. Now came the question of glass. This 
was easily solved by asking the children to look at 
home for any piece of window pane that was useless, 
and see if we could get a piece seven by nine. These 
were to be brought to me. 

The boys carried these fragments to the hardware 
store where they were cut free of charge. I then 
passe-partouted the pictures singly and in groups and 
there was rejoicing in our schoolroom every time a 
picture was hung. 

Very soon the children knew each bird by name and 
we had a good foundation for natute work. Now any 
one can readily see how this subject expands. In- 
stead of birds, flowers or other pictures, may be used. 
When the*ylass is obtained ir the way I have named, 
the cost is so small that any wne can have these bean- 
tiful pictures with which to improve the looks of the 
room. M.I. H. 





Suggestions for Busy Work. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

I am very much interested in this department of the 
Normal Instructor, and hope that some of the things 
which I have found useful in my experience may be 
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of service to others, too. I therefore give a few sug- 
gestions for interesting smaller pupils while older ones 
are reciting. 

It is, indeed, a trial to the teacher of an ungraded 
school to keep the little ones supplied with occupa- 
tion-work while older ones are reciting. Still, they 
must be kept out of mischief and this ought to be cor- 
related with the lessons of the day. I give belowa 
few of the devices which I used in an ungraded school. 

1. After a reading lesson has been given, write cer- 
tain words from the reading lesson, in large letters, 
on their desks, with crayon. Let pupils cover them 
with corn, shoe-pegs, berries, etc. ~ 

2. In number work, let them write, with pegs, the 
answers to examples which you have written on the 
board. For example, they find on the board 24+3=? 
They write with pegs, 24+3==5, or with longer splints 
II+111=11111. Use different material as often as 
possible, to vary the work. Instead of splints or 
pegs, use pebbles, blocks, acorns, beans, etc. 

3. For the very little ones, making daisy chains is a 
pleasing change. The chains should then be used in 
decorating the room, Cut paper of the desired colors 
into strips an inch wide and six inches long. Have 
the pupils paste these strips together to form loops, 
and connect the loops like the links of a chain. 

4. During the fall, the stringing of red and golden 
kernels of corn is a pleasant occupation. Let one row 
string two red kernels, then two yellow ones, and the 
next row a different combination. . The corn must be 
soaked in water to prevent breaking. Use the strings 
as a decoration. 

5. From magazines and papers cut small pictures of 
different objects, as: a chair, a pencil, a hen. Mount 
on cardboard. On smaller pieces of cardboard write 
the word corresponding to each picture. Let pupils 
place the right word under each picture. 

6. Obtain white cardboard from a printing-office, 
cut into cards of the desired shape and size, and on 
each trace some simple design of an object found in 
the reading or language lesson of the day. Have the 
pupils pierce small holes along the outline, then with 
a colored twine, yarn, or silkateen, work the outline 
in colors. Let them use a blunt needle for the 
sewing. Blanche EK. Clark, Winthrop, Minn. 





How One Teacher Secured Regular 


Attendance. 

Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

Among the many perplexing problems which con- 
front the teacher at the commencement of a new year, 
there is none, perhaps, which taxes her ingenuity 
more than this, ‘‘ How to secure regular attendance. ’’ 
Many a teacher, especially in the country schools, has 
become disheartened from this very cause. I know 
there has been a great deal said and written on this 
subject, and many and varied have been the plans 
suggested for removing the difficulty, but the fact re- 
mains that in the majority of our country schools not 
more than, seventy-five per cent of the pupils attend 
every day. Now, who is to blame for this? The 
teacher says, ‘‘I can’t help it; I can’t make them 
come to school. I do all Ican for them when they 
come; that is all I can do.’’ In view of all that a 
country teacher has to contend with, I think she might 
almost be pardoned if she did commit herself in such 
away. But let us consider the matter a little more 
carefully, and see if we teachers are really doing all 
we can to secure the regular attendance of our pupils. 
I have been in the teaching profession a great many 
years, and I have no hesitation in saying that in nine 
cases out of tena teacher. can secure regularity of 
attendance if she sets about it; but it means work, 
work, work. 

To my mind there are just two reasons why chil- 
dren, healthy children, I mean, do not attend school 
every day. The first is—failure on the part of the 
teacher to make the work of the school sufficiently in- 
teresting. The second—lack of comprehension on 
the part of the parents as to the importance of a child 
being in school every day. I believe a large percent- 
age of the pupils who stay from school day by day, 
stay away for one or the other of these reasons. 

Not long ago a mother said to me, ‘‘I am so sorry 
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Miss X— is leaving this year. The children were so 
fond of school. It was a cry if I asked one of them to 
stay home a day. Last year it was very different. It 
was a fight every day to get them to go. It was just 
a round of excuses, anything at all would form a pre- 
text to stay home.’’ Wherein lay the difference be- 
tween the teacher of those two vears. Just here—one 
made her school so interesting that the child would 

rather go than stay home. But how, says the young 
teacher, can you dothis? First-of all, get the good 
will of the children. If the boy or girl is fond of his 
or her teacher, the chances are there’ll be no trouble 
in keeping them in school. But where the opposite 
obtains in any school, I pity the parent who tries to 
send them. Again, we must not only gain their affec- 
tion, but try to get them interested, and the only way 
I know of doing this is to be so intensely interested 
yourself in everything that pertains to the school and 
its work, that they cannot bet catch your enthusiasm. 

Let me give you a bit of my own experience in 
one séction. I found on taking charge of a certain 
school, that it was the custom of the children to go 
to town two or three times a week on errands for 
their mothers. No matter how trivial the errand 
might be, Johnnie was kept home to do it. I saw 
that this would never do and I talked to the children 
about it, and tried to show them that every day out of 
school was practically a day lost. I asked them to try 
if they could not arrange to have all their errands 
done on Saturday. Of course I tried every induce- 
ment to have them come every day; having their 
names on the board in colored crayon, and all the arts 
which every~teacher is more or less familiar with. 
Still they were kept home. Then I would, when any- 
one was absent, send some one over to see what was 
the matter, and after school step in and havea friendly 
chat with the mother, telling her how much I wanted 
her boy or girl to be present every day, and so on. 
Well, whether they got tired of my sending after them 
or not I don’t know, but before long I had every 
pupil nearly every day, and I had no more trouble 
from that source. But don’t think it can be done in 
a day. Keepatit. When a parent sees a teacher in- 
terested in his child, I think he himself becomes 
doubly interested. 

Perhaps some one may say, ‘‘We do enough for all 
the pay we get;’’ but remember, teachers, that our 
pay is not merely the amount of money we get. Is 
it not pay to have the love and esteem of so many 
young people? When you have taught a long time in 
one place and there have gone out from your school 
those who have afterwards filled responsible positions, 
and you meet them some day and they say as they 
clasp your hand, ‘‘It is you I have to thank,’’ will 
you not feel more than repaid for all the toil and 
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trouble expended on them? Oursis a noble profession, and to 
make it the highest success we must put our whole soul and body 
into it. May we all seek to do our level best, to make our school 
all that it ought to be. We are ‘not all constituted alike, and 
what may suit one may not please another, but we can all create 
an interest if we try, and then half the battle is won. A. B. M. 





Brightening the Schoolroom. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: ~ 

On the first day of last August, I began my first term of school 
as a teacher, in a room with no towels, very poor window-shades 
and absolutely no decorations of any kind. I mentally resolved to 
make a change before niany weeks had passed. For a time, no 
opportunity offered itself. But after about two months of school 
we were not quite so busy, and decided to give an entertainment 
and box social on the evening of October twenty-eighth. None 
of the children had ever recited before a large audience, but they 
soon were all very much interested in learning and practicing 
their pieces. This took very little time from our classes and was 
enjoyed by both teacher and pupils. 

The children made a trip to the woods one afternoon, and soon 
came back with arms full of creeping pine, of which very pretty 
decorations were made for evening. The owner of a nearby saw- 
mill kindly lent us enough lumber to build a platform. This was 
built by two of the larger boys, and neatly curtained with sheets 
by the girls, with my assistance. There was not a large crowd at 
our entertainment, but nearly all of the parents were present. 
The entertainment consisted of songs, tableaux, dialogues, and 
recitations. The children all did well. 

Immediately after the entertainment, the boxes were sold by a 
gentleman who had kindly consented to help in this way. We 
received $3.25 which, though small, proved to be just enough for 
our needs. We bought new window-shades with $1.50, new towels 


with $.25, and with $1.25 we purchased twenty-five pictures and | 


six mottoes: from Geo. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass, The 
pictures were tastefully put up with brass tacks, and the children 
were greatly pleased with the improved appearance of our room. 

In our school there is one little boy who sells ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Grit,’’ and he brings me a copy of each picture which comes with 
it. I put these up and festoon each one with bright colored paper 
chains, which the children delight in making. 

I am afraid my hints are too commonplace to do any one much 
good, but wish to show by them that any teacher in any ungraded 
school, can, with a little money, and lots of ‘‘gumption,’’ trans- 
form a bare, forbidding looking schoolroom into a fit place for 
children to be taught to see beauty in everything. 

Daisy M. Jennings. 





My Attempt to Fight the Cigarette Habit. 


Noticing the edidtor’s request for experiences in attempted re- 
form along this line, I will give my experience of the past year ; 
but I do not feel that I have accomplished much, if anything. 

I was a teacher of the fifth and sixth grades in a town of some- 
thing over 1,200 inhabitants. 
boys, ranging in age from nine to fifteen years. The boys were 
perfectly frank with me and did not attempt to conceal the fact 
that they smoked cigarettes. 

One day, one of them told me that out of the twenty-five boys 
in my room, only three did not smoke. Two out of these three, 
by their own admission, had once tried to smoke. You can see 
something of the problem which confronted me. 
what to do but felt that I must exert as much influence against it 
as I could. 

The boys had been in the habit of smoking and then coming 
directly to school, sometimes with a package of cigarettes in their 
pockets. I told them that I would send anyone home who came 
into the room laden with cigarette smoke. The cigarettes brought 
to school were taken from their owners and destroyed. 
the evils of the habit; told the boys of personal examples that I 
had known; read to them any little item that I could find that 


I did not know | 





I had under my charge twenty-five | 





I dwelt on | 


might more firmly impress their danger upon them; and, at last, | 
when other ways seemed to have failed, I brought our own room | 


up as an example. 
I had two boys, who might be called ‘‘cigarette fiends,’’ and 
who were notably behind their classes in school work. One was 


then doing the grade work for the second time, and the other is | 
now doing it for the second time, he being the only one of a class | 


of eighteen not promoted to the seventh grade. I told the chil- 
dren that they need not mention names but I was sure they knew 
who did the poorest work in the room and they also knew who 
were the worst smokers. I then asked them to name the one who 





always did the best work in the room. The vote 
was unanimousin favor of a_ ten-year old lad 
who was one of the three non-smokers. Of 
course, natural ability had something to do with 
it but abstaining from cigarettes had more. 

This illustration seemed to sink deeper into 
their minds than any I could read to them. I 
also read the cigarette law, which makes it a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine for any boy 
under efghteen years of age to be seen smok- 
ing. That law would be a very good one, if 
the state would furnish some one to enforce it, 
but in that town, at least, every one is afraid to 
attempt to enforce it for fear of offending the 
parents of the boy. The boys go with impunity 
to any of the stores where cigarettes are kept 
and buy all they want, thus laying the.shop- 
keeper liable to a fine if there were only some 
one who dared enforce the law; but there isn’t, 

nd the boys are safe from all interference. 

One boy, eleven years old, who had smoked a 
great deal, stopped for several weeks and spoke 
to me of the difference he noticed in his class 
work ; but he could not resist the temptation and 
went back to his cigarettes. Several of the boys 
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who were only occasional smokers told me they 
had stopped, but I do not know for how long. 
The two worst smokers were in a terrible condi- 
tion and it wil be only a matter of a few years 
before one of them will be in his grave if he 
does not turn back from the road he has taken. 
One of them is unable to keep quiet for any 


‘length of time and, at times, appears to be 


almost foolish: the other one is pale, sickly and 
nervous. His mother told me that school made 
him so nervous that she did not know if he 
would be able to stand it until school was out. 
I did not tell her that it was cigarettes, and not 
school, that caused his nervousness, for did she 
not know that school was a cause of nervousness 
and not so small an object as a cigarette? 

Several weeks before, I had told her in the 
presence of the boy how he was smoking, and 
even gave her the name of the place where her 
boy, and several others, spent all their spare 
time in card-playing and cigarette smoking. 

I am in a different school this year and cannot 
tell how much good my influence has wrought, 
but hope it had some effect on some of the be- 
ginners, if not on the confirmed smokers. M. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


Continued. 
Club Question Box. 


Query—I have a small class in English Literature—not advanced, 
for our text book is intended for younger pupils. The children like 
it, but dates bother them. It is even hard for them to remember 
whether Shakespeare or Browning was the earlier writer. What 
will help them to at least approximate a date—to get within a few 
years of it, at least,—so that they won’t put Tennyson in the same 
age as Chaucer!—R. V. T. 

Answer—I don’t know what text books you use. But have you 
ever tried that ‘‘Monument’’ in Blaisdell’s ‘‘ First Steps in English 
Literature?’’ I once kept it on the board for a whole term. 
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English Language 
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Danish 





Monument of English Literature 


Some ‘‘helps,’’ e. g.— 

1. Milton was born one year after Jamestown was settled. 

2. Shakespeare died four years before the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

3. Addison was born in the same year with Peter the Great. 
(Six years after the great London fire. ) 

4. Oliver Goldsmith died one year before the battle of Lexing- 
ton. Was four years old when Washington was born. 

As soon as I find a few dates which the pupils remember well, 
I try to ‘‘match’’ others with these, as above. ' 

Query—I have plenty of Busy Work for my younger pupils, but 
find it harder to plan something of that kind for the older ones. ‘I 
want something which will be helpful in their work, but in the 
line of recreation. What would you suggest?—Mary L. T. 

Answer—Try ‘‘Transpositions.’’ You tried your hand, in your 
own school days, probably, on ‘‘The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way.’’ (Gray’s ‘‘Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard’’). You remember what a long list of transpostions you 
found possible, e. g. 

1. Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 

2. The ploughman plods his weary homeward way. 

3. His weary homeward way the ploughman plods. 

4. The weary ploughman plods his homeward way, etc. 

This is so familiar that we need not give the whole list. But 
the transpositions of ‘‘the smith’’ are given below, to save the 
teacher’s time. 

. All day the smith shall stand for us beside the flashing forge. 
. All day shall the smith stand for us beside the flashing forge. 
. All day shall the smith beside the flashing forge stand for us. 
All day for us shall the smith stand beside the flashing forge. 


All day beside the flasliing forge the smith shall stand for us. 
All day beside the flashing forge shall stand for us the smith. 
. All day for us shall stand the smith beside, the flashing forge. 
. The smith all day for us shall stand beside the flashing forge. 
The smith all day beside the flashing forge shall stand for us. 
. The smith all day shall stand the flashing forge beside for us. 
. The smith all day for us beside the flashing forge shall stand. 
. The smith shall stand all day for us beside the flashing forge. 
. The smith shall stand beside the flashing forge all day for us. 
. The smith for us beside the flashing forge shall stand all day. 
The smith for us shall stand ‘all day beside the flashing forge. 
. The smith for us beside the flashing forge all day shall stand. 
. The smith beside the flashing forge shall stand all day for us. 
For us the smith shall stand beside the flashing forge all day. 
. For us the smith shall all day stand beside the flashing forge. 
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All day’shall the smith stand beside the flashing forge for us. | 
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21. For us beside the flashing forge the smith shall stand all day. 

22. For us beside the flashing forge shall the smith stand all day. 

23. For us the smith shall stand all day beside the flashing forge. 

24. For us the smith shall all day stand the flashing forge beside. 

25. For us the flashing forge beside shall stand the smith all day. 

26. Beside the flashing forge the smith shall stand for us all day. 

27. Beside the flashing forge shall stand thasmith for us all day. 

28. Beside the flashing forge the smith shall stand all day for us. 

29. Beside the flashing forge shall the smith stand for us all day. 
30. Beside the flashing forge all day shall the smith stand for us. 
31. Beside the flashing forge for us shall the smith stand all day. 
32. Beside the flashing forge shall the smith stand all day for us 

When you first give ont the transposition, you need not tell 
the pupils how many ways are possible. Just tell them to see who 
cap make out the longest list. Give a few suggestions:—e. g., 
begin with ‘‘All day,’' till all possible transpositions have been 
made ; then take ‘‘The smith,’’ then ‘‘For us,’’ then ‘‘ Beside the 
flashing forge.’’ In this way it will be easier to keep track of 
the changes. 

The next time you give it out, tell them that there are thirty- 
two ways possible, and see who will be the winner. 

We have used ‘‘transpositions’’ as a game to wake up dull 
pupils. It is a good plan to let the pupils work on one for two or 
three days. Then they will take the lines home, and get parents 
and friends to help them. In a little country school we had 
once, the whole village went to work on the ‘‘Ploughman,’’ and 
one of the committee-men persuaded a teacher who was visiting in 
the region to help him on his list! The same thought, conveyed 
in the same words, only differently arranged—that is your trans- 
posing work. So you see you can find other lines than these for 
transposition work. These are two of the best we have found. 





George Never Can Learn Arithmetic. 
By Roger Richardson. 


‘“‘There’s no use talking, George never can learn arithmetic. 
He is just like me, and I never conld tell the difference between 
the multiplication table and a Bengal tiger. The sight of either 
always frightened me out of my wits. My teacher flogged me a 
score of times, but it did no good. George has tried it in three 
schools and he can make nothing out of it. I want you to let 
him go of arithmetic. I don’t care whether he ever learns it or 
not. He willget along. I never have found any need of it my- 
self.’? 

‘Well, Mr. Jones, if you will leave that to me I think 
George and I will have no difficulty concerning arithmetic. If he 
makes any complaint about it, please let me know.’’ 

‘*Well, you will not succeed and you might as well let it alone 
and let him spend his time on something that he can learn. I 
don’t believe in forcing every boy to study the same things 
whether he has any ability for it or not.’’ 

The above conversation took place on the first Monday in 
September between the principal of a city school and one of the 
leading citizens of the town. The boy was assigned to a class of 
bright boys about his own age and the teacher was made to under- 
stand thoroughly all the points of the case. The only particular 
directions were that no task should be given him at the outset that 


.he could not perform, and that he should be encouraged for every- 


thing that he did correctly. 

After a few weeks the principal met George and talked to him 
about his studies. At length he said: ‘‘Well, have you given up 
arithmetic yet ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, sir: and I don’t intend to.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, but I thought that-you did not like arithmetic. I 
supposed you would have given it up by this time.’’ 

**Oh, I like it first-rate. I didn’t know it was so easy. I 
have never really tried it before. I guess I gave it up before I got 
into it. It is just fun to get out the examples. We are trying 
races now to see who will do the most in the shortest time and 
get them right. Twice last week I beat John Balsh who was at the 
head of the class last term.’’ 

Mr. Jones contended that it couldn’t be: that there was some 
monkeying about it; that George was just like himself, and he 
never could learn arithmetic any way. Yet, that same Mr. Jones 
had for many years carried on a large insurance business which 
required constant exercise in arithmetical calculations in which 
he was always entirely successful. 

There are boys whose mothers will tell them that they can never 
commit anything to memory, and therefore must be excused from 
the study of history? There are others who can never get a pro- 
position in geometry right if the letter should happen to get 
changed. Many a boy likes to study about water-wheels, 
hydraulic pumps, and electrical machines, but can not make head 
nor tail of chemistry. Now if every poor speller is to be excused 
from spelling, and every son of Mr. Jones from arithmetic, because 
‘the is just like his father,‘’ and every mother’s pet must not be 
put into history because he has no memory, one might as well 
lock the schoolhouse doors. The fact however remains that if the 
teachers will instruct with due reference to the principles of psy- 
chology and pedagogy, with rare exceptions every boy may be- 
come a passably good speller, reader and singer, and may acquire 
facility in the principles and practice of arithmetic, and the facts 
of reasoning history, and may succeed at last in every study of 
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Entertainment. 


Geography Exercise.—A Day in Europe. 
By Louise M. Shaw. z 


Suggestions. 


Decorations—Have as many articles of Euro manufactures 
about the room as the children can bring. Turkish rugs and drap- 
eries, pieces of bric-a-brac, etc. Pictures of famous places or 
people may be obtained, and a good map to which the children 
may refer. 

Costumes—If the ‘‘Children of Many Lands’’ series of paper 
dolls, published by meget Tuck, can be obtained, they will give 
excellent suggestions for all the costumes. 

Turkish Girl—Loose bloomers, Zouave jacket, and sash of red 
or yellow; full white blouse and red fez. 

Spanish Girl—Full short skirt of yellow; black velvet bolero; 
full white blouse, lace scarf over head. 

Italian Girl—Short, full skirt of any dark color; full white 
blouse, black corsage laced up back and front, white Italian cap, 
white apron. 

Swiss Girl—Very much like Italian, without cap, and hair 
braided down back in two braids, 

Russian Girl—Short skirt ; blouse of dark Canton flannel or cloth 
trimmed in fur or Canton flannel, spotted to look like fur. Cap, 
mittens, and fur trimmed boots. 

German Girl—Gretchen costume of brown silesia; puffed 
sleeves, princess dress, with chain around waist and bag attached 
to it in which knitting may be carried. Hair in two braids. 
White apron and cap. 

Dutch Girl—Dark, blue short skirt, and low-necked, 
sleeved, tight fitting waist. Neck filled in with scarf or small 
shawl, Pink apron and wooden shoes. White lace cap. 


Introduction—Concert Recitation. 


We’re a merry little party, 

Who have travelled over Europe, 

Over all the lands historic, 

Which are famed in song and story. 

We have climbed the snowy summits, 

Of the lofty Alpine mountains ; 

Viewed their lakes and icy glaciers, 
Rested in their peaceful valleys ; 

Learned the legends of the Rhineland, 
Fables of their cot and castle ; 

Drifted o’er lagoons Venetian, 

Fed the pigeons on the plaza; 

Seen the ruins of Pompeii, 

And the grand Italian churches. 

We have loitered long in Paris, 

Walked the Boulevards so gorgeous, 

Seen the shops so rich in treasures— 
Arches grand and columns lofty. 

We've wandered over ‘‘ Merrie England,’’ 
Krin’s Isle, and rugged Scotland ; 

Crossed London Bri ge to London Tower, 
And lingered in the EPoet’s Corner’’ 

Of renowned Westminster Abbey. 

We’ve gazed upon the sun at midnight, 
Rising o’er the jords of Norway ; 
Watched the windmills turn in Holland, 
And learned the tongues of Turk and Russian. 
We've studied customs, arts, and language, 
Of the European nations, 

And we'll gladly tell you of them 

If you'll listen to our stories. 


Stories of Animals. 

The Reindeer. 

The Laplander, whose home is in the northern part of Russia, 
Norway, and Sweden, could not live without the reindeer. His 
food consists of its milk and flesh; his clothes are made from its 
skin; and even his hut is covered with the hide of the deer. 
When he travels, his sled is drawn by a strong deer; and the Lap- 
lander mother swings her baby in a cradle made of reindeer skin. 


The Chamois. 

The chamois resembles both the goat and the deer. It is very 
fearless and sure-footed, and leaps from crag to crag of the lofty 
Alps, where no hunter will venture after it. The skin is very soft 
and is used for many purposes. 


ss Storks. 

Storks are everywhere to be found in Holland. They live on 
the insects which would otherwise destroy the foundations of the 
houses, so it is no wonder the people think they bring good luck. 
The storks go to Egypt for the winter, and it is said that they 
carry on their backs across the Mediterranean, small birds which 
could not fly so far. , 

Wolves. 

Numbers of wolves are found in the forests of Russia. During 
the long winter, when food is scarce, they become very fierce from 
hunger, and travelers are in danger of being pursued by packs of 
these hungry beasts. At times they have been known to venture 
into the cities in search of food. 
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CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you can be re- 
lieved in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful ana- 
tomical appliance has been invented by a man who cured himself of spinal 
curvature. Its results are marvelous. 
scientific and medica! world is amazed at the work being effected. Noted 
hysicians in prominent medical institutions and in private practice are en- 
rsing it. The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts 
of the spine, the whole anne is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness 
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Entertainment. 


Continued. 


The Eider Duck. 





The eider duck lives on the islands in the Arctic Ocean off the 
northern coast of Norway. The ducks build their nests of sedge, 
and line them with feathers from their breasts. People gather the 
down from the nests and sell it. The birds will reline their nests 
three times, but if the third lining is stolen they will desert the 
nest. Eiderdown is used to line quilts and for trimming dresses 
and coats. 


Selection—Piccola. 


Poor sweet Piccola! Did you hear 

What happened to Piccola, children dear? 
*Tis seldom fortune such favor grants, 

As fell to this little maid of France. 


*Twas Christmas time, and her parents poor 
Could hardly keep the wolf from the door, 
Striving with poverty’s patient pain, 

Only to live till summer again. 


No gift for Piccola! Sad were-they 

When dawned the morning of Christmas day. 
Their little darling no joy might stir, 

St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her. 


But Piccola never doubted at all 
That something beautiful must befall 
Every child upon Christmas Day, 

So she slept till the dawn was gray? 


And full of faith when at last she woke, 
She stoie to her shoe as the morning broke. 
Such sounds of gladness filled the air, 
’Twas plain St. Nicholas had been there. 


In rushed Piccola sweet, half wild ; 

Never was seen such a joyful child. 

‘*See what the good saint brought,’’ she cried, 
And mother and father must peep inside. 


Now, such a story I never heard, 
There was a little shivering bird, 

A sparrow, that in at the window flew 
And crept into Piccola’s tiny shoe. 


How good poor Piccola must have been! 

She cried as happy as any queen, 

While the starving sparrow she fed and warmed, 
And danced with rapture, she was so charmed. 


Children, this story I tell to you 

Of Piccola and her bird is true. 

In the far off land of France, they say, 
Still do they live to this very day. 


Stories of Productions. 

Cork. 

Cork is the outer bark of a species of oak tree which is found 
chiefly in Spain, Portugal, and northwestern Africa. The outer 
bark is cut off when the tree is about fifteen or twenty years old, 
and this gives a coarse kind of cork. Ina few years the tree has 
grown another and finer layer. Cork trees sometimes live to be 
one hundred and fifty years old. 


Olives. 

The olive tree grows freely in southern France, Italy, and Spain. 
The leaves are long and slender, like willow leaves. The fruit is 
first green, and when ripe is almost black. It is preserved, to be 
eaten as a relish; or is crushed and olive oil extracted from it. 


Quicksilver. 

The quicksilver mines of Alameda are Spain's most valuable 
property. She has been ob'iged to mortgage them to pay the ex- 
penses of the war with Cuba. : 

Silk. 

Silk is spun from the thread obtained from the cocoon of the silk- 
worm. The silkworm feeds on the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
which grows extensively in northern Spain. Lyons, in the south- 
ern part of France, manufactures a great deal of silk. In some 
streets you will find in nearly every house people busily weaving 
long rolls of silk on small looms worked by hand. 


Recitation—The Leak in the Dyke.—By Phoebe Cary. 


Stories of Places. 

Westminster Abbey. 

All the king and queens of England for eight hundred years 
have been crowned and buried in Wesminster Abbey. In the seat 
of the Coronation Chair is a stone which came from Scotland, and 
which the Scots believed to be the stone on which Jacob rested 
his head in the desert. 

One little chapel is called the ‘‘Poet’s Corner,’’ and in it are 
monuments to all the great writers of England. Our poet, Long- 
fellow, is honored by being the only foreigner to have a monu- 
ment there. 


Paris. 


Paris is the cleanest and most beautiful city in 
the world. Very early every morning, an army 
of men armed with brooms go out and clean the 
streets. 

Broad Boulevards extend around the city. 
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palace built by the Moors. The outs .’¢ is rather 
plain, put when we enter we seem to be in 
fairyland. There are many rooms aii halls all 
different and all most beautifully decorated. 
The heavy stone has been so exquisitely carved 
that it looks like fine hangings on the ceilings 
and walls. 


Down the centre of these extends a grass plat 
with fountains and statues in it. 

Napoleon is buried in the Hotel des Invalides, 
and a sentinel keeps watch over his tomb. The 
Louvre has miles of beautiful paintings on its 
walls. The Tuileries was once a royal palace 
with its gardens, but now a public park, with 
broad shaded walks in which the children love 
to play. 


Venice. 


Venice was built on eighty islands in the 
Adriatic Sea, by refugees from Northern Italy. 
These islands are connected by bridges so that 
it is possible to pass from one part of the city to 
another. The streets are canals, and instead of 
taking a carriage you take a boat called a gon- 
dola, which is a long, narrow boat usually painted 
black, with a covered seat in the middle. The 
gondolier stands at the back and uses but one 


The Alhambra. 
Just outside of Granada, Spain, is a beautiful 











The New International Encyclopedia received the Grand Prize 
(The Highest Award) at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 





It is no longer necessary to tell why there 
should be an Encyclopedia in every 
American home 


The real question is, what Encyclopedia? In the purchase of such a work 
the Encyclopedia itself and not the price should be the first consideration. 
Let us offer a simple standard by which Americans may judge. 


The New 
International 
Encyclopedia — 


has been prepared and published by one of the oldest 
and best known jublishing houses in America. Its 
editors are men who, from ability and connection with 
the greatest educational institutions, were peculiarly 
fitted for the work. 


The result is, an Encyclopedia new from cover to 
cover, a work which instantly took its place ahead of 
all that preceded it. Educators, librarians, scientists, 
preachers, historians and men of letters unite in pro- 
nouncing it the most complete, comprehensive and 
accurate Encyclopedia in English. 

























Though only completed in May, 1904, it has 
already been purchased by more'than one hundred 
Universities and Colleges, by forty-four State Normal 
Schools, fourteen State Libraries, and by more than 
one thousand Public Schools and Libraries, who 
bought it because they required the best Encyclopedia 
extant. Their judgment is a safe guide for you. 





There is no reasonable excuse to be offered for the purchase of any other 
Encyclopedia. , oh 
In connection with the Encyclopedia we are issuing a companion vol- j Se 
ume containing courses for reading and study in the New Internacion- re i 
al, which will greatly increase the value of the Encyclopedia to you. o 
We would like to send you an elaborate 80-page book, containing 9 + 
maps, full-page colored lithographs and other illustrations from S 
the Encyclopedia, also sample pages and a mass of interesting Ry S$ 
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Entertainment 





Continued. 


oar. St. Mark’s Cathedral is very beau- 

tiful. The only horses in Venice are the 

bronze ones over the door of St. Mark’s. 
The Colosseum. 

The Colosseum is the grandest ruin in 
the world. It was built several hundred 
years before Christ was born. It is cir- 
cular in shape and consists of rows upon 
rows of seats rising one above the other 
and built of great blocks of stone. It 
could seat 80,000 people. It was there 
that Christians were fed to wild beasts. 


The Rhine. 


No river has been so celebrated in song 
or legend asthe Rhine. Every mile of its 


| course own has its legend or story. The 


most beautiful part of the river lies be- 
tween the Swiss boundary and Cologne. 
On either bank rise vine-clad hills, the 
summit of each being crowned with some 
old castle famed in song orstory. From 
Cologne to the sea, the country is flat. 
The poet makes the German soldier sing 
after victory— 

' I see the bright flood shire 
Sing on the march with every banner 

waving, 

Sing brothers, ’tis the Rhine!’’ 
Recitation—The Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

In 1850 the Crimean War broke out, in 
which England, France, and Turkey 
fought against Russia. During the siege 
of Sebastopol the brave six hundred of 
the English Light Brigade were by some 
mistake ordered to charge the whole 
Russian forces. Tennyson has written 
about it thus:—(pupil recites poem). 


Stories of People. 
Thorwaldsen. 

Bertel Thorwaldsen was born in Copen- 
hagen in 1770. His father was a poor 
man who carved figure heads for the 
front of ships. Bertel began to cut fig- 
ures in wood when he was a very little 


| boy, and by the time he was eleven 
_ years old he did so well that he was sent 


to study sculpture. 





He has carved many 
beautiful statues, and ranks next to 
Michael Angelo, as a sculptor. Over- 
hanging Lake Lucerne in Switzerland is 
a great lion, carved out of the rock by 
Thorwaldsen, to honor the Swiss soldiers 
who fought for the French king. 
Raphael, 

Raphael was an Italian painter who 
lived about 400 years ago. He began to 
paint when quite a little boy, and, 
though he died young, he painted a great 
many pictures, some of which are the 
most beautiful in the world. His best 
picture is the ‘‘ Sistine Madonna,’’ which 
is now in the Dresden Gallery. 


Hans Christian Andersen. 

There is hardjy a child who has not 
enjoyed the story of *‘The Little Match 
Girl,’’ ‘‘The Ugly Duckling,’’ or ‘‘The 
Tin Soldier,’’ and I think you would 
like to know about the man who wrote 
them. Hans Andersen was born on one 
of the islands of Denmark in 1805. When 
quite a little boy, he wanted to be an 
actor and write plays; so his mother let 
him go to Copenhagen. He afterwards 
became one of the most famous writers 
of fairy stories. He and Thorwaldsen 
were great friends. 

Frederick the Great. 


Frederick the Great was King of Prus- 
sia from 1740 to 1786. When he was 





building his beautiful palace, ‘‘San 
Souci,’? he wanted to enlarge the 
grounds, but a windmill belonging to an 
old farmer stood in his way. He offered 
to buy it, but the farmer refused to sell 
because it had been in his family many 
years. The King became very angry 
and said, ‘‘Do you not know that I could 
take it from you without paying for it?’’ 
‘*Yes’’. said the farmer ‘‘if it were not 
for the Chamber of Justice at Berlin.’’ 
The King was so struck with this answer 
that he let the farmer keep his wind- 
mill, and, later, when the man was in 
need of money and offered to sell the 
windmill, Frederick gave him the money 
and let him keep his property. 
Song—Seven Little Girls in Costume. 
(Air: ‘‘Three Little Maids from Schéol’’ 
—Mikado.) 

A group of merry little maids are we, 
Our homes are in the ‘‘Old Countree,’’ 


And we’ve come across the briny sea, 
Merry little maids are we. 


We live in the North where the chill 
winds blow, 
. (Dutch, German and Russian. ) 
And we in the South where the olives 


grow, 
(Turkish, Italian and Spanish. ) 
I live where the Alps lift their crests of 
snow, 
(Swiss. 
Merry little maids are we. 


(All. ) 
Chorus— 


We come from the land of Turk and 
Russian, 

Italian, Spanish, Swiss and Prussian ; 

From Holland, too, where the North 
Sea rusheth; 

Merry little mdids are we. 


A group of merry little maids are we, 
Blithe and happy, gay and free, 

paws | the ‘‘stars ye4 stripes’” to see; 
Merry little maids are we. 


Songs and stories we with us bring, 
Of our countries we'll gladly sing, 
And our tambourines gayly ring; 
Merry little maids are we. 


Chorus—We come, etc. 
Little Dutch Girl. 

My name is Gretel and I live in the 
land of windmills and canals. Do you 
know where that is? Yes, in Holland. 
The polder where I live was once cov- 
ered by the water of the sea, but men 
built strong, high walls of earth, called 
dykes around it, and then pumped out 
the water, so it is now dry land. Much 
of our land is lower than the sea, so the 
coast has to be protected by these dykes. 
The whole country is drained by canals. 


Great windmills pump the water from | 


the rivers and canals into others with 
higher banks that it may not flood the 
country. In the summer we go up and 
down the canals in large flat boats; but 
we have the most fun in winter when 
the canals are frozen over, for then we 
can skate all over the country. Some- 
times, I skate to see my aunt who lives 
fifteen miles away. My little brether, 
only four years old, can skate, and my 
mother skates to market with the baby 
in her arms. Sometimes, we have skat- 
ing contests and get prizes. My brother, 
Hans, once won a pair of silver skates. 

German Girl. 

I am little Gretchen, 


beautiful Rhine. 
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/it to me on my 
| learned to play on it while I dance. We 


a hill which slopes down almost to the 
river’s edge. My father has large vine- 
yards, and in autumn, when the grapes 
are ripe, we have a picnic. We take our 
bunch of sausages, rye bread, prunes, 
and bottles of fresh milk, and spend the 
day, loading great clusters of grapes in- 
to baskets. Then the juice is pressed 
out and poured into bottles to let it stand 
and turn into wine. I can knit almost 
as well as my mother. See, I am knit- 
ting some mittens for my little brother, 
Fritz. Our happiest time is at Christ- 
mas. The great tree is brought in from 
the forest several days before, and we 
all follow it, singing merrily. It is 
locked in a room and we are not allowed 
to see it till Christmas eve, when the 
door is thrown open and we see the tree 
all blazing with candles, and on it hangs 
a gift for every one. 
Russian Girl, 

My home is in the cold country, where 
we have to dress in furs and the snow 
stays on the ground for many months. 
But we do not mind the cold so much in 
Russia, for our houses are built with 
thick walls and double doors and win- 
dows. Then there are big warm stoves 
in every room. In the houses of the 
poorest people, they have one big stove 
which fills half the room; When we go 
out we dress very warmly and put a hood 
of fur over our heads so that only our 
noses are exposed. If we see any one’s 
nose turning white from cold, we rub it 
with snow. Our favorite sport is tobog- 
ganning. There are long slides built of 
wood and covered with ice and snow, as 
we have no hills here, and we slide down 
them on long sleds and_ toboggans. 
However, we all rejoice when the long 
winter is over and May Day comes. 
Here is a little song we sing in honor of 
spring: 

Come, oh spring! Oh, lovely spring! 
Come with hope and come with treasure, 


| Come with waving flax and bring 


Corn abundant, dance and pleasure. 
Spanish Girl. 

I am Senorita Juanita and I live ina 
land that is bright with flowers and warm 
sunshine, the sunnyland of Spain. See | 
my pretty tambourine! My mother gave 
birthday, and I have 


are very fond of music, and my father 


plays the guitar and my brother the cas- | 


tanets. It is very dry here and the 
water-carrier goes around with a large 
jug of water on his head. The milkman 
brings the milk in cans hung on each 
side of his donkey, instead of in a cart. 
We often go to ride on donkeys and like 
it very much. In the evening, my 
father and mother take us to walk in the 
Alameda, which is a beautiful square 
with grass and flowers growing in it, 
and benches where we may rest. 
Turkish Girl. 

Did you ever hear of a little girl who 
could not run and play in the 
with her little friends? In Turkey where 
I live, girls or women hardly ever go out 
on the streets, and when we do we wear 
a veil over our faces so that only our 
eyes show. Our houses are built right 
on the street in the form of a hollow 
square, and the garden is in the center, 
or else is shut in by high walls. We do 
not have tables or chairs in our rooms, 
but there are plenty of cushions and low 
couches. Our meals are served on a tray 


streets 
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or a kind of stool. We all eat out of the 
same dish and generally use our fingers 
for forks. My mother teaches me to 
embroider. My brother goes to school, 
and he tells me about it. The boys all 
sit cross-legged on the floor, and study 
verses from the Koran aloud. Five 
times a day, when the Muezzin calls to 
prayer, we all fall down with our faces 
to Mecca and pray—Peace be with you. 


Italian Girl. 

I am little Graziella from Italy. I 
live on the sunny slopes of the Apen- 
nines. My father raises olives and 
lemons on his little farm. Sometimes 
in winter we have frost, and the lemon 
trees are covered with sheds to protect 
them. Generally, it is warm and bright. 
I help take care of the goats. I like to 
play with them and drive them over the 
plain. Mulberry trees grow thick by 
the wayside and grape vines twine over 
all the bushes and trees with clusters of 
purple fruit hanging from them, so I can 
always have a feast. When I go home 
my mother gives me my dinner of maca- 
roni, a piece of cheese, polenta, kind of 
hard bread, fruit, and a glass of goat's 
milk. Once I went to the city at carni- 
val time. 
and men were going about dressed as 


Every one was on thie streets 
animals, clowns, and all sorts of queer 
figures. At Christmas we watch for the 
coming of the ‘‘Santissimo Bambino,’ 
or Holy. Christ-child. 

Swiss Girl. 

{ am Jeannette, and my home is on 
the side of the lofty Alps. In winter 
| we go down into one of the valleys to 
live; but, when spring comes, we take 
our cows to feed on the sweet grass of | 
the mountain side. As the season ad- | 
vances, we drive them farther and farther | 
up, and my father has several chalets or 
houses. I help my mother make the 
cheese which my father takes to the city | 
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to sell. I love to gather the Alpine | 
roses and edelweiss which grow far up | 
the mountain side. There is great re-| 
| joicing when the first warm days of | 
| spring come, and all the mountaineers | 

| drive their cows in a gay procession up | 
| the mountains. We sing and shout, blow | 
| horns and ring bells, to show how happy | 
| we are.. Did you ever hear the Swiss 
‘*good night’’? Every evening when the 
shadows are deep in the valley and the | 
sun is fading from the highest mountain 
peaks all the herdsmen from the differ- | 
ent sides of the mountains, blow a long | 
blast on their bugles. One after another 

takes up the call, ‘‘ Praise the Lord,’’ | 
‘*Praise the Lord.’’ Then they blow | 
another note which means ‘‘Good night, 
brother,’’ and darkness and silence settle 
over the hills. Is it not pretty?’’ 


) 


Conclusion—Recitation. 
(For one child or concert recitaion. ) 





Now our little journey’s over, 
And we’ve told our simple stories; 
| And we hope we've given pleasure, 


And both pleasure gained and profit. 

We have viewed with awe and wonder 

Ruins of the vanished ages, 

And we trod with solemn reverence, 

Ground where great men lived and | 
perished 

| There were lands of peace and plenty, 

| Countries, too, where bloodshed reigneth, 

| But though o’er them all we traveled, 

| None there was like ‘‘Home, Sweet 

Home.’’ 








Song—'‘ America.’’ 
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to sell STARS and | 
ry tae BL 4 ; 


| children love to do. 


| 
| 


| teacher requests each child to write his 
| or her name 
| the birthday date below. 











Birthday Festival. 
By Annie S. Perkins. 


This exercise is intended for visitors’ 
day or the last day before vacation. It 
can be used at any time during the 
year. Four of the smaller children are to 
be chosen to represent the seasons. 
Spring should carry violets; Summer, 
roses. It would be prettier to have them 
dress in pink and white. The flowers 
may be made from the crepe tissue paper. 
Autumn and Winter should be repre- 
sented by two boys, the first carrying a 
grape basket filled with fruit, and having 
a few ears of corn prettily traced up, de- 
pending from his shoulder. The second 
boy should have his cloth suit and cap 
flecked with cotton-batting, to look like 
snow. ‘‘Diamond Dust’’ to shower over 
him can be procured for a few cents and 
is very effective. 

For the months, twelve children are 
neded. Each is to wear a crown of paste- 
board, covered with gold paper, and 
bearing the name of his or her month. 
Use the printed names of some large cal- 
endar for this purpose. 

Kach of the Months carries a straw- 
berry-basket covered with crepe paper. 
These may be further ornamented with 
| flowers or baby-ribbon, according to 

taste, if the teacher has the inclination 
or, better still, if the partici- 
It is a work that 





or time, 
pants can help her. 


At the opening of the Festival, the 
with 


upon a slip of paper, 


At the tap of the bell for opening the 
Exercise, Spring and her three attend- 
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ants, March, April, and May pass to the 
platform. Spring stands in front of the 
months and recites first. After the call 
of each month, children whose birthday 
is celebrated within its limits, go to de- | 
posit their names in the basket desig- 
nated. 

After May’s birthdays have been | 
called and received, Summer advances 
with her retinue, June, July, August, the | 
others still remaining. - Afterwards, | 
Autumn and Winter take their places, | 
and the recitations and calls proceed, ac- 
cording to the Exercise. Be careful to 
have a little space between each group. 

The exercise cannot be perfectly | 
performed, because of the interruption of | 
coming and going, but it will be found 
to be of great interest and delight to the 
class, and itis, certainly, not without its | 
suggestive lessons. 

Kach child should be presented with | 
a birthday card as a souvenir of the oc- | 
casion. The Months pass these, at the 
close of the Exercise, to the Children | 
whose names they hold in their respective | 
baskets. 


Spring— 
I am the joyous, welcome Spring, 
Season of promise. Its wealth I bring. 


March— 
How many here have a glad birthday 
Come in the month of March alway, 
When old Winter crossly turns to go, 
With a bluster and flurry of wind and 

snow? 

April 
Who in the month of smiles and tears 
Came to this world of hopes and fears? 








Dear, tender April, oh, bring us still, 

The budding flower and unchained rill! 
May— 

Birthdays in May are called for, please. 

How many may there be of these? 

Beautiful month of calm, sweet days, 

Full of hope and songs of Anis 


Summer— 


I am the summer of delight, 
Most perfect, most serene and bright. 


June— 

Sweet, lavish June! How many here 
Were born in the month of roses dear? 
Glad June, we love thee for gifts so rare, 
They make us forget ’tis a life of care! 


July— 

How many, now, in this month’s list,— 

Who, in July, have never missed 

Their birthday’s thoughtfulness and light 

Of tender love and friendship bright? 
August— 

I wonder who that we might name 

Shall August for their birth month claim, 

Who, yearly, listen thoughtfully, 

To catch the shrill cicada's cry! 
Autumn— 

I am the season that doth bring 

The harvest glee, the garnering. 
September— 

And, now, for those there comes a call 

Who love the days of early Fall, 

Their sweet content without alloy,— 

Dear harbingers of harvest joy. 
October-- 

October's birthdays! Some there be 

Who always welcome, ’specially, 

The mellowed brightness of its sky 

And ripened beauty, far and nigh. 
November— ’ 

November brings us glad good cheer, 

How many are there, present here, 

Responsive to these friendly calls, 


| Whose natal day in this month falls? 


Winter— 
I bring the sleigh-bells’ merry chime, 


| And all the joy of Chistmas time. 


December— 


Last month of all the year, and best, 


Ever an honored, welcome guest, — 
The first of winter months. We'd see 


| Who those born in this month may be. 


January — 


Come, January’s children, all 
In answer to our pleasant call. 


| Though drear your birth-month be, we 


know 
| Your hearts with love and kindness glow. 
February— 
Responses of one more group await, 
We summon those of us who date 


| Their entrance to life’s checkered maze 


From one of February’s days. 


Teacher’s Suggestions— 
Through all life’s changing scenes and 
moods, 
And glad or sad vicissitudes, 
We greet the way-marks thoughfully, 
And onward fare we, hopefully! 





A Reliable Heart Cure. 


Alice A.Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich,Conn. | 
says if any sufferer from Heart Disease 
will write her she will without charge 
direct them to the perfect home cure she 
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Big Book House Failed 


Sr Serarht Ips entice stam: Of sie and up-to- 
dosing them on out at a tae 
aa ate 90 per "sgoed regular price. 


late ecida wigile at 
the Bo eet lot case su, 38 UONIES 
Biee 9 ene Haram,” “Alice of Old aw 
ithood Was in Flower,” “Graustark,” 


Phe Britannica,” regular price wgtto, 
our gies $7.75. Balzae’s Complete Works, $2 vols., 

ar price rice $52.00, our price $18.50. Dickens 
Complete | orks, 15 vols., our price $2.25 


Practically y book or set 
ata pa a of the retail price, ¥ while 
Get our bargain 


set of books you vant, 
ist before ordering. jit 
for it today. 


Clarkson & Cooper. Dept. 10, Chicago. 
Agents can make 200 per cent selling our books. 















HOTEL 
‘TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A modem, ae and conven- 


to, nag hac, Big 
pleasure of transient guests. Moderate 
prices, kines 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


our ATR SWITCHES 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN none Detten, 
(ordinary colors) at the owing prices: 
2oz. 20inches, 99. +4 3 oz. 24 inches, 2.85 
2oz. 22inches, 1.25 tse inches, 00 
2% oz. 22 inches, pe 4 oz. 28 pea 00 
Grays, Blonds, etc., tog mere le of hair, 
we will match peeing WITOHES oat i mail 

on approval, to be paid for when received if satisfac: 

tory; otherwise returntous bymai!l. Moneyrefunded 

if ‘desired. Ulustrated Catalogue of Smuiches, WIGS, 

Carls, Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc., "Et EB. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 112 & 114 Dearborn CHICAGO. 
THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE,’ 

We sell more faultless fitting WIGS than all other dealers in 
Qhicago. Our hair goods have been the standard for many years, 


MUSIC LOVERS! 
| BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 


| Speed us 10 cents in silveror stamps, together with 
the names of 10 persons who get mail at your post- 












































,| Office who are interested in music, and we will send 


| you ‘our handsome magazine one year. We receive 

hundreds of subscriptions daily from persons who 
| think our Magazine a bigger bargain than Harper’s, 
| Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or McClure’s. This 

| is a special offer for a short tim orly, so send at once. 
| Our a price may advance to $1.00 per year 
| soon, BURGES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. es. Gr, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 

SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 

Canvases, Lek, Tae Needles, 

and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes. 
EVERYTHING YOU Can | —. or zn THIS LINE 

A that can’t be had elsewhere. . Est, 1860, 

Mi PETER BENDER, IMPORTER. 1! mh tary 9th » ST, N.Y. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
ENGRAVED 50 

100 WEDDING 
INVITATIONS oe 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED 82.50, Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY C0.,3 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va, 


/ | ALL 
MAKES 
YPEWRITERS 
All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 
212 La Salle Street, Chieago, TL 


1 CUT THIS OUT If you want 100 different 
samples of magazines and 

sony pers & send with 10c. for 1 year’s subscription to 
elcome Guest, thebest original magazine publish- 

an which you will receive for 12 long months & 100 sam- 
ples as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland,Me 



























For 10c and the names and 
LACES resses of four LACE lov- 
f ing friends ~— ewill. mail 12 yards of 
enciennes Lace for trim- 
ming Rgadberehicts. ete. worth S0c. Address. 
Daniel Spitzer. N. 26 Beeksaan Place, N. ¥. “City. 


WE PAY $36 A.wSEK *2 scart 


5 PARSONS, KAS. 


Ladies $7—$10 Paid weekly doing plain sewing at home 
ern maarag 4 sent _ pes Ss ne Stam addressed en- 
velope brings f rticulars. UNION CO., Dept, 
1225, Philadelphia, ia, Pa. , 














EST BUSIN & rth f 
} at on-Explosive She 7 es Nas aia 
sell 





NAME pr ee ere een ec 
10c. postpaid(including Ag’tslovely 
Outit) ADAMS BROS. West Haven, Conn. 
Name, Friendship, Silk 

* 204 | == Bovcape cod ta caer ese er canbe 

and Premium Articles. Sample Album 

Mp Of Finest Cards and Premium List, all for = 

# Scent stamp. OHIO COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 


When writing advertisers mention Normal Instrnetor, 
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WHY PAY A SPEGIALIST 


When youcan cure yourself of ee by 
our simple home treatment, 





CATARRH is a chronic inflamation of the lin- 
ing membrane of the nose and adjoining pass- 


 RAMEY’S MEDICATOR 


is designed to treat the affected parts by direct 
application. By its use medicated air is slowly 
forced through the nostrils and head and into the 
the lungs. Long standing cases of Catarrh, 
Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bron- 
chitis, LaGrippe, Headache, Coughs, etc., yield 
readily to the healing properties of our treat- 
ment. It kills the germs and restores normal 
conditions. Our method of treating Catarrh and 
kindred ailments is endorsed by the world’s great- 
est authorities on the subject. 
Naperville, Il. 
Having recommended and used a large pumber in my 
practice, and knowing the merit of the instrument and 
treatment, I can cheerfully and conscientiously recom- 
mend them to anyone that is troubled with Catarrh, 
oe the Head, aoe Fever, or any head, throat, or 
trouble for which it is intended. It certainly 
oa it to be in every family in = United Sta‘ 
Dr. H, C, oo 

Don’t be annoyed with catarrh any longer. 
Write to-day y for com oom outfit consisting of 
Ramey Medicator and Medicant sufficient for 
four months treatment. Price $2.00 prepaid. 


Send for illustrated booklet on 
Free Catarrh, its causes and cures, Free 


Ramey Medicator Company, 


Dept. F. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Agents Wanted: We have an attractive offer to 
make to ladies or gentlemen. No experience required. 
Send for terms. 





A BETTER LOCATION 


THAN YOURS 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida or 
Alabama, and we can prove it. 

Write for handsomely illustrated litera- 
ture and special Southern edition of the 
Seaboard Magazine. 

A list of farm, fruit and truck lands, 
orange, lemon and grape fruit groves, for 
sale, will also be forwarded i requested 
specially. 


J. W.WHITE, Gen’! Industrial Agent, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 





*GoldWatch 

nd Chain F REE 
Stem Wind and Stem Set. 

Faaucy chased cases; Amer- 


ican movement. of an 
inch thick, weight com; pete 
only nces, 
from 90 to 36 } by | one 
winding. avery watch 
timed, lated, ane 
ranteed the same as. ag a 
| Send fh fall.name and_addre ‘and % 
art'cles of Assorted FineJ jewelry will 
be mailed to you to sell at 10c each. 
We trust you with the FAP, When 
sold, send us $2.00; Watch and Chain, 
J beset as ny oy and described, will 
‘ pent one same A. money rec'd. Attlebo. 
iParkSt Attleboro,Mass 














IGEN 


FAryIng MINING, OIL. TIMBER a 
ER OCKS makin 


AND INDUSTRIAL ST 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, 
Booklets giving 


possible 
isted or unlisted, our specialty. 
full information mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


—RUPTURE— 


id; Doctors ould t 
stors said I 





and cured myself by a simple discovery. 
the cure free by mail if you write for it, Itcured me 
and has since cu: ousan It will cure vos. 
Write today. Capt. W. A. Collings, Box 837, Watertown,N.Y. 


EALTHY TREES ::~:-: 


p= Lame Cherries, 15¢ each 














Denes meneey. 
Pilg | omg 

; good varieties, 
Ash, B. and H. Lo- 





neord Grapes, 62 per 100; 
% price; bd Rus. Mulberry ¢i. We freight. 
Catalog | braith Nurseries, Sex 71 ied, 
Crowenasssns 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Pieces to Speak. 


Note: Teachers are invited to send recita- 
tions which they have found to be successful in 
theirschools, These recitations must have been 
published within the last two pense and must 
os. the name of the periodical. & per ment of 

ve cents apiece will be paid for all accepted 
clippings. 


By Jes’ Laughin’ 
It’s curious what a sight o’ good a little 
thing will do; 


How ye kin stop the fiercest storm when 
it begins ter brew, 





An’ take the sting from whut commenced | 


to rankle when ’twas spoke, 

By keepin’ still an’ treatin’ it as if it 
wuz a joke. 

Ye’ll find that ye kin fill a place with 
smiles instead o’ tears, 

n' keep the sunshine gleamin’ through 
the shadows of the years 
By jes’ laughin’. 


Folks sometimes fail to note the possi- 
bilities that lie 

In the way yer mouth is curvin’ an’ the 
twinkle in yer eye; 

It ain’t so much whut’s said thet 
ez what ye think lies hid; 


For he knows to interrupt is never 


right; 
He is such a gentleman, go where he 
will, 
You will always find him welcomed with 
delight. 


Second Child—Be Punctual. 


Then Be Punctual, on time is always 
here, 

For his duties or his pleasures never 
late; 


I think since he is ready it is clear 
That he never has to hunt a book or 
slate. 


| When he’s thinking of his work that he | 


hurts | 


It ain’t so much the doin’ ez the way a | 


thing is did. 
An’ many a home’s kep’ happy an’ 
tented, day by day, 
An’ like as not a kingdom hez been res- 
cued from decay 
By jes’ laughin’, 


con- 


— Selected. 


Bob White. 


By Elizabeth W. Dennison. 
My own home is in the big city, 
But Uncle Dick has a farm, 
And we all went down there last summer, 
When the weather grew so warm. 





One day (I was out in the orchard, 
Up in an old apple tree) 

I found a robin’s little brown nest, 
Built as snug as it could be. 


And I took one of the little eggs— 
There wasn’t a soul in sight; 


When somewhere, ’way off in the 
meadow, 
I heard a bird call ‘‘ Bob White!’’ 
I wonder how he could know my name, 


For I don’t live on the farm; 
And how did he know I had that egg, 
So blue, pretty and warm? 


For he just kept calling and calling 
My name— 
Then (I knew be meant that egg I took) 
He said, ‘‘ That’s not right, not right!’ 


Then [ thought of the eggs in the nest, 
You know there were only three— 





Bob White, Bob White!”’ | 


And maybe the mother bird loves them | 


As much as mother loves me. 


So I climbed back into the old tree 
Just as gently as I could, 

And put my egg back into the nest 
I knew that I really should. 


| And that night, just as I went to bed, 


When it was growing dark, 


| I thought that I heard that same bird 





eee | 


call, 
So I kept quite still to hark. 


And I really and truly heard him; 
He said, ‘‘It’s all right, all right,’’ 
And when I leaned out of the window, 
I’m sure that he called ‘‘Good-night.’’ 


The Be’s. 


By Mary Bailey. 





All— 
We are the teacher’s hive of busy Be’s 
We are flying in and out the live-long 


ay, 
She couldn’t do without us, if you please, 
Just ask her and then see what she will 
say. 
First Child—Be Polite. 
Be Polite is such a pleasant little bee 
Always ready to pick up a book or slate 
When he meets you takes his hat off, as 
you see 
For a ‘‘ Thank you’ 
wait. 
When he hears somebody speaking he 
keeps still, 


’ never lets a person 


Here’s 


| He is sorry 


must do 
He will never stop to play with 
and by,’’ 

But when his work is over, it is true 
He’s as ready then for play as you or I. 
Third Child—Be Orderly. 

Here’s Be Orderly who keeps his things 

in place; 
If. he wants to use his pencil, 
there, 


it is 


** By 


And he never does forget to wash his | 


face, 
And he always has 
well-brushed hair. 
will try to keep the corners of his 
mind 


clean hands and 


He 


Free from rubbish and his thoughts so 


well in place, 
So 
will find 
That they’re just as clean and pleasant 
as his face. 


Fourth Child—Be Cheerful. 


And Be Cheerful 
without, 
For he’s something like 
every day, 
Tho’ his lessons long and hard be with- 
out a doubt, 
He will get them just as though he 
thought ‘twas play ; 
Sometimes things do not suit him, 
true. 
Does he stop to sulk and grumble? 
No, not he. He just smiles and makes 
the best of it, and you 
Never saw a nicer, happier little Be. 


Fifth Child—Be Quiet. 


Be Quiet never bumbs his slate about 
Nor scuffles with his feet upon the 
floor, 
And when he’s coming in or going out 
He will neither squeak his shoes nor 
slam the door; 
He never thinks of whispering at all, 
Nor studies so his lips will make a 


we could never do 


the sunshine 


it is 


noise, 
And whether on the grounds or in the 
hall 
He’s the stillest one of all the little 
boys. 


Sixth Child—Be Generous. 

; Be Generous, a happy little Be, 

For he knows that pleasure shared is 
pleasure doubled, 


that when you hear him talking you | 


And when he has a good thing you will | 


see ‘ 
That he shares it and there’s never any 
trouble. 
Sometimes he lends his playthings, he 
has many, 
His whistle, jack-knife, marbles, ball 


or kite; 

for the boys who haven't 
any, 

So he always tries to do whatever’ 
right. 


All— 


There are 

hive ; 

There’s Be Prompt, Be Brave, 
tient and Be Kind, 


other little Be’s within this 


Be 


| Be Careful, Be Attentive, who all strive 


To make up all the honey they 
find, 
For they are the teacher’s hive of busy 


can 


Be’s; 
They are flying in and out the live- 
long day; 
She could not do without them if you 
please ; 


Just ask her and then see what she 
will say. 


Pa- 
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I have collected 100 varieties of 
wonderful flowers, their beauty 
being beyond description, and 
will send a few seeds of all 
these kinds for testing this sum- 


100 


Lovely 


mer to any person enclosing 10c 
Flowers to pay postage and packing. They 
Given are simply marvels of beauty, 


A many new to us all,and given free 

only to advertise my flowers. My 
way reat seed catalogue for 1906 
will be sent with every lot of seeds. It is full of 
bargains. $4000 ‘‘ Lesson on Vegetables” is what is 
ome interest with the ladies. It is 
something entirely new; no other catalogue has it, 
and you will be delighted With it, Send to-day. 


F. B. MILLS, Box 96, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 




















Beautiful Flowers 


not grow them your- 
ped ted have hel to beautify the surround- 
of thousands of American homes and I 
will make it easy for “zoe u to have yours at 
tractive. For Sc and the names of two flower 
loving friends let me send you 4 seed packets: 
asturtiums — 2% kinds; Royal phow 
ansies—100 colors; Sweet Peas—40 v 
ties; Asters—all kinds. 
My book, “« FLORAL CULTURE,” and 18th Anaual 
logue, with foulars of special offer of 9100 tn cash 
prise or — ctures of yard or lawn sown with my famous 
wer seed, ‘orth asking for—worth getting. Write Topas. 
MISS Cc. H. LIPPINCOTT 
Pioneer Seedswoman of America 


319 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 














This NEW POTATO is 
ust what everyone is 
ooking for. Drouth and 
blight proof, and the 
earliest on record ; noth 
it: best 
and smooth, 
= jelding quali- 
ties are simply marvel- 
us. Weareral stock to offer in 1 t want 
to ans this year in every section of the country 
ood our claims,and we offer One Sam 
Potato or testing free to anyone enclosing 1 
y for postage and packing. It will be care- 
ful y packed from frost, and it is worth many 
dollars to those fortunate enough to get one. 

Our New Seed Catalogue for 1905 is free nnd 
will be sent with every potato. If you enclose 
address of two families who buy seeds, we will 
include Free Sample Great Corn Nov elty to be 
ear. Send to-day. 

KD FARM, Box6i7, Rose Hill, N, Y. 


zim SEEDS 


Sent Free, my dainty entalegne of the choicest and 
rarest of beautiful flowers. If you Inclose 6c and ad 
dresses of two otber flowe ~ M8 I will send you a 
Surprise Packet (500 seeds of 20 ‘choice annuals, mix¢ 
and certificate for my 5th Annual Prize Contest for 
flowers grown from it, First prize, 850.00. Catalogue 
gives particulars. Write me—de it now. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 
8010 Aldrich Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


YARD BEAN 


A great novelty, Pods measure from 30 to 36 inches 
filled with beans, much like the valentine: excellent 
for snap beans or for dried beans for winter. Im 
mensely prolific, grows very high, the pods banging 
in great clusters, Presents a very curious appearance, 
seed, per package eight two-cent stam ps. 

MRS. FRANK HOLT, 17 Military Park, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
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“ BEST OF ALL 


That's what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 


Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog telle why 
they are best. It's free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubator Ce., 
Box 458, Homer City, Pa. 








You s d I 
tes Build It Yourself 
We tell you how to do it, show views of 
machines built at home and many let- 
ters from sacistied customers in_ our 
new book “Hew to Make and Save Money 
with Incubators & Brooders.” Full of good 
th . Invaluable to the 
beginner, You save half the 
cost of your Incubator. None 
hatch better, Get the " 
and know for yourself. 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO,, 
QUINCY, ILa, 













Successfuls 


Automaticin everything. Acc 
dente impousi- 
bie. The most 
chicks hatched, 
brooded th 





poultry and poultry 
supply catalog FREE. Poutley paper 1 year ide, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 42 Des Moines la. 


‘ard of years. 





Ferrets, Dogs, Parrots, Pigeons, 


information col, 60 p. book 10c,, 
J. A. Bergey. Box 14. Telford, Pa. 


int free, 
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NVEST 


$i to $100 in 
Business (21 Years Old)” 
Paying 15 Per Cent, 


Very unusual conditions make it possible for 
Us to sell to old and new clients a limited 
a S of shares (at par— —$10 a ane ina 


“othe is the best known 
m 






















You can buy one or 
more shares at $10 a 
share. You may pay 
for your stock at the 
rate of $1 a share per 
month. 

The minute you get 
your’ certificate of 












money, amounting to 
6 per cent., every four 
oth 






is is the most de- 






















for you, e feel sure F. C, Owen, President 
that in @ year’s time _ of the most remarkable 
this stock will be sell- of ite kind io 
ing at @ premium of the Answer this 
at least per cent. and lear 


That means that your 
money would earn, in- 
sading the dividends, 
about 66 per cent. the first year. In another 
year we believe the dividends will be consid- 
erably larger. as the business is now being 
pushed faster than at any time before. 

There is nothi speculative about this 
stock. It is stock in an industrial enterprise 
of the highest character. The com has 


about 000 
WRITE FOR OUR cash 


FREE 


PROSPECTUS 


sperity of the company is al 

fain as the ape success of the United 
States governm 

More than hait’ ‘of this block of treasury 
stock was subscribed for by local capitalists 

before our first advertisement appeared. 
If you want to take advantage of the most 
remarkable and best investment me oye | 
ublic in write at 


offered to the many yea: 
_— (a qenabocus will do) for our "interesting 


WELLS & CORBIN, “Brokers 


2105 Land Title & Philadephia 
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more about him. 








































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The Better Way. 


By Susan Coolidge. 
He serves his country best — 


on; 


For speech has myriad tongues for every 
day, 

And song but one; and law within the 
breast 


Is stronger than the graven law on stone; 
There is a better way. 


He serves this country best 

Who lives pure life and doeth righteous 
deed, 

And walks straight paths, however others 
stray, 

And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 

A stainless record, which all men may 
read; 

This is the better way. 


No drop but lifts the slowly lifting tide, 

No dew but has an errand to some aver. 

No smallest star but sheds some cheer- 
ful ray, 

And man by man, each giving to all the 
rest, 

Makes the firm bulwarks of the country’s 


power ; 
There is no better way. 


The Dawn of Peace. 
By John Ruskin. 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase,— 
They come! They come! How fair their 
feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew 















PLEASURE IN TRAVELING 


is experienced by patrons of 


THE ERIE RAILROAD 


| 
| 
The only line under one management between | 
New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. *Btop-ov er allowed at Cambridge 
Springs on all through tickets. 

R, H. Wallace, G. P. A. New York | 

H, T, Jaeger, G. A. P. D. Baffale | 


aay 


Specially Chartered, July rst. $245 up. 
Bibione Many other tours. 
NK CO, cL 














wedities to agents. 
» 118 Broadway, 


low York 





SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 
Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs, 
Silk Portieres woven from Silk Rags; Rag Rugs wov 
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But wait a little while, 
And with the radiant, deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


| And every tender, living thing 


Shall feed by streams of rest ; 
No lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 


Our Colors. 
By Laura E. Richards. 


Red! ’tis the hue of battle, 
The pledge of victory ; 
In sunset light, in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 
‘*Then paint with red thy banner,’ 
Quoth Freedom to the Land, 
‘And when thy sons go forth to war, 
This sign be in their hand!’’ 





White! ’tis the sign of purity, 

Of everlasting truth; 

The snowy robe of childhood, 

The stainless mail of youth. 

Then paint with white thy banner, 
And pure as northern snow 

May these thy stately children 

In truth and honor go. 


Blue! ’tis the tint of heaven, 
The morning’s gold-shot arch, 
The burning deeps of noontide, 
The stars’ unending march. 

Then paint with blue thy banner, 
And bid thy children raise 

At day break, noon, and eventide 
Their hymn of love and praise. 


Valor and truth and righteousness, 
In threefold strength today 

Raise high the flag triumphant, 
The banner glad and gay, 

‘‘And keep thou well thy colors,’ 
Quoth Freedom to the Land, 

‘And 'gainst a world of evil 

Thy sons and thou shall stand. 


Pieces to Speak 


Continued. 


A Deed and a Word. 


A traveler on the dusty road 
Who joins the tide that lifts her noble | 





| friendless.— Samuel Johnson. 


; On earth 
| Drummond, 





By Charles Mackay. 


Strewed acorns on the lea; 

| And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, 
To breathe his early vows. 


And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink; 


He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that all might drink. 

He paused again, and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; 
’Twas old, and yet ’twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 


A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame: 

The thought was small, its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill; 

It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 

Unstudied from the heart; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath— 


It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


Memory Gems. 
Friendship. 

The only way to have a friend is to be 
one.—merson. 

He who seeks a faultless friend rests 

Be slow in choosing a friend, slower 
in changing.—Aenjamin Franklin. 

Friendship is the highest degree of 
perfection in society.—Mon/lague. 

Only he who lives a life of his own 
can help the lives of other men.—P#i//ips 
Brooks. 

Two persons will not be friends long 
if they cannot forgive each other’s little 
failings.—La Bruyere. 

The nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary do 
tact and courtesy become.—/H/o/mes. 

Who talks of a common friendship? 
There is no such thing in the world. 
no word is more sublime.— 


The friends thou has{ and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple ‘them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel. —Shakespeare. 

Treat your friends for what you know 
them to be. Regard no surfaces, con- 
sider not what they did, but what they 
intended. — 7horeau. 

Silence is the ambrosial night in the 
intercourse of friends, in which their 
sincerity is received and takes deeper 
root. The language of friendship is not 
words, but meanings. It is an intelli- 











The One-Quality Plan 


employed in the manufacture of Whalebone 
Model Buggies insures the uniformly high 
grade of every piece of material entering 
into the construction of each and every 
vehicle, and guarantees first-class workman- 
ship throughout. The large output of our 
factory—all of One Quality, and that the 
best—enables us to sell to the user direct at 
a much lower price than dealers charge for 
an inferior class of goods. In our large 


1905 Catalogue 


you will find our complete line of One-Quality 
Whalebone Vehicles, fully described and 
illustrated, with money-saving prices in plain 
figures and detailed information of our 
liberal One Month’s Free Trial offer. 


Whalebone Carriage and Harness Co. 
137 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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use ; sample sent on 30 days’ free trial, 
Write at once for particulars. 

FAIRBANKS BILLIARD TABLE WORKS, ' 
DESK 9, 
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TEACHERS VACATIONS. 


If you want to make money we have THE 
proposition. It is good anywhere. 

Let us show you what other teachers have 
made selling for us during vacation. 

Our new line of beautiful ornamental shrub 
specialties is handsomely illustrated, making it 
easy to interest every home owner. Write for 
free samples and our liberal — 

Ladies are as successful as 

MAKE ARRANGEME NTS. ‘NOW. 

CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY, 
East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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if you want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. Address 
SB. FARBER & CO, K19, 23 QuineySt.,CHICAGU, 





A STOMACH SPBCIALIST 

has solved the problem, The New Philosophy re- 
veals causes hitherto unrecognized and shows 
how tosecure permanent relief from stomach and 
intestinal troubles and neurasthenia. 32 page 
book free. Dr. A. H. Swinburne, formerly of 
Marietta, Ohio nO tee func located at 25 
W. 36th St., Suite G, New York City. 
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Best in the world. 
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Methods, Aid 


All manuscript for this department should be addressed to 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Hints for Teaching History. 
By Lura Warner Callin. 


After years of teaching, I have never 
ceased to be grateful to the institute 


instructor who turned to the board. and | 


writing the letters W-A-G—wag, called 
our attention to the fact that the letters 
were the initials of William—-Anne—and 
George, and since then there has never 
been a hesitancy in determining the 
order in which these wars occurred. 

He also gave us this acrostic for fix- 
ing the principal events of the revolu- 
tionary war in our minds. 


L. 1775 Lexington. 

I. 1776 Independence. 

B. 1777 Burgoyne’s invasion. 

E. 1778 Evacuation of Philadelphia. 
R. 1779 Recapture of Stony Point. 
T. 1780 Treason. 

Y. 1781 Yorktown. 


Here the dates and principal battles or 
incidents of each year of the war for 
Liberty are associated in such a way that 
they need not be forgotten and also serve 
as a center about which are clustered 
other topics of importance in the ex- 
panded story. 

In teaching history an outline map of 
the United States is indispensable. 

If a substantial one of blackboard 


s and Devices 


until all have notes and every source of 
information has been exhausted in the 
resurrection of new heroes. 

This exercise usually may close the 
| exercises of the day, and those who do 


stimulating others to more careful study. 

In studying the French and Indian 
War, locate on the map the objective 
points, Fort Duquesne, Niagara, Quebec, 
Ticonderoga and Louisbourg. Then draw 
with red crayon a hand outspread as if 
clutching these points, the thumb on 
Fort Duquesne, the strong point, the 
index finger on Niagara, long finger on 
Quebec, ring finger on Ticonderoga and 
little finger on Louisbourg. This is the 
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not miss might be excused early, thus | 





‘*English grip.’’ One will be surprised 
to notice whata respectably proportioned 
hand, except the little finger, results 
when drawn so that the tips rest on the | 
points mentioned properly located on 
the map. 





Friday Afternoon Exercise. 
By Elizabeth Gillan. 

I read to my pupils, or have something 
aside from the regular work, during the 
last period on Fridays. Last week I told 
them to be thinking of the names of the 
magazines and journals with which they 





cloth cannot be obtained, draw one on 
the board and inscribe under it ‘‘Do not | 
erase,’’ that spellbinder for the janitor’s | 
ruthless hand in erasing. Only the coast | 
line need be drawn at first; the state 
boundaries, towns and rivers being added | 
as the lessons advance in the develop- 
ment of the country. a 

In the study of the early explorations | 
and settlements the use of different col- | 
ors for the different countries helps the | 
memory of the pupils who quickly pick 
up the explanatory Jingles. 


Englishmen red 
For the blood they shed. 


Frenchmen blue 
For their dealings true. 





Yellow we’ll use for the Spaniard bold 
Who spent his time in search for gold. 


Green for Italy’s sons so grand 

Who brought her fame but won no land. | 
Brown for the Dutcli whose native soil | 
Was wrest from the sea by years of toil. 

The colors become closely associated 
in the pupils’ minds with the countries | 
and can be used to advantage often in 
drill exercises in both history and geog- 
raphy. 

The settlements can be properly located 
on the map by a colored dot indicating | 
the country to which it belongs and the | 
pupils be asked to fill in the history in| 
oral recitation. 

Another interesting drill is the ‘‘ pho- 
tograph gallery.’’ After a certain topic | 
has been finished, for instance on settle- | 
ments, a number of picture spaces are 
drawn on the board by outlining around 
a closed book, arranging them carelessly 
as if a handful of photographs had been 
tossed upon the board. Draw a colored 
ribbon connecting them or any little 
embellishment that will attract the atten- 
tion of the class. 

Then print or write the initial of some 
prominent character in each one, in its 
appropriate color. This tells the pupil | 


| 


two things—his initial and his country | 
and the pupils supply the rest of the his- | 
‘tory. New characters are added daily, 





| were familiar and we would use them on 


gosy.’’ | 


Friday. When the time came I gave 
them the first expressions and they sup- 
plied the names of-the magazines. 

One little girl got as manv as eighteen 
in twenty minutes. 
of other magazines do as well as those 
given here. All such were accepted. 

A New England maiden—'‘ The Puri- | 
tan.’’ 

The year 1900—'‘ The Century."’ 

A son of Peter—‘‘ Peterson’s.’’ 

The sailors’ hoodoo—'' The Black Cat.’? | 

What may occur to you?— ‘A (The) 
New Idea.’’ 

A city in Indiana — ‘‘Munsey(’s)’’ 
(Muncie). : 

A summer outing—'‘ Recreation.’’ 


In some cases names 


A Yankee Arsenal—‘The New Eng- | 
| land Magazine.’’ 
What all are striving to attain—'‘Suc- | 
cess.”’ 
The head of the household—'' The | 


| Housewife. ’’ 


Pertaining to a city—'‘ Cosmopolitan.’ 

The leaf we should study daily—'‘ The 
Lesson Leaf.’’ 

The Banner cry of youth—‘ Forward !”’ 

An amateur photographer—'‘ Pencil 
Brush. ’’ 


’, 
as 





A band of wandering musicians 
‘*Harpers.’’ 

A view into the future—‘The Out- 
| look.’’ 

The teacher best liked—'' The Western 
Teacher.’’ 

A Greek place of council—‘ The 
Forum.’’ 

What you should be—''A (The) Book 
Lover.’’ 

What is neither white nor black ?— 
‘*The Red Book.’’ 

To what set do you belong?—' The 


Smart Set.’”’ 
A fruit’s son—‘ Pearsons. ’’ 

To whom does the atmosphere belony? 
—* Everybody (’s)”’ 

A place of contest—‘' The Arena.’’ 

In what ship would you sail in search 
of the ‘*Golden Fleece?’’—‘The Ar- | 





PIANOS ORGANS 


One Year’s Free Trial 


TWO YEARS’ CREDIT IF NEEDED, 


Stmple as AB C to furnish your home with a beautiful yy 
High Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, on 4 plan ———— - ; 

of payment arranged to meet your convenience. Spe- 
cial terms. We can satisfy any honest person and save 
one-half what agents and dealers $ 








charge. Everybody has the benetit 
of our Factory prices and can buy on 
any terms in reason. We will ship 
any Piano or Organ on thirty by 4 
trial. Freight pald—no money in 
advance. Goods shipped at our risk 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Pay- 
ment commences after one month's § First Payment 
use in your own home. We do not 
make or sell cheap trashy goods, but only the old 
reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs—High Grade, First 
lass, warranted for 
twenty-five years. 













B) We Ship PROMPTLY 
EVERYWHERE. 


Mr. A. C. 
Tam going to send you a cash order for your finest | 
piano for my mother-in-law, in the course of two | 


days. We have an organ that my father purchased 
of your fi m thirty-five years ago. Itisin good or- 
der yet, and all my children are learning on it. . 
THIRDY-THREE YEARS. 

Rev. M. T. Schiffmacher, Neola, Iowa. 

I have known your house and your upright deal- 
ings and your excellent instruments since 1866 (thir- 
ty-three years). 


We Have 260,000 
SATISFIED Patrons. 
» If you want to buya 
first class Piano or 
Organ at factory cost 
we invite you to 
Write to us today for our remarkable collection of aids to purchasers. 
1, The Beautiful Cornish Album, 
& marvel of printing, color and design. 
2 <A set of colored and embossed 
Miniature Pianos and Organs 
3. Our unique registered reference book—5,000 
recent purchasers’ names and addresses—Some 
That You Know. 
. 4-_Our plan to give every purchaser 96 FREE 
- '. SIC LESSONS — the most successful 
: tuition in the world. 
aay All These FREE if You will Write AT ONCE and Mention This Paper. 
REMEMBER ! ! ! we make here fn our own large and 
“ complete Factories in beautiful northern 
New Jerse y, the World Renowned Cornish American Pianos and 
Organs. e employ hundreds of skilled mechanics, and we build 
and sell at First Cost direct to the general public the finest Pianos 
and Organs in America. You can't get a Cornish if you don’t come to 
us direct, and if you do we insure your satisfaction by our fron-clad 
bond, backed up by a Million Dollars of Plant and Property. Don’t 
5 think of buying elsewhere—Get the Cornish Plan First. 
Established WwW hi t x J 
CORNISH (0, ‘sc*::* Washington, N. J. 
7 THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. | TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Vosburg, Montdale, Penna, « Mr. F. W. Hooper, LirtLe SHASTA, CALIFORNIA 
We believe in the “Cornish’’ make, Twenty-five 
years ago mother purchased an organ from you, 
| Eleven years ago a sister boughtone, We have had 
| one for five years and now we want one for our 
school house, 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS, 
| Mr. H, J. Miller, WAuPUN, WISCONSIN, 
My father boughtone of your organs twenty-three 
years ago and it is Just as good as ever. 
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Methods, Aid 


Continued. 


Which instructor is liked best by the 
teachers?—‘‘ The Normal Instructor.’’ 

What companion is sought by the 
women?—‘The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion.’’ 

What Saint is most loved by the chil- 
dren?—‘St. Nicholas.’’ 

What should be the watchword of every 
school-teacher?—‘‘ Review of Reviews.’’ 

What did the Indians always give be- 
fore a battle?—‘‘The War Cry.”’ 

What news is preferred in the school 
room?—'‘ The School News.”’ 





Question’s for General 
Exercises. 
By C. S. Cole. 
The Salt of the Sea. 


1. About two per cent by weight of 
seawater is salt. 

2. It helps to purify the waters. 

3. It helps to produce currents. 

4. It melts icebergs more quickly. 

5. It reduces the freezing point of the 
water (27 degrees). 

6. It increases the buoyant force of 
the water. 

7. It modifies the rate of evaporation. 

8. It retains heat longer. 

g. It prevents waves rising so high. 

10. It counteracts the weight of cold 
water at poles. 


Search Questions. 

1. How is salt gotten from sea water? 

2. Where is the sea most salt? 

3. Are icebergs fresh or salt? 

4. Would tides rise higher if the seas 
were fresh? 

5. How is fresh water gotten from salt 
water? 

6. How did the ocean become salt? 

7. Will salt water boil at 212 degrees? 

8. How high do the highest waves rise? 

g. What causes the ‘‘Gulf Stream ?’’ 


10. Of what use is the ‘‘Gulf Stream?’’ | 


Animals. 
1. What is meant by land animals? 
2. What is meant by sea animals? 
3. What is meant by aquatic animals? 


4. What is meant by amphibious ani- | 


mals? 
5. Are fishes animals? 
6. Are birds animals? 
7. Are insects animals? 
8. What animals are vertebrates? 
g. What animals are invertebrates? 
10, What is a quadruped? 


s and Devices 


Animals. 

1. What use is made of the hair of 
animals? 

2. What use is made of the bones of 
animals? 

3. What use is made of the claws of 
animals? ‘ 

4. What use is made of the fur of 
animals? 

5. What use is made of the skins of 
animals? 

6. What use is made of the teeth of 
animals? 

7. What use is made of the blood of 
animals? 

8. What use is made of the tails of 
animals? 

g. What use is made of the wings of 
animals? 

10. What use is made of the hoofs of 
animals? 

11. What animal is found in Australia 
only? 

12. What animal is found in Africa 
only? 

13. What animal is found in Europe 
only? 

14. What animal is found in Asia only? 

15. What animal is found in South 
America only? 
16. What animel is found in North 
America only? 

17. What animal is called the king of 
beasts? 
| 18. What animal is man’s most faithful 
companion? 
19. What animal is most uesful to man? 
20. What is the largest land animal? 
21. What is the largest sea animal? 
22. What animal can see at night? 
23. What animal has a hump? 
24. What animal has a trunk? 
25. What animal has a beard? 





| Primary Reading and Spell- 
ing. 
By Mrs. Martha A. L. Lane. 


Every primary teacher who feels the 
inadequacy of the readers furnished for 
the use of little children, must appreciate 
the difficulty of bridging over the gap 
| between the primer and even the simplest 
| good literature. 

The child must have a small vocabu- 
lary—he must undergo a certain amount 
of ‘‘ The fat cat sits on the mat ;’’ but all 
good teachers agree that this kind of 
reading-matter is with ‘difficulty ex- 
changed for the folk-stories and fables it 
is so well that our children should read. 

My own plan may appeal to some one, 





11. What is a biped? 

12. Why do animals have web-feet? 

13. Why does the crane have a long 
neck? 

i4. Why does the giraffe have a long 
neck? 

15. Why does the stork have long legs? 

16. Why does the ostrich have long 
legs? 

17. Why does the mole have small | 
eyes? 

18. Why does the rabbit have large | 
ears? 

19. What are oviparous animals? 

20. What are mammals? 

21. What are herbivorous animals? 

22. What are carnivorous animals? 


23. What are fructivorous animals? 
24. What are insectivorous animals? 


and so I give it at some length. As soon 
as my class has gained a vocabulary of 
fifty words recognizable in script or type, 
in any combination, I choose a simple 
fable or fairy story, and write it for them 
in those words which are most familiar 
to them. The new words I use in separ- 
ate sentences for class work on the black- 
board until their script form is known. 
Then I print them with my small print- 
ing press on strips of cardboard which 
are afterwards cut or dissected for indi- 
vidual study. Then, and not till then, 
are they ready for the story itself. It 
should be given in printed or typewritten 
copies preferably to script. Ten or 
twelve words introdncing the vowel 
sounds found in the lesson should be 





taken as a spelling exercise, and later 





25. What are ammivorous animals? 


the script form or the story or part of it. | 
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World’s Events 





In addition to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
we print the monthly magazines WORLD'S 
EVENTS and PRIMARY PLANS 





is a monthly ce presenting in an attractive and comprehensive 
manner articles relating to the world’s progress. oe py: space is 
given in each number to reviews of events of the world for the month 
just closing, and this matter, valuable to all who wish to keep well 
informed, is supplemented by numerous illustrated articles by writers 
of high standing—these articles treating subjects in the Industrial, 
Educational, Professional, Religious and Scientific World in an ex- 
tended yet interesting manner. 


The March Number, (out February 25th) will 
present the following attractive features: 


“THE CAREER OF THE MIKADO,” by William Eliot Griffis, D. D.. 
L. H. D. 

Dr. Griffis has lived in Japan, having been called by the Japanese 
government to assist in laying the foundations of the present educa- 
tional system there, has had personal intercourse with the Mikado, 
knows the Emperor and the people thoroughly, is the author of several 
books on Japan, and is a popular lecturer on that subject. 


“IMMIGRATION AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK,” by Martha Reid 
Robinson. 

A most readable article giving some interesting pictures of the varied 
life seen at this crowded gateway to the New World. 


“DEPEW: A Sketch;” by A. O. Bunnell. 
A sketch of Senator Depew by a close personal and political friend. 


“THE LA FOLLETTES AT HOME,” by Helen C. Bergen-Curtis. 
A view of the family and home life of the present Governor of 
Wisconsin. 


“THE ECCENTRICITIES OF ROCKEFELLER,” by H. Cushing. 
Some of the peculiarities of the richest man in the United States, 
if not in the world. 


“THE BOOMING OF PRAIRIE DALE,” by Edgar White. 
A characteristic story from a writer who has several times heretofore 
entertained World’s Events readers. : 
Portraits and illustrations accompany most of the above articles. 


THE NEWS OF THE MONTH. Congressional, Domestic, Foreign, 
matters briefly but clearly set forth, Miscellaneous Matter of great 
interest. Russian and Japanese pictures, portraits of men prominent in 
public the eye, views from the automobile races in Florida, etc., etc. 


WORLD’S EVENTS has 48 pages size of Normal [nsiructor and the 
regular price is $1.00 a year. 





A special rate of 60c a year is made to subscribers to 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

For $1.10 plus 12c for postage, SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, de- 
scribed on page eight of this journal, can be procured with WORLD'S 
EVENTS one year. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Normal Instructor one year with World’s Events one year $1.00 
Primary Plans “s “ “ Py «“ ‘“ «s 
Both 


«sé “6 a6 o6 ee sé “é 1.90 


One sample copy of WORLD’S EVENTS will be sent free on request. 





Primary Plans 


If you are a teacher of pupils in the primary or intermediate grades 
you need such a journal as PRIMARY PLANS in addition to Normal 
Instructor, This popular primary journal furnishes everything neces- 
sary to make the teacher's work interesting and successful. Its regular 
departments on English, Nature Study, Geography, Number Work, 
Hygiene, History Stories, Little People of Other Lands, Seat Work, 
Friday Afternoons, etc., are just what the progressive teacher needs to 
make her work a real success. 

If you want a journal that supplies all the practical needs of the 
pupils in the first four grades, and one that is in the highest degree 
attractive in appearance, you should become a subscriber to PRIMARY 
PLANS. Price $1.00 a year; to subscribers of the /us/rucfor, Soca year. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, described on page eight, can be secured 
with PRIMARY PLANS by adding 5o0c, and 12c extra for postage. 
























F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Fat People 


To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE, 


1 Know You Want to Reduce Y 
Weight, but probably you think it 
impossible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 
tell you that not only can 
the fat be reduced in a 
shert time, but your face, 
form complexion 
will be improved, and 
in health and strength 
ou will be wonderfully 

enefited. 

1 Am a Regular Practic- 
ing Physician, having 
Made a specialty of Obesity. 

My system of treatment 
fs original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a theory. I have no time for that. I am accomplishing 
facts, Youcannot afford to wait or experiment with 
anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up all hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 

Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous flesh and fat. A test of my 
treatment is better than if I sent you millionsof test!- 
montals—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
wish my advice on, my services are yours, 

Call on me personally, or write, addressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
24 East 23d Street, Dept. 107, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y: 
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SEND NO MONEY—We give 100 

remiums for slp ee our Best 

ity NEW GOLD EYE NEEDLES 

" kage. Quick sellers. We 

FREE with every two pack- 

ages a Sliver Aluminum Thimble. Send us your 
name and address, letter or posta), ordering two dozen 


needle papers and one dozen thimbles. We send at once 


id with List, When 





Invest 1 cent by 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


year. Thisisno fraud. Many now in our employ 
will vouch for the truth of this statement ; we are will- 
ing to guarantee any honest, energetic person, without 
previous experience, from $700 to $1,000 a year 
sure money. Write today. . J. L. NICHOLS & CO. 

Naperville, Illinois. 


{f you are too stout write to Mrs. 
A. L. Stockham,!7C Park Row,New 
York,N, Y. for her new book telling 





how TO REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 5 | 
Purely vege- 


POUNDS A WEEK, 
table and harmless. Endorsed by 
k mailed FREE in plain sealed letter 





hysic’! 
10 men in each State to trav- 
WANTED el, tack signs and distribute 
samples and circulars of our 
Fee, Salary $75 per month, $3 per day for expenses. 
UHLMAN CO,, Dept. H, Atlas Block, Chicago. 


$80 A MONTH SALARY 27222 xsi: 
introduce our Guaranteed Poultry and  Seees 


Remedies, Send for contract ;we mean business 
nish best reference. G.R. BIGLER CO., X 850Springfield, Ll. 
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| should be copied by the children in 
books kept for the purpose. Take, for 
instance, the fable of the monkey and 
the chestnuts. 


The Cat and the Monkey. 

A Cat and a Monkey were sitting one 
day by the fire, looking at some nuts 
which were left there to roast. 

The Monkey said to the Cat: 

‘*It is plain that your paws were made 
to pull out those nuts from the fire. See 
how much your paws look like a man’s 
hand!’’ 

The Cat was so proud and pleased that 
she put out her paw to reach the nuts, 
but she drew it back with a cry, for the 
hot ashes burned her foot. Still she 
tried again and again, and at last she had 
pulled out four or five nuts from the fire. 
When she turned to eat them, she found 
that the monkey had eaten every one. 

Words for spelling exercise: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Methods, Aids and Devices 


- Continued. 


Miss J’s Method of Teaching 
Language. 


By M. E. Schlotter. 


What impressed me most in Miss J’s | 
room was, that when a recitation was 
finished all the boys and girls seemed 
sorry it was over. How diiferent from 
some rooms! 

But let me give an example of how a | 
recitation was conducted in that room. | 
I entered the class just as Miss J. dis- | 
missed one of her reading classes. Their | 
next work was in language, and it is of | 
this recitation I wish to tell you. 

Stepping to her desk, and taking from | 
ita copy of Longfellow's poems, the | 
teacher asked, ‘‘How many have read, 
or heard the story of the wreck of the 
Hesperus?”’ 

As the pupils were only in fifth grade 
(Third Reader) no one had heard the 
story. Turning to the blackboard slr | 
then wrote the word Dif- | 








oe 


schooner.’’ 





burn turn proud found 
roast oats reach dear 
cry try paw saw. 


Sentence building: 

I saw a monkey eating some nuts. 

A cat likes to sit by the fire. 

Do a monkey’s hands look like a man’s 
hands? 

When a cat has a rat she is proud and 
pleased. 

It is fun to roast nuts by the fire. 

One day a monkey asked a cat to reach 
some nuts for him with her paw. 

What do we mean when 
some one is a ‘‘cat’s paw?’’ 

My spelling class isa very entertain- 
ing one. Every morning we read from 
the chart the alphabet in script letters or 
in type, naming the letters. ‘*‘ Now give 
the sounds these letters make,’’ I say, 
and we go through the list again, giving 
two sounds for each vowel, the hard and 
soft and ‘‘g,’' and finishing with 
‘foo’’ and ‘‘ee.’’ Then follow the other 


we say. that 


sear? «e 


c 





vowel combinations of ‘‘ai,’’ ‘‘ay,’’ 
they: ‘4 93.) ‘‘aw,’? ‘*‘ea,”’ ‘‘on’’ and 
| ‘‘ow.’’ Then we spell twenty typical 


words—the same morning—that 
we may be absolutely sure of our para- 
digms. Here they are: ‘‘Man, mane, 
top, hope, pin, pine, boil, boy, but, age, 
ice.’’ These give us the principal vowel 
sounds and are the key to all new words. 
Thus, we have the new word ‘‘proud.’’ 
We spell our typical word ‘‘found,’’ 
| change it easily to ‘‘round,’’ and the 
next and final step, though more diffi- 
cult, is readily taken. Children delight 
| in the rhyming process, and once com- 
prehending the value of the letters will 
ring the changes on every one of these 
| twenty words. Finally I spell slowly a 
| few words, entirely new each morning, 
| letting the children construct the word. 
Thus, F-L-A-M-E. ‘‘Flame,’’ shouts 
Walter. ‘‘How did you know the ‘e’ 
long??’ Task. ‘‘I thought so, because 
the ‘ was at the end,’’ is the anwser. 
A little later we shall study sylables for 
a few lessons, so that they may not, as did | 
a recent graduate of one of our high 
schools, divide the word ‘‘enough’’ with 


every 





was 


e’ 


| the hyphen between the ‘‘o’’ and the | 


” 


u. Then, by the beginning of an- 
other year, they will be practically able 
to resolve any new word into its elements 
and to pronounce it approximately at 
least. This somewhat heterodox, I 
know, but it has worked well; and I hope | 
before long to see my scheme carried | 


is 





out in a practical primer and first reader. | 


| sible. 


| the term, I very often devoted an entire 


ferent members of the class were then 
called upon to use the word in sentences. | 
When the meaning was clear to the class, 

the word ‘‘skipper’’ was written, and so 

on until all the new and difficult words 

in the story were understood. 

Miss J. was then ready to read the 
poem. And just here, allow me to echo 
the remark that has so often been made, 
that the teacher who 1s a good reader has 
an incalculable advantage over the one 
whose reading is only intelligible. 

The first verse of the poem was read 
slowly and distinctly, and at the close 
moment was given the pupils to fix the 
introduction in their minds. After each 
verse a moment was allowed the child to 
think. Only a moment was necessary; 
one could easily in those earnest, 
upturned faces that the story was under- 
stood and appreciated by them. 

At the close of the reading, a short 
time was taken to note the important 
points of the story. 

Then, taking pencil and paper, each 
child wrote in his own language what he 
knew of the wreck of the Hesperus. 

This closed the regular language work 
for that day. 
papers were to be corrected in class, and 
by members of the- class as far as pos- 


see 


The day following these 





For my benefit however, several 
members of the class were called upon to 


The 
revelation 


clear 
to 


read what they had written. 
ness of their diction was a 
me. 

I said to Miss J., ‘‘Surely these are 
exceptionally bright children. Did they 
always use such language, or has it been 
acquired?’’ Miss J. smiled. ‘‘Did you 
ever know of a class of twenty children 
who were all able to express themselves 
well without some especial training?’’ I 
confessed I did not. 


‘‘What seems to you to be so unusual 


| with pupils of this age was accomplished 


in this way. During the first months of | 


language period to the reading, and the 
discussing of the phraseology of some 
brief sketch, that not only contained 
beautiful thoughts, but had them clothed | 
in appropriate language. 


‘‘A year’s patient work shows this re- 
sult.’’ I left that 
that henceforth language lessons 
should mean a great deal more to my | 


pupils than they ever had in the past. | 


schoolroom resolved 


my 
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"The Beautiful 


Wash Fabric 


The reason why SOLESETTE is the most 
widely imitated fabric in the world is be- 
cause it is the most attractive. serviceable 
beautiful and economical! cotton fabric 
made. Looks like silk—improves in lus- 
ter by washing, and does not shrink. All 
Shades, 31 inches wide. 25c. a yard. 
Wash Goods Department of first class 
stores. The wise shopper knows why 
substitutes are offered—they sell fora lit 
tle less, perhaps, but they give the dealer a 
larger profit. Itis to zeae advantage to 
get the GENUINE—Name on selvage. 
SOTESETTE will satisfy you to the ut- 
most. 
For sale everywhere. 
Do not take an imitation, 


‘20 








00 Cream 
Separator 


. $ 29, weseli the cele- 
| brated D CREAM SEPARA- 
TOR, capacity ,200 pounds per hour; 
350 wo eee ty, per hour for 
a H pounds capacity per 
hour for $34. 12, anteed 
the equal o s that 
retail everywher: $76.00 
We will ship 
















to $125.00. 


OUR OFFER. you a Sepa- 


rator on our 30 days’ fres trial 
plan, with the binding understand- 
ing and agreement if you do not 
find by comparison, test and use 
» that it wili skim closer, skim 
colder milk, skim easier, run 
lighter and skim one-halfmore 
lk than any other Cream 
Separator made, you can re- 
turn the Separator tous atour 
expense and we will immedi- 
ately return any money you 
may have paid for freight 
charges or otherwise. Sut 
this ed out at onceand mail to 
= and gab seossve OF re- 
urn ma itpa our 
“ LATEST ‘SPECIAL CREAM 
SEPARATOR CATALOGUE. You will get our big offerand 
our free trial proposition and you will reeelve the most asten+ 
ishingly liberal Cream Separator offer ever heard of, Address, 
, CHICAGO. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
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Collars and Cuffs 
— iin 


REVERSIBLE 





Have You Worn Them ? 


Not “celluloid’’—not “paper collars’; but made 
of fine cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen 
goods and cost of dealers, for box of ten, 2% cents 
(244 cts. each). 


No Washing or Ironing. 


By mail ten collars or 
Sample collar or pair 


When soiled, discard 
five pairs cuffs 30c. 


cuffs for 6c. in U. S. stamps. Give size and 
style. ; 
Reversible Collar Co., 
Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 














FAMILY RECORD 


A beautiful picture, rich colors. 
gold. Tremendous seller. 


Background solid 
Agents delighted. Sample 
postage and advertising; 12 for 
$1.00, postpaid. ©. J. BORG. Mer., Clerk 1, 
Station O, Chicago, Ul, 





paid $10.00 per thousand making little lace 
wheels at home. Easy work. Prompt pay 
No experience required. Send stamped envelope for 
sample and full particulars to 


ART NEEDLEWORK €0., Dept. P, 108 Worth St., New York, 





LADIES having fancywork to sell, Emoroideries, 
Battenburg and Drawnwork, also to do order work, 
send stamped envelope. Ladies’ Exchange, Dept. A.K,, 
34 Monroe St., Chicago, 






IS-TO STUDY THE 
PELMAN SYSTEM OF 








WE GUARANTEE 
To Double the Powers of Your Natural Memory in a 
Month. Our Prospectus Contains Hundreds of Convinc- 
ing Testimonials and Press Reviews in Praise of the Pel- 
man System. Write to-day, before you forget it. 
PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
938 Whitehall Building, New York City. 











BUTTON SYSTEM OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


By DAN V. STEPHENS, AUTHOR OF **SiLas Coss’"’ 
**PHELPS AND His TEACHERS,’’ ETC. 
(CopvnicuT 1902 BY HAMMOND & STEPHENS Co.) 











HEREare five beau- 
tiful, lithographed 
buttons in thissys- 

tem, the designs be- 
ing embellished with 
seven colors. They 
are the most attract- 
ive buttons ever made. 
They stimulate attend- 
ance, punctuality ~ 4 
deportment beyo.d 
our fondest expecta- 
tions and mises. 
They will make you 
ee and ultimate- 
y be the means of 
raising your salary. 
There are tens of 
thousands of them 
now inuse. The price 
for the three small 
ones is 1% cents each; 
the triangle, 3 cents; 
the diamond, 6 cents. 
You will need one of 
the small ones‘ for 
each child enrolled, 
You will not need 
over five triangle and 
two diamond buttons 
for one schoolroom. 
We will send you our 
a of the But- 
ton ystem which 
contains the rules gov- 
oases the use «me 
uttons, upon & ca- 
tion. Send pole 5 with 
order. 

Kindly mention this 

paper when ordering. 





Hammond & 
Stephens Co. 
FREMONT, NEBR. 

















NO MORE 
GRAY OR 
FADED 

‘HAIR 









s gray, faded or streaked, restore it to its 
ener and youthful gloss or any 
shade by combing it with 


IDEAL HAIR DYEINN COMB 


Most. practical dovicoand only method endorsed by physi- 
R a y oO 


clans. Re y a lifetime, 
Its application isGUARANTEED NOT INJURIOUS and 
eannot be detected, inpevecting booklet and valuable in- 
Paice. including testimonials, sent F° > 

D. COMB CO. , Dept, L., 85 W, Dist. St, N. ¥. 
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Lessons in. Expression. 
By Grace B. Faxon. 


Teachers who are interested in this department are invited to send in a list of 
poems, suitable for schoolroom recitation,] on which they desire to have talks 
written. Address all communications relating to this department to (Miss) 
Grace B. Faxon, 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A Chat With my Readers. 


It has seemed best to make up the Department of Expression this 
month of two selections for which there have been many requests. 

The pantomime of ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ while not 
strictly a schoolroom selection, makes a fitting number for any 
program that is used in connection with school work, also, there 
are many teachers who have requested it for use in church and 
Sunday school entertainments. Again, to my mind, ‘‘Bobby 
Shaftoe’’ is hardly suited to an ordinary schoolroom program; 
although it is a very ‘‘cunning’’ seléction, children are liable to 


| take advantage of any sentiment that apes their elders, and to turn 
| it into unpleasant ridicule. However, teachers will find this an 
| exceedingly ‘‘taking’’ selection for many programs. 


Permit me to take the opportunity here to thank all who have 
written me words of appreciation concerning this department; and 
those who have contributed lists of poems. Every letter is care- 
fully saved and filed. The recitations for which there are the 
largest number of requests are taken in order of choice. 

Lately, I have received a number of letters asking for informa- 
tion regarding rates of subscription to Normal _Instructor- 


| Teachers’ World; also as to procuring back numbers. Now I have 








absolutely nothing to do with either of these matters. The F. A. 


Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York, should be | 


addressed for information on these subjects. 

I have something new that I wish to propose to you. I would 
like the teacher who gets up an attractive, successful program, in 
celebration of some holiday, or for the purpose of raising money 
to buy a flag, or to start a library, or to install an organ or piano, 
to send me a copy of the program with a few explanatory words 
concerning it. If you did not go to the expense of using printed 
programs, simply write out the order of the exercises and tell me 
how you went to work to prepare the program; what numbers 
were most effective, and any other points that would be helpful. 

I do not expect or wish this to be a ‘‘one-sided”’ affair, and I 
will tell you what I wilido. To every one who sends me a pro- 
gram, with few or many words explanatory of it, I will give a 

em with lesson-talk suitable for schoolroom recitation, beauti- 
ully printed on heavy paper. The poem will be one that has 
never appeared in this department. 


Nearer my God to Thee. 
(Arranged as a Pantomime. ) 

Hints on Rendering—Let a soloist or chorus with piano or organ 
and, if possible, violin accompaniment, sing the words, the singer 
being concealed from view. Any number of girls or young ladies 
may take part in the pantomime. They should be dressed in 
white Grecian gowns, with hair worn either flowing, or in a 
psyche knot. Arrange them on platform with the shortest in the 
front row, and standing so that all may be seen. 

In preparing the pantomime, insist on each pupil learning the 
words. Tell each to watch her own. gestures. Three rehearsals 
without the singing (the teacher recifes the words), and one with 
the chorus or soloist should be sufficient. 

To any teacher who writes me, concerning a presentation of this 
pantomime, I will reciprocate the favor in suitable manner. 


‘*Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!’’ 


Stand with arms hanging at sides through prelude. 

(Weight on balls of feet; raised chest, caused by taking deep 
inspiration; eyes lifted; tender, reverential expression; hands 
clasped, that is, fingers interlocked at chest. ) 

‘*B’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ;’’ 

(Eyes on level with themselves, that is, looking out straight at 
audience; hands slowly carried, palms down, out at sides on level 
with shoulder, thus forming a cross. Let all reach the fullest 
length on the word ‘‘cross,’’ then hold steadily through the next 
line. 

‘*Still all my song shall be’’ 

(Both hands laid, with fingers oulspread slightly, on chest; eyes 
slightly raised; smile a little.) 

‘*Nearer, my God to Thee, : 
Nearer to Thee.’’ 

(Both hands slowly raised, eyes,- also, ascending; weight on 
toes; hold one hand a trifle higher than the other; take deep 
breath; reach end of gesture on ‘‘Thee,’’ and hold through the 
next line; also hold this pose steadily through a short musical 
interlude, because in a pantomine one gesture should merge into 
the next. Be careful to hold eyes steadily during entire time of 
pose. ) 

‘*Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down,”’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


HELPS FOR 





(Clasp the hands while they are at full arms’ length, and bring | 
clasped hands slowly down to low front; head falls on chest; eyes 


are down; the weight is still on toes. ) 
; **Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone ;’’ 





TEACHERS 


Our Own Publications. 








THE By LILLIE Faris, Critic Teacher, 
CHILDREN’S Ohio Teachers’ College, Athens, 

: Ohio. This charming book con- 
POET tains interesting material for 
Longfellow study, gleaned from 
many sources, compiled with care as to authenticity 
and designed to be helpful to teachers in the primary 
grades. 

It may also be used as a supplementary reader for 
second and third graies. It serves to place the chil- 
dren’s ideals on higher things, enriching their lives 
and opening up the great field of literature for them. 

It is printed in large type, is attractively illustrated 
and is bound in paper covers. Price 10c per copy. 
$1.00 per dozen. 





-OUTLINES IN By INEZ N. MCFEE, It con- 
tains Outlines and Class 


UNITED STATES Plans, Selections -for Map 
GEOGRAPHY Drawing. and Modeling, 
Reading, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composi- 
tion, Search Questions and a fund of information not 
to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use 
Geography can easily be made the most interesting 
study in school. 
PROF. J. J. SHARP, Shell Rock, Iowa: 


_“A work which deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. We are following the plan in our school with 
excellent results.” Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents. 





OUTLINES IN (For Class Use.) By E. S. 
LANDES, formerly Teacher 


UNITED STATES of U. S. History in the Uni- 

HISTORY versity of Wooster. The lat- 

est and decidedly the best 

and most complete outlinein U. S. History published. 

Invaluable to teachers and pupils in studying the sub- 
ject from any text. 

_J. H, DicKason, Prin. of Preparatory Dep’t Univer- 

sity of Wooster : 

“To the teacher who wishes to depart from old 
ruts in the teaching of History, the outlines by E. S. 
Landes will prove of great value for the clearness 
and conciseness with which every point is treated as 
well as for the completeness of the work. ‘The infor- 
mation is exact, the presentation attractive, and the 
whole treatment orderly, and such as will appeal to 
the teacher and pupil alike.” 


Paper, 150 pages, 25c. 





LIVING THOUGHTS Aseries of three books 
yh Graded Memory 
ems. 


Prepared by KATHERINE T. BRYCE and F. E. SPAULD- 
ING, 

Each book arranged by Grades. 

Book One—for grades I, II, III. 

Book Two—for grades IV, V, VI. 

Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. 


Superintendent of Schools, WM. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Bloomfield, N. J. writes: 

“I have examined your Bryce-Spaulding Living 
Thoughts for All Ages. Each Book seems to be admir- 
ably adapted to the grades for which it is designed. 
The selections have been made with notable insight 
into literature and into the relations of the mind of 
the child with the thoughts of the adult.” 

Each book centains about 150 pages. 

Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 


. 








THE INDIVIDUAL Practical Studies in 


CHILD AND HIS PR age ducation 
d ANKE.S ILD- 
EDUCATION sae, Following i the 


contents of a single vol- 
ume: The Pedagogy of Morality; A Boy’s Ideas; 
Glimpses into a Few Lives; Politeness; Typical Homes: 
The Influence of Environment on the Moral Life of a 
Child; How to Study the Spelling Lesson; Relations 
of Gymnastics to Mental Fatigue. 
M. D. SMALL, Wisconsin State Normal School: 

“The initial number of ‘The Individual Child’ is 
clean clear and sound in its educational doctrine. 
ee deserves a cordial welcome and can- 
not fail to assist anyone who desires a guide for 
practical work.” 

25 cents a volume: 80 cents for the complete set of 
four volumes. 











F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York. 














































A HIGH GRADE 
MICROSCOPE 


at a popular 
Price, 


and Schoo 


Sanita Mea cilaies 
So. nton 
Ave. So., Rochester,N.Y. 


AT FACTORY PRICES———_ 


[he Leese strom Sectional ager 














THE C. J. LUNDSTROM CO., Little Falls, N. Y 
We also make a complete line of Sectional Filing Cabinets. 








Brown’s 
Bronchial 
Troches 


Cure Throat Troubles 
caused by cold or use of 
the voice. 


An invaluable aid to 
Speakers and Singers. 


Sold Only in Boxes Avoid imitations 








TOO FAT 


A person generally oon 
when he is becomi 
ony. AS a rule, aan 
ever e shuts hiseyesto the 
fact, and believes it to be 
ouly temporary, until he 
suddenly Tealizes that he 
has gained many pounds 
and no remedy appears to 
be forthcoming. To you 
who have drifted into this 
situation, we can offer 


remedies, butby simple 
tieatment that brings 
health and strength in its 
train. Our files are filled 
with hundreds, yes thou- 
sands of testimonials to 
this effect, and are the best 
guarantee of oursignai suc- 
cess. Here are two of 
many: Mrs, 8, Mann, of 
LaMotte, Ia., writes: “Six 
\years ago I lost 70 Ibs. of fat in 3 months hy the Hall Method, 
& I have not a an ounce in weightsince.” Miss GraceSmith, 
of Linden, N. Y., writes: “Five years ago I took the Hall Treat: 
meut & was Reduced: 38S Peands in weight. The reduction 
permanent, as I have not gained an ouncein weight since 
then.” Now just to prove to you how effective, pleasant & safe 
pe fe a to uce weight, send we peer natee & address 
and we will mail youa a of it free of charge. Each box is 
mailed in a plain sealed wrapper, with no ebay en on it to 
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Lessons in Expression 


Continued. 


(Slowly sink on right knee, the body is inclined towards the 
left; the clasped hands fall over left knee; the head droops. 
Practice considerably this pose, so as to accomplish it easily and 
gracefully). 

‘Yet in my dreams I’d be’’ 

(Carry right hand to side of head; eyes are raised; slowly rise 

at same time, carrying right foot in front of left.) 


‘*Nearer, my God to Thee 
Nearer, to Thee!’’ 


(Weight on toes, body well thrown forward; right hand ascends, 
palm is toward face ; eyes are raised; repeat gesture on last line 
and hold pose steadily through musical interlude.) 

‘*There let the way appear 
Steps unto Heav’n,”’ 

(Weight on balls of feet; bring hands slowly down and place 

one over the other on chest, eyes are still raised.) 
‘fAll that Thou send’st me 


oo? 


In mercy giv’n; 

(Both arms stretched out front at shoulder level; 

are down; eyes are on a level with themselves, looking out at 
audience; the expression is that of compassion. ) 


‘*Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God to Thee,”’ 


(Weight forward; the hands are brought in toward body, then 
carried front again, this time with palms uppermost. Hold one 
arm a trifle higher than the other.) 

‘*Nearer, to Thee!’’ 

(Slowly raise arms and eyes, until hands reach fullest arms’ 
length; the palms naturally turn inward toward face. Hold pose 
through interlude. ) 


‘*Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise,’’ 


(Clasp hands and carry them to just below right shoulder; rest 
chin on them, look out into audience with bright, happy ex- 
pression.) 


‘Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I ll raise; 


(Carry clasped hands ascending front, but do not hold them so 
as to hide face; raise to just below level of chin; eyes may be 
carried a little higher.) 


‘*So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, to Thee!’’ 

(Carry left hand to chest, letting it rest there with fingers 
slightly outspread; right hand ascends high; eyes are raised; 
weight is on toes, body being poised well forward. Hold pose.) 

‘Or, if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky,’ 

(Hands descend, being brought in toward body, then are car- 
ried, palms up, out at right and left -oblique, at fullest arms’ 
length; they are held at shoulder level; the expression is ani- 
mated. Let the arms be held nearer the sides of body than mid- 
front.) 

‘*Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly—’’ 

(Turn hands over, palms down, and raise arms high; take deep 

inspiration, maintaining a high chest; eyes slowly ascend. ) 
**Still all my song shall be,’’ 

(Both hands laid outspread on chest; lips slightly 
happy smile.) 

‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, to Thee!’’ 

(Both arms raised high ; 

ward; hold pose until song is finished and curtain well down.) 


Bobby Shaftoe. 


(The sheet music of this song may be obtained from Church & 
Co., Music Publishers, Cincinnati.) 

This piece may be used asa dialogue; or a singer with good 
enunciation may sing the words, and the children, in pantomime, 
act them out. The singer may stand at one side of the stage, or 
behind a curtain. 

Select two little girls about five years old for Marie and Friend, 
and a boy a little larger for Bobby. If given on a platform where 
there is no back exit, there should be a screen up back at left, 
where Bobby and Friend may come from or exit. There should 
be a low stool at front center. 

Costumes: Kate Greenaway for little girls, with poke bonnets, 
mitts, bag at side and fan for Marie. 

Bobby: Lord Fauntleroy dress. 

At rise of curtain Bobby is on knee 
looking cuquettishly at him, fanning herself. 
are stretched out toward her. 

(Singer sings.) 

Bobby— 


parted ina 


before Marie, who stands 


‘*Marie, will you marry me? 
For you know how I love thee!”’ 


(Bobby carries left hand to heart.) 


weight on toes, with body poised for- | 


Both Bobby’s arms | 
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Lessons in Expression. 
Continued. 
‘*Tell me, darling, will you be 
The wife of Bobby Shaftoe?’’ 

(Both arms again extended.) 

Marie— 

‘*Bobby, pray don’t ask me more,’’ 

(Bobby rises, Marie turns away from 
him disdainfully, with a little movement 
of the hand outward. ) 

‘* For you’ve asked me twice before ;’’ 

(She turns toward Bobby, holding up 
two fingers. He turns away from her.) 

‘*Let us be good friends, no more, 
No more, Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 

(She takes one of his hands which is 
hanging by his side.) 

Bobby— 

**If you will not marry me,’’ 

(He throws her hand from him in 
anger. ) 

‘*I will go away to sea;*’ 

(He points backward, and turns and 
iooks at her. She laughs.) 

‘‘And you ne’er again shall be 

A friend of Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 
(He walks up toward exit or screen.) 
Marie— 

**Oh, you will not go away 

For you've said so twice today.’’ 
(Fans herself complacently. ) 

‘‘Stop! He’s gone! Dear 

stay !’’ 

(She turns around just as he is disap- 
pearing and rushes up stage, both arms 
outstretched. . Pauses at exit.) 

‘* Dearest Bobby Shaftoe!’’ 

(Clasps both hands at chest, looking in 
direction he went.) 

‘*Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea,’ 

(Walks slowly front.) 

**Silver buckles on his knee,’’ 

(Drops deep curtesy.) 

‘*But he’ll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 

(Sits on stool.) 

‘He will soon come back to me, 
And how happy I shall be, 

He’ll come back and marry me, 
Dearest Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 


(Crosses knees and sits fon stool, 
ning. ) 
(Enter Friend running, with handker- 
chief at eyes. Comes down to Marie.) 
Friend— 
‘*Bobby Shaftoe’s lost at sea, 
He cannot come back to thee.’’ 
(Marie buries face in hands. Friend 
wipes first one eye and then the other. ) 
‘And you ne’er again will see 
Your dear Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 


(Friend shakes head sadly.) 


Bobby, 


fan- 





(Gives him her hand). 
‘*And now you've come back to me, 
* And we will always happy be, 
Dearest Bobby Shaftoe.’ 


(Bobby puts both arms around her and 


her head falls on his shoulder. Holda 
minute then face audience, hand in 
hand.) 

Both— 


“*Bobby Shaftoe’s come from sea, 
And we will united be, 
Heart and hand in unity, 


(Take some little dance steps forward, 
swinging hands.) 
**Mr. and Mrs. Shaftoe.’’ 
(Deep curtesy and bow.) 
(Let Friend run in and take Bobby's 
other hand. ) 


My Dull Grammar Class. 
By Carmen Golden. 

It was nearing recess time. I actually 
dreaded calling my grammar class. I had 
failed to arouse either interest or enthu- 
siasm in that branch of study. The class 
had struggled patiently, but listlessly, 
through the parsing lessons, and to-day 
the prospect was no better. 

I tapped the bell, however, and the 
class took its place. An idea struck me. 
There happened to be four girls and four 
boys in this class. 

‘‘We will have a parsing match to- 
day,’’ I said; ‘‘the boys may form one 
division, the girls the other. I will mark 





ed on each side. In parsing nouns and 
pronouns we will count five points,—the 
naming of the part of speech, kind, 
gender, person, number and case, with 
rule for governing. Adjectives and ad- 
verbs will count four points, naming the 
part of speech, kind, comparison and 
construction, with rule for its use. 
Verbs will count ten points—naming, 
kind as to form, principal parts, kind as 
to use (transitive or intransitive) ,— 
voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
rule.’”?’ The number of points were 
counted according to the order of parsing 
used. Ifa point was omitted, it was 
counted same as missed. If an adjective 
was parsed as an adverb, it was counted 
wholly missed,—four counts marked off. 

Well, we had an interesting time that 
day, the girls coming out victorious by 
nine points. The next day I could not 
help noticing the increased interest in 
the study of the lesson, and the boys 
were one point ahead in the recitation. 
The questions asked, and the criticisms 





Both— 
**Oh, we sadly mourn for thee,’ 
(Marie rises and both put arms about | 
each other, with 
shoulders. ) 
‘‘And regret we ne’er shall see 
Our friend Bobby, true and free, 
Dearest Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 


(Friend exits.) 
Marie— 
‘*Bobby Shaftoe’s lost at sea.’’ 
(Sits on stool, head resting on hand.) 
‘And can ne’er come back to me, 
But I'il ever faithful be, 
True to Bobby Shaftoe.’’ 
(Enter Bobby running. ) 
Bobby— 
‘* Darling, I’ve come home from sea, 
(Kneels beside Marie, putting one arm 
about her. Marie looks up into his face 
joyfully.) 


heads on each other’s | 


” 


“I've come back to marry thee, 
For I know you're true to me, 
True to Bobby Shaftoe.”’ 
(They both rise and stand facing each 
other). 
Marie— 
‘*Yes, I always cared for thee,’’ 








made, began to show thought. The 


| ‘‘case’’ of a noun or pronoun was no 
| longer guessed at, but the relation of one 
| word to another was earnestly sought for. 


In order to stimulate attention, I at first 
allowed mistakes that were not noticed 
by any one in the class to pass, calling 
attention to them after the lesson was 
finished. This caused each side to watch 
the other very closely. At the end of 
the month, I allowed some favor to that 
division which had won. Of course we 
did not have parsing lessons every day, 
but I used the same method for the lessons 
in diagram. The text lessons needed 
nothing more than the interest which 
this device had aroused. 
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ATARACTS, and all other 


poor circulation of blood in the eye, 
the result, usually, of eye strain, sometime in 
the near, or maybe remote past. 


The eye has been overtaxed in some way at some 


Se ever consider the intricate mechanism of 
% delicate organ, with its numererous mus- 
mall arteries 


cles, nerves and 8 and veins? 


You will also realize the folly of atte: 
store its usefulness by applying a 
the delicate, intricate parts. 


ng to re- 
milo to any of 


Think of the pain, suffering, blindness, and even 
death that has been caused by the use of the knife 
on the eye. 


I discovered several years ago a method of restor- 
ing the natura: circulation of blood to the eyes 
which is so simple that a child can apply it. 


By this simple, .¥ and harmless treatment I have 
a oer thousands in all parts of the 
wor! 


When this treatment is applied it immediately re- 
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eye, equalizing the circulation, thereb as 
nature in restoring the eye to its nor: 


A along the same om my treatment cures 
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other eye diseases. 
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The Poe aity “4 this paper will vouch for en- 
tire reliabilit; ~ 





eye diseases 
which cause blindness, are caused by 


If so, you must realize how easily its useful may _ 
become impaired. . 7 si 
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— pornte wrote me as I am asking you 
do, treated themselves at home un- 
der pe direction and were cured, 
Most of them had been given up as “hopelessly 
incurable” by other oculists : 
“Though I am eighty-one > | ot cured me of 


cataracts i sre oe licted 
yo i been afflic 


- O Y. Hudnutt, Station F., Grand 
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ich. 
‘At le I had been pupeticaliy blind with cata- 
ractsfor years. You cured me in three months.’ 
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Remedy 
Curing Thousands. Any Rheu- 
matic Sufferer May Try It 
Without Cost. 


Send Your Address and Cet 
A Dollar’s Worth FREE. 





I have @ sure, re for Rheu- 
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nally and draws out the poison from, every part 
of the “oe. It is the wonder of the age, and a 
pw to Rheumatic sufferers. There is noth- 
~ it ag nothing equal to it. It banishes 

pal n y magic, and conquers this dread 
isease *; fh “ts crest forms and stages. It is safe, 
simple and convenient for home use and roots out 
the acid venom so thoroughly that no relapse or 
fresh attack can occur. Prove these claims your- 
self by testing the remedy at my expense. I willsend 
you, absolutely free, four of these Vibro Discs— 


4 full dollar’s worth—if you simply send me your 
name and address, This is an absolute gift, and I 
shall neither ask nor accept pay for it- now or in 
the future. Can you afford to continue in pain 
and misery when you can get this marvelous new 
and guaranteed — Primpt iy for the tg i 
Write me to-day and I will send you the treat- 
ment at once and with it an elegant illustrated 
book on Rheumatism, all free and —_—— Don't 
send any money—not even a@ a amp—but 

send your name and address VERY DAY. 
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until June 1, 1905, only. 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 


“Wonderful New External 


By Viola Ga 


‘*No, it ain’t ingaged. Hain’t had but 
one application for it this fall, Ben Wil- 
jams, hain’t been none sence he quit. 
Teachers is sorter shy of our school.’’ 

“*Is there any special reason for it?’’ 

‘*Wall, it’s owin’ to the name it’s got 
I reckon, the Madison girls have gin it 
a sorter bad name.’’ 

I enquired what they had done. 

‘‘They’ve done a right smart. They 
are all-fired high tempered and stubborn, 
won’t mind nothing when they take a 
spell, an’ they take ’em most any time. 
They’re always raisin’ thunder in one 
way or nuther. There’s some others 
helps sometimes, but they’re the In- 
dians.’’ 

‘Do their parents approve of their 
conduct?’’ 

““*T s’pose so. Least ways they always 
take their part.’’ 

‘*What course have the teachers usually 
taken in regard to the government of 
the school?’’ 

oe Hey ?’ > 

‘*Ahem—What plan have the teachers 
usually taken in controlling the school?’’ 

‘Oh, different ones has done different. 
Some had heerd so much about their 
tuffness, that they was afraid of them 
and let the young ones see it? Course 


too fur t’other way. Come down on ’em 
like a thousand of brick, was too ruff. 
Made them all mad at the start. Oh | 
they’ve tried about all the ways there is | 
to try, I guess. 


‘*You see it’s the biggest scholars | 
that’s the wust, grown ones, too big to 
be whipped; if they was little now, 
suthin might be done.’’ 
‘*T believe you spoke of a teacher hav- | 
ing begun this fall term.’’ 
‘Yes, Ben Williams. He didn’t only | 
teach two weeks, quit sorter suddin.’’ 
‘*Did he get sick?’’ 
‘*Wall—he did look purty sick, when I | 
seed him last, that’s a fact. Come here | 
to git his pay fur them two weeks- 
Wanted damages too; young feller, sez 
I, you look like you’d had damages 
enuff! an’ he did. His coat wus split | 
up the back, an’ one sleeve wuz a-hang- | 
in’, and his face wuz scratched up | 
terrible.’’ 
‘*What happened to him?’’ 
‘*Told Jane Madison to come and read. 
She said she hadn’t got her lesson, he 
said she must come enylow. She sed | 
she wouldn’t. Bein’ as he couldn't get | | 
her to come by talkin’ he went to her 
desk to lead her up by the arm. Least | 
| 
} 


ways that’s what he sot out to do, but 

when he reached over to take her by the 

arm, she flew at him like a crazy critter. | 
Susan, her sister, she pitched in and 
helped her, and they actually slung him 
outdoors an’ told him to git, an’ not to 
come back no more; an’ hedidn’t. Just 
come here an’ got his pay an’ left. 

Shirt Simpkins he helped ’em some, but | 
*twas the Madison gals mostly. 

‘*He wuzzent a very stout look’n fel- 
ler. Stouter’n you be though, I sh'd 
think, considerable.’’ 
‘‘Why don’t the directors interfere?’’ 
‘*Wa-a-l,’’ he drawled, slowly extract- 
ing an immense plug of tobacco from | 
the pocket of his somewhat soiled over- 





writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor. 





alls, and biting off a section. ‘‘Wa-a-l, 
it’s this-a-way. We hire the teacher to 
teach the school an kentrol it. Our biz- | 


they’d run over any teacher that done | 
that. Some teachers agin, went a leetle | 


| the following Monday. 


| cess. 


| e 
| the lookout for some cause of 


be attained. 
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The Hardscrabble School. 


rdner Brown. 


ness is to pay him his wages, not to teach 
nor kentrol the school. If he can’t do it 
he’s a failure an’ he can skip out an’ let 
some else try it. We don’t ‘low to pay 
a teacher and do his work for him too!’’ 

I saw words were useless and did not 
reply, though I was conscious of having 
a good deal to say on that point. 

‘*Now, I’ve told you how 'tis. Don’t 
look like a strip of a girl like you would 


it?’ 

It didn’t, but I didn’t say so. I pon- 
dered a moment. I remembered some 
that ‘‘No woman could teach,’’ as I was 
warned. 
never failed to bring order out of chaos, 
however appalling the prospect. 

I decided to try -it, and told him so. 
| He looked relieved, and said, ‘‘ Wall, I 
| felt as if I orto let you know what you 
| wuz undertakin’, an’ I’ve done it. We 
do need a teacher bad, an’ I hope you 
“kin manage ’em. Howsumever, if they 
pitch you out of doors the first day ’tain 





now, I reckon.’’ 


and time of beginning the school I took 
| my departure. I must confess I looked 
forward to the task before me with some 
apprehension. However, I had not much 
time to dread it, as it was to begin on 
I was on hand 
bright and early. I placed the pro- 
gramme and the rules, on the board, in 
large, plain letters before any of the 
children came. Then I sat and watched 
them come in, with outward calm and 
inward trepidation. Was I going to meet 
my Waterloo here? 

Time would I rang the 
and took names and classified them, 
| cupying most of the forenoon in the pro- 
I soon found which were the 
‘*Madison girls.’’ Two large fierce-look- 
ing red headed girls of seventeen and 
nineteen. They had an air of being on | 
offense or 
excuse for au outbreak. I received the 
impression that they had been in the 
habit of being treated as outlaws and | 
fully intended to keep up their reputa- 
tion. I noticed ‘‘Shirt Simpkins’’ too, 
the other ringleader; ‘‘Sheridan’’ I 
found his real name was. He looked 
the typical country tough, low browed 
and sullen. I concluded that he was 
more likely to commit some sly under- 
handed act than to be openly rebellious. 

I filled in all the pauses that day, in 
studying the situation and ‘‘diagnosing’’ 
the cases of those ring leaders. I tried 
to put myself in their places and look at 
the case from their standpoint. I 
thought it likely that they had formed | 
the opinion that all the teachers were 
prejudiced against them by the directors 
and others, from the beginning. To dis- 
abuse their minds of this impression was 
my first care, treating them with kind 
consideration and respect. 

I had taken care to make the rules as 
concise and explicit as possible, and as 
few as was compatible with the object to 
I called the attention of 
the school to the rules, telling them they 
were to be obeyed at once and implicitly, 
by all alike without any regard to age. 





bell, 


oc- 


show. 





As I was just the age of the oldest Miss 
Madison and smaller than either of them, 
I decided that a judicious amount of re- 








have much show in this deestrick, does | 


very unruly schools I had taught, some | 


I also remembered that I had | 


goin’ to s’prise me none, nor you either 


After discussing the question of wages | 
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Arrival of the Mocking Bird. 


This is we of the nowest and prettiest of the late Two- 
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A complete course of ae 
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Martha Washington 
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of Aster, Balsam, Pansy, 
Sweet Pea, Pink Salvia, 
Cosmos, Phlox Myosotis, 
Verbena, Nasturtium, Pe- 
tunia, Heliotrope, Crores 
Vine, Mignonette, with the 
following Bulbs FREE: 
One owen Lily - 
above). 2 nia, 
Freesias, 1 Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus. 
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coin or stamps. Order early. Avoid the rush. 
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On your part in introducing our goods to your neighbors 
will enable you to secure many useful and decorative 
articles, without cost, for your home and yourself. We 
manufacture the celebrated Absolutely Pure NA TIONAL 
EAGLE BAKING POWDER and Extracts. 

Our plan is broad; our goods pure; our premiums ¢x- 
ceptional. No investment on your part; we pay freight 
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serve and dignity were in order, so I 
never ‘‘unbent,’’ but was pleasant and 
carefully kind, always. In speaking to 
them I always addressed them as ‘‘ Miss 
Madison’’ and ‘‘Miss Susan,’’ I also 
gave Sheridan (alias ‘‘Shirt’’) Simpkins 
the prefix of ‘‘Mr.’’ Those three were 
the only grown pupils who came that 
term. I saw that they were not ac- 
customed to the kind treatment I gave 
them. They received it in open mouth- 
ed astonishment at ‘first. They seemed 
at one time, to have an idea that I treat- 
ed them thus respectfully because I was 
a little afraid of them. I took care to 
correct this impression promptly! 

I had found in previous experience 
that external vigilance was the price of 
order in school. I applied this maxim 
without ceasing? I had long before 
acquired the power of seeing everywhere 
at once. I overheard one evil-doer say 
in an aside, ‘‘She’s got eyes behind.” 
I was thus enabled to detect any incip- 
ient wrong doing, and quell a disturb- 
ance before it was raised. 

I knew my only chance in this case, 
was to prevent atry outbreak, as I would 
be powerless if it came to a hand-to- 
hand -conflict; and I had been told that 
I could not expect any help from the 
directors. I had always found it a good 
plan to give praise always when de- 
served, even for slight reason. I found 


x 


can’t say "bout the other. One day I 
fetched in a nest of mice. I’d found 
them in the corn crib, could run some 
considerable, I had ’em wrapped up 
keerful and I had callated to turn ‘em 
loose under the seat an’ see the gals 
jump, soon’s I got a chance. 

‘*I’ll be hanged if I known how she 
knowed, but she seemed to have her 
eyes on that pocket all the time, and I 
felt like she was goin’ to say, ‘ Will you 
let me see what you have in your pocket 
please?’ In that quiet way of hers that’s 
so gritty too, you allays do just what she 
says ‘fore you stop to think. Well, I 
asked to go out pretty soon, an’ I let 
them go too quick! somehow it’s gettin’ 
to be more fun to—to—not to do them 
sort o’ things than to do them.”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said another, ‘‘I am goin’ 
to try. fur a prize, marm sez she'll gimme 
a new hat if I get it. Say! boys le’s go 
an’ play ball.’’ And away they ran. 

To abbreviate: The school was always 
quiet and ordérly, the pupils became 
very much attached to me, and I think, 
learned to love the right for its own 
sake; none the less because they began 
by doing right than because they were al- 
lowed no opportunity to do wrong. 

The exhibition the last day was a suc- 
cess. All the parents and friends in the 
district who could be present were there. 
I received many compliments and kind 





it very effective here; and evidently 
something new. They were used to | 
blame, well deserved, no doubt, but had 
little or no experience in commendation. 


I took an early opportunity of con- 
gratulating ‘‘Shirt’’ Simpkins on his 
great namesake, General Sheridan, whom 
I had seen, and tried to rouse his am- 
bition to be worthy of him. I told him 
anecdotes about him, and about other 
great men, and tried to lift his mind out 
of the mire to a higher level. I met 
with some little success. I offered prizes 
for good behavior, and for proficiency in 
different studies, and found them ready 
and willing to make an attempt at least. 

First, last and all the time, I watched, 
and prevented the beginning of any 
wrong doing, and enforced the rules. I 
encouraged them to try to excel for the 
sake of excellence, and to make it pleas- 
ant and easy for them to do right, by 
making right easier than wrong, and 
more attractive. After awhile we began 
preparations for an exhibition and basket 
dinner to be held on the last day of 
school. 

There was, I had reason to believe,many 
consultations and plans among the worst 
element of the school to interfere with 
my plans and to raise trouble, and have 
‘‘fun,’’ as they ‘‘used to.’’ I, sitting 
at a window inside, heard one day a 
group out side discussing that subject or 


some phase of it. ; 
‘‘Shirt, what’s the matter with ye? 


Thought ye wuz goin’ to have some fun 
with the school mom, ’fore the first week 
wuz out, an’ here it’s nearly—’’ ‘‘ Yes?’ 
said another, ‘‘Shirt said he wuz goin’ 
to stick pins in the boys in front of hiin 
and make’ em ye!! and nobody couldn’t | 
tell who done it. ‘‘Boys,’’ said Sheri- 
dan, as Lalways call him, ‘‘I had a pin | 
stuck through my boot toe, p’int outards 
fur two hull days tryin’ to get a chance 
to use it, an’ every time I’d look up to 
see if the coast wuz clear, Miss Garner 
wuz a watchin me, or happened jest to 
be dookin’ that way, dunno which, and 
I give it up. ‘Sides them things don’t 
seem half as funny to me somehow, as 
they used to.’’ 

‘*VYes, that’s so, about her watchin’, 














wishes, none the less welcome or sincere 
because in ungrammatical phrase. 

The ‘‘directors’’ offered me the school 
for the winter at my own price, saying, 
**T don’t see how on airth you done it. 
You must ’a’ bewitched the young ’uns 
some way, I ’lowed you'd ’a’ ben chawed 
up an’ spit out long ‘fore this!’’ 

Mrs. Madison said: ‘‘ Miss Garner, yotise 
the fust teacher that’s ever treated my 
gals like as if they wuz human; I can’t 
never tell you how much good it’s dun’ 
em, nor how much we all thanks ye!’’ 
And there were tears in her fierce black 
eyes and in my blue ones too. 





- Reproduction Stories. 


Where the Mercury is Lowest. 

In Eastern Siberia are found the ex- 
tremes of heat ‘and cold. In summer 
you will find the mercury eighty-five 
degrees above, and in winter it falls to 
seventy-five below zero. 

The lowest on record anywhere is at 
Verkjohansk, where the mercury in Jan- 
uary, 1885, fell to 90.4 degrees below 
zero. Aren't you thankful our.thermome- 
ters don’t make such records as that? 


Camphor. 


Camphor is one of the most important 
substances used in medicine and manu- 
facturing. About 10,400,000 pounds a 
year are used. The camphor laurel is 
a small tree belonging to the laurel 
family, and has a limited range. Half 
of all the camphor used comes from the 
island of Formosa and so is owned by 
Japan. 

We use it in medicine, in the making 
of celluloid, etc. Japan uses it in mak- 
ing lacquet; the Chinese burn it for 
lights, and use it for funeral cerentonies. 


The Lapland Limited. 


This is the oddest express train you 
will find. It carries the fewest pas- 
sengers, and runs the longest distance, 
of any train., 

It is a ‘‘flyer,’’ and leaves Stockholm, 
Sweden, once a week during the sum- 
mer. It runs through to Narvik, the 
Norwegian harbor, in the Arctic Zone, a 
distance of 1,336 miles. Last summer it 
made nine round trips, and carried 258 
passengers, 


Meaning of the Christmas Greens. 


When you decorate your schoolroom 
this year, remind yourself of the mean- 
ing of the Yule-tide greens. 

The mistletoe was supposed, in olden 





days, to charm away all evil spirits, such 
as hatred, envy, and malice. 

The holly stood for brightness and 
beauty, for its shining leaves and bright 
red berries drove away sorrow and care, 
and made the Yule days glad. 

The laurel is used because in ancient 
times Jaurel wreaths were given to the 
victors. And it reminds us that when 
the Christ-child comes, peace conquers 
war and passion. 

The legend of the fir, ‘‘cross-crowned 
and honored,’’ and how it came to be the 
Christmas tree, is a familiar story to you 
all. “ 

As the ground pine, peeping up from 
the snow in the barren winter woods, 
brightens the winter landscape, kind 
deeds at Yule-tide lighten up sad lives. 
And the box with its leaves green all the 
winter long, show that happiness can 
flourish even in snows of suffering. 

The pine tree says that so long as its 
branches bear Christmas gifts, love and 
charity shall live in the world. 

And the rosemary, ‘‘for remembrance,’’ 
reminds us of ‘‘that first glad Christmas 
morn,’’ when the Christ-child was born. 


The Door-Step of New England. 

That is what a recent magazine article 
calls Popham Beach, Maine,—a broad 
ledge, 150 miles eastward of Plymouth 
Rock. For thirteen years before the 
Landing at Plymouth, whose rock we 
have always considered the ‘‘doorstep,”’ 
there was a landing and a settlement 
made at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River, Maine. 

The story of that settlement is told in 
some of our histories in a few sentences, 
but in others -is not even mentioned; 
yet it ought not to be allowed to perish 
from national remembrance. 

The little village of Popham Beach lies 

(Continaed on page 54.) 





We Will Buy 


A 50c. Bottle of Liquozone and Give it to You to Try. 


We want you to know about Liquo- 
zone, and the product itself can tell you 
more than we. So we ask you to let 
us buy you a bottle—a full-size bottle— 
to try. Let it prove that it does what 
medicine cannot do. See what a tonic 
it is. Learn that it does kill germs. 
Then you will use it always, as we do, 
and as millions of others do. 

This offer itself should convince you 
that Liquozone does as we claim. We 
would certainly not buy a buttle and 
give it to you if-there was any doubt 
of results. You want those results; 
you want to be well and to keep well. 
And you can’t do that—nobody can— 
without Liquozone. 


We Paid $100,000 

For the American rights to Liquo- 
zone. We did this after testing the 
product for two years, through physi- 
ciaus and hospitals, after proving in 
thousands of different cases, that Liquo- 
zone destroys the cause of any germ 
disease. 

Liquozone has, for more than 20 
years, been the constant subject of sci- 
entific and chemical reseafch. It is not 
made by compounding drugs, nor with 
alcohol. Its virtues are derived solely 
from gas—largely oxygen gas—bhy a 
process requiring immense apparatus 





and 14 days’ time. The result is a 
Liquid that does what oxygen does. 
It is a nerve food and blood food—the 
most helpful thing in the world to you. 
Its effects are exhilarating, vitalizing, 
purifying. Yet it isa germicide so 
certain that we publish on every bottle 
an offer of $1,000 for a disease germ 
that it cannot kill. The reason is that 
germs are vegetables; and Liquozone 
—like an excess of oxygen—is deadly 
to vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known tv kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissue, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Every physician knows that 
medicine is almost helpless in any germ 
disease. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. All 
that medicine can do for these troubles 
is to help Nature overcome the germs, 
and such results are indirect and uncer- 
tain. Liquozone attacks the germs, where- 
ever they are. And when the germs which 
cause a disease are destroyed, the disease 
must end, and forever. That is inevitable. 





Asthma Hay Fever—Infiuvenza 
A —Ansemia Kidney Diseases 
Bronchitis La ee 

Blood Poison ucorrhea 

Bright's Disease Liver TrouhMes 

Bowel Troubles Malaria— Neuralgia 
Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 








Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Pleurisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula—Sy phillis 
y — Diarrhea Skin Diseases 
Dandruff—Dropay Stomach Troubles 
Dyspepsia Throat Troubies 
Eczema—Frysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Ulcers 
Goitre—Gout le 
Gonorrhea—Gleet Di 





Women's Diseases 
All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammativn 
—all catarrh—all con us diseases—all the results 
of impure or poisoned bh a 
In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer 
accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


50c Bottle Free; 


If you need Liquozone, and have never 
tried it, please send us this coupom. We 
will then mail you an order on a@ local 
druggist fora full-sized bottle, and we 
will pay the druggist ourselves for it. 
This is our free gift, made to con 
to show you what Liquozone is, ané a 
itcan do. In justice to yourseld please, 
accept it to-day, for it places you umder 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs soc. and $1. 


. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquozone Ge., 
458-464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. “ad 


My disease is ......... oneal puieioee ddese cil dics ames ' 


I have never tried Liquosone, but if you will 
supply me a soc bottle free I will take it. 
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Drawing Intelligently 
‘ aN Faught 


. Sy Correspondence 3 
Our Individual Method 


“THE ACME WAY.” 
* Ours is the only correspondence 


: First—That guarantees 
+to refund tuition to every 
tstudent not satisfied with 
' _¥ the course studied. 
Y Second—That te aches 
! solely the several branches 
/ of drawing, havingseparate 
’ courses in Illustrating, Car- 
tooning, Commercial or Ad- 
vertisement Designing, 
Mechanical, Architect- 
ural Drawing, etc., etc. 
ze Third—That has a fac- 
- ulty composed of. ex- 
‘, perienced specialists 
who know how to 
teach, and have made 
. that business a study. 
& Fourth—Whose in- 
structors give not 
4) Only personal atten- 
“tion to criticizin 
‘ each studeut’s wor! 
> but special train- 
/ ing adapted to their 
~ ° individual needs. 
aati 4 Fifth—Whose art 
students study the styles of many artists, from fac-sim- 
ile, same size reproductions of their drawings, equal to 
the originals. 
Write today for illustrated booklets, student’s letters 
and information about your preferred course. 


Acme School of Drawing s::*Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“CLOTH roe LADIES 





DIRECT TO YOU AT WHOLSALE PRICES 
My line comprises all the Latest Spring Styles of high-grade 
woolens for jes’ Suits, Walking Skirts, Jackets and Rain- 
coats. Hundreds of styles, all colors and designs, which by 
special arrangement I am selling “direct to the consumer, at 
wholesale prices.’’ 

Give me an idea of what you want, and samples will be 
sent by return mail free of charge. 

Express charges on all goods prepaid. Write to-day. 
MAX BECKER, Box 516, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The 
“Ocularscope”’ 
Free 





















Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own eyes 
without an oculist. Send 
for our “OCULARSCOPE,” 
the latest invention of the 
2oth century. FREE 
with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of spectacles 
and eyeglasses, MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 
GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
333 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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er rich colors upon a back- 
, th ground of SOLID GOLD. 
Around the picture are ten 
spaces for photographs, 
which include two for fath- 
er and mother. In each 
space is a beautiful flower, 
pansies, roses, sweet 8, 
etc., Nearly a million have 
been sold already and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Worth 50c. Sample post- 
paid for lec. or 12 for SI, 
} or 100 for 88.00. A 14k 





















EVERY 
100. You can easily sell 
100 in a week and make 
17.00 clear profit. Beautiful 
y rames $1 each or $10 a doz- 
aS SA Ee dhmien. We give credit 
— after the first order if re- 
quested. Write for FR EE catalog of Memorials, Retigious and 
other pictures with which oone make BIG: MONEY. Cut 
this out and address HOME NOVELTY MFG. CO., Clerk 
J.3, Englewood Station, Chicago, Ill. 
















































Miss Grand’s Ghost. 


By Carmen Golden. 


‘I wish we had an encyclopedia and other works of reference in 
our room,’’ said Miss Grand, of the grammar room of the village 
school. ‘‘We have nothing but an-old Webster’s dictionary. I 
have roused my pupils to a willingness to look up their history 
and other topics, but few of them have anything at home to refer 
to, and I fear that they will soon lapse into their old indifferent 
habits, satisfied with just the text, if I fail to provide them with 
something to feed on.’’ 

‘*Would not ihe board furnish them?’’ asked Miss Brown of the 
intermediate. 

‘*No, they plead lack of funds, so the principal tells me. I feel 
that I must do something, but there are so many socials and enter- 
tainments given by the different church societies, and clubs, and 
lodges, that people are already weary of them. Can’t you think 
of something new Miss Brown?’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t the ghost of an idea of anything new,’ said Miss 
Brown, wearily, thinking of her own meagre supplies, and of how 
much she wanted the supplementary reading books. They reached 
the corner, and parted, Miss Grand going thoughtfully homeward. 

‘*She hasn’t the ghost of an idea,’’ she mused, ‘‘no more than 
have I—why, yes, I have too! That word ghost—why not a ghost 
social or something like that?’’ 

Then Miss Grand went to her room and began to think. It took 
her several evenings to complete the plan of her program, but it 
finally appeared as follows :— 

Part I.—Scenes From Ghost-School. 

1. Going to School. 
2. The Roll-call. 
3. The Reading Class. 
4. The Spelling Class. 
5. Recess. 
6. Natural History Class. 
7. Gymnastics and Ghost-march. 
Part II.—After School Days. 
1. Going to See Her. 
2. The Courting. 
. The Proposal. 
. The Wedding. 
. The Wedding Dance. 
. Farewell. 

The program, published in the local papers a week before the 
performance, aroused much interest and curiosity, and Miss Grand 
felt sure of a crowded house. The pupils had eagerly joined in 
Miss Grand’s plans and had worked faithfully to perform their 
parts perfectly. 

Ten boys and ten girls had been selected, as the stage in the 
hall to be used could not accommodate more. 
sisted of sheets and pillow cases. A simple wire frame was made 
from common wire, a circle of wire with two high wire peaks, 
over which the farther corners of the pillow case were drawn, and 
fastened under the chin. The sheets were gathered into capes, the 
boys’ reaching only to the Knees; white stockings and drawers 
completing the costume. The girls’ capes touched the floor, and 
white sockings were drawn over the shoes. 

When the curtain rose, the audience beheld a single immensely 
tall spectre, standing in the middle of the stage, draped in flowing 
sheets to the floor, and wearing the tall double peak. It made a 
deep bow—the entire length of its broomy back, its peak almost 
touching the floor—which action called forth rounds of applause. 
The curtain dropped. When it rose. again, the ghost scholars 
began to flit in twos and threes across the stage. Some were 
gesticulating and talking, though no sound could be heard. At 
last, a tall, solemn looking one with a long white beard (evidently 
the teacher), stalked across the stage. In the next scene, the 
school was called by the ringing of a large, white silent bell, and 
the roll called by the teacher tapping each ghost’s nose with an 
excessively long, white forefinger. The reading class read in 
whisper in concert, ‘‘Mary had a Little Lamb,’’ whose ghost was 
heard at the end of each stanza to bleat loudly and pityfully from 
somewhere behind the scenes. When the spelling class was called 
(by the loud raps of the master’s white staff) the words to be 
spelled were indicated by the cry of the animal whose ‘‘spirit’’ 
was called up by the mysterious wrappings, the class then spelling 
the name in a loud whisper. 

At recess the girl ghosts jumped a white rope, and the boys 
played leap frog. School again called, and the natural history 
class was called. Two boys went out and led in the subject of 
study, a four-legged monstrosity (made up of two boys standing 
together, the one with head down, back bent, and hands on hips 
of the other, and covered with white ‘‘buffalo’’ robes), which 
reared and plunged in a rebellious way upon being brought in. 
The class gathered about it with note-book and pencils, the master 
pointing out its different parts. One inquisitive ghost, on examin- 
ing the heel, was promptly kicked over. Finally, the beast broke 
loose and chased the teacher and scholars all off the stage 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 863 SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me = booklet, 1001 Stories of Snecess,” 
and explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 
















Beovkkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Wiedow Trimmer 
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How a Mark in this 
Coupon Brought Success 


R. L. Tappenden was a forge shop apprentice 
at $12 a week when he marked this coupon. As 
a result of marking the coupon he became Su- 
perintendent of the forge department of the 
Fore River Ship and Engine Co., of Quincy, 
Mass. earning over $5000a year. Mr. Tappen- 
den’s case is but one of thousands of similar 
experiences of those who have realized in this 
coupon their opportunity. To fillin and mail 
to us the coupon above is a simple and an easy 
thing todo. Yet it may be the starting point 
to great success for you. ThelI.C.S. has made 
it easy for every ambitious person to reach a bet- 
ter position and a higher pat ag You can qual- 
ify yourself in your spare time and at low cost. 
Cut out, fill in and mail your coupon to-day 
and we will send you full details and our booklet 
**1001 Stories of Success." 4 


Now is the time. 
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The Queen of 
Totlet Powders 


Each application is an 
added charm to my lady’s 


face Beautiful women 
everywhiere pronounce it 
the one perfect beautifier 
and preserver of the com- 
plexion. , 

Accept no other Flesh, white, 
pink, cream. We. a box. Drug- 
gists or by mail. Sample Sree. 

Hen. Levy & @o, Dept. 9, 

125 Kingston St., Boston, 











To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 


preparations where they are at present unknown, 
we offer 60 cash prizes--$500 in GOLD, FREI 
Whether you are entirely bald, or have just begun 
YOUR to lose your hair, or never having had mu h, now 
wish it luxuriant, YOU HAVE AN EQUAI 
CHANCE to earn asmall fortune and in any case 
will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay you for 
your trouble. We find that cach new patient is 
the means of sending us so many others that we 
AND can easily afford to pay large sums for ne af tients 
WRITE TO-DAY! The particulars are free, but 
if you will enclose Bc. to help us pay postage, w 
EARR will send you a trial treatment consisting of a 
bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar 


of Terebene Soap and a beok on the care of the heir 
which will enable you to become a Hair Specialist 
yourself, All this sent free in sealed package if 
you will send 6c. to help defray postage. # Address 


DR. A. E, RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 














When writing advertisers weetioe Sermo) lasiructor. 





LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


$1,000,000.00 a Year 


Is the enormous a= the » arséuaten of the Page-Davis 
Be pool are earning from the knowledge they have 
gain ae this i institut ion. 

Think of it! Over one miilion dollars (#1,000,000.00) 
the yearly salary of a class of advertisement writers 
— managers, every one a student of the Page-Davis 

mpeny. You should be counted among these 
on ion dollar men.’ 


We will teach you the best business on earth. 


This substantial Sastthation has the support of all 
conservative business m 

Write for our beautiful | book, which gives the his- 
tory of the Page-Davis School, ‘and the most remark- 
able list of employed students ever shown. 


This literature will be sent upon request. 








tooceceee: ....CUT OUT COUPON — MAIL TODAY....... recoce 


dust clip out the coupon, sign your name. 
This entitles me to a set of $15.00 books when I enroll. 





PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Address { Suite 862, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
Either Office ; Suite 862, 150 Nassau St.. NEW YORK. 





FREE We will send free to your address our 80 page book (illustrated. 
Write for it at once. Our book is full of valuable information about 
bow pera my is achieved and how our practical courses : correspondence accomplish 
resuite and give you the chance to rise to s higher position, salary and in- 
tae ¢ done for thousands we can do for you. Allis done in your 
——— ano tiene without Interfering with your present work. Thomas A. Edison and others 
Inuorse our Institute and o our practical o courses aby mail in = 
E 


Steam , Mechanical 
a 7, cag or & Telegraphy, 2S ee ee = ways, gs 





tie, Short Electrical Tenders 
Ww Write for our book and state subject you are interested in. 
Instruction, 





The Electrictal Engineer Insti of Correspond 
Dept. Q., 240 West 28d St., New York. 








Prepa: r success at the bar, in busi 
or Ppublte ite, y by mall i in ‘the origin original 
school, 
gow yy App’ —~ by 
bench and bar. College ww Course 
and Business 
Course. 








Liberal terms. 





of Law, 
897 Majestic Bidg. , Detroit, Mich. 
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( THE OWEN SERIES OF 
Five-Cent Classics 


A variety of sup ( mpmee neg reading of the high- 
est order, for all the various grades, will be found 
in the following list of our Five-Cent Classics, 


FIRST and SECOND GRADES, 
(Large Type.) 
Little Plant People—1. —— Stories. ) 
Little Plant Peopie—2. (Nature Stories.) 


SECOND and THIRD GRADES, 


| & Little Workers (Stories of Animals.) 
THIRD and FOURTH GRADES, 


4. Story of Washington. 
5. Story of Lincoln. 

6. Story of Franklin. 

7. Story of Edison. 
21. Story of the Pilgrims. 


FOURTH and FIFTH GRADES. 





pe 











% The Golden Touch (Hawthorne.) 

10. The Snow Image (Hawthorne.) 

16. Western Pioneers ( Louisiana and the Oregon 
Country.) 


SIXTH GRADE. 


ll. Rip Van Winkle {! rving.) 

12. Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving.) 
20. The Great Stone Face ( Hawthorne.) 
8 King of the Golden River ( Ruskin.) 

22. Rab and His Friends. 


SEVENTH GRADE, 


18. Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow. ) 
4. Ev line ( Longfellow.) 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


15. Snowbound (Whittler.) 

17. Enoch Arden (Tennyson.) 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell.) 

19. Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns.) 
23. The Deserted Village (Goldsmith.) 


Each number contains 32 pages, printed on ered poyer 
and bound in strong and attractive covers. ice 5c 
each, 60c per dozen. Add 2c each for postage on orders 
of less than five copies. 

AT TEN CENTS: 
Complete with notes and plan o 
class use. - 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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The ‘‘gymnastics’’ consisted of a series of head and shoulder 
movements, very grotesque in effect. Then followed the ‘‘triple 
step’’ march, with music softly played behind the scenes. 

The ‘‘scenes after school days’’ can be imagined from the pro- 
gram. All was in pantomime. All the ghosts were present at the 
wedding scene, together with the old schoolmaster, the parson, 
and the tall specter, who glided in just as the knot was tied, and 
bent down to shake hands. Then they all joined hands and danced 
about the bridal couple, the tall specter dancing round the outside 
of the circle, and performing many comical antics. The curtain 
dropped on this scene, leaving Miss Grand and the school in pos- 
session of a snug little sum with which to buy the much desired 
books. 





A Geographical Scrap-Book. 
By M. E. F. 


I had taught for years in a district where the children heard 
Paris and London spoken of as familiarly as New York, so on 
going elsewhere I was totally unprepared for the ignorance I 
found of any place on earth but Chicago; and their knowledge of 
that was not any too extensive. 

I was in despair and resolved ways and means, but none proved 
of much value until the scrap-book idea occurred to me. I asked 
the principal for the old diaries. He gave me about twenty. I 
assigned one book to two children and allowed them to select any 
country they wished to illustrate. I suggested, if they were for- 
eigners, that the country from which their parents came be 
selected. 

They brought all the pictures they could find and after submit- 
ting them to me, arranged them to suit themselves and pasted 
them in their portion of the scrap-book. 

Monday morning we were flooded. The pictures from all the 
Sunday papers were brought in and exchanges made. Magazines 
were cut up and in this way a knowledge of the names, at least, 
of various countries was obtained. During a whispering recess 
the books were eagerly examined and contrary to my expectations 
the interest did not die out. Every day there were additions made 
to some of the scrap-books. 

On Friday each child told what he could of his ‘‘country’’ and 
gave as many items as he couid obtain. I found them telling each 
other bits of news and the parents also became interested. 

In every way it was a success. I was rather puzzled about the 
disposition of the books at the end of the yearsasI could not very 
well divide them. When the term ended I asked the pupils to 
leave them to me as souvenirs, but I had the name of the collect- 
ors pasted on the cover and this year I repeated the experiment, 
having the name of the second coliectors placed under that of the 
first. Of course No. 2 is anxious to make just as good a record as 
No. 1, so great care has been exercised in the selection 
arrangement. 





Acorn’s Story. 
By Katharine Wentworth Rothsay. 


You play tea party with me sometimes, and so did your mother, 
and your grandmother. But I wonder if you ever thought that 
long, long ago your great, great, greatgrandfather used me for 
food, just as we would use potates, etc. Yes, they really did. 
The Britons—that is what your ancestors were called when they 
lived in Britain—used to eat acorns dried, ground, boiled, roasted, 
and made into bread. 

Did Frederika, (the little girl from Sweden) in your reading- 
class at school ever tell you about the bread she had in her own 
country ’way over the sea? For in Sweden, and Norway too, they 
boil acorns and mix them with some cornmeal and make bread. 

They eat acorns in Spain, too. But here in America we do not 
care for them ourselves, though we feed them to the chickens and 
pigs sometimes to fatten them. 

The wild hogs in the South delight in them. Bears, as well as 
wild turkeys, pigeons, and of course the squirrels like to eat 
them. 

There are a good many kinds of oaks in our country. 
are the fruit of the oak you know.) 

There are the white oak, red oak, black oak, and scarlet oak. 
You can remember these because they are names of colors. Then 
there are live oaks, (you’ve seen the pretty pictures of live oak 
groves down South, with the graceful Spanish moss hanigng from 
the great trees, have you not?) chestnut oaks, willow oaks, and 
others. 

They use oak in building ships. Oak is strong. The trees grow 
very tall and live to be hundreds of years old. 

Did you ever hear of the tannin used in medicine? It comes 
from the bark of the oak. 

So the wood, and the bark, and the fruit of the oak are all use- 
ful, you see. In fact, almost everything seems to have a good 
many uses, don’t you think so? 


(Acorns 


Our 
' Own 
Publications 


HOW TO 


PASS EXAMINATIONS 


STUDY THE 
N. Y¥. STATE EXAMINATIONS 


14 Years Questions with Answers in ARITHMETIC. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in GRAMMAR. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in GEOGRAPHY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in PHYSIOLOGY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in METHODS. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
14 Years Questions with Answers in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
14 Years Questions with Answers in BOOX-EEEPING. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in SCHOOL LAW. 

14. Years Questions with Answers in ALGESBRA. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in GENERAL LITERATURE. 
14 Years Questions with Answers in GENERAL HISTORY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in REETOBRIC. 

14 Yeats Questions with Answers in ASTRONOMY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in BOTANY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in PHYSICS. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in CHEMISTRY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in GEOMETRY. 

14 Years Questicns with Answers in ZOOLOGY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in GEOLOGY. 

14 Years Questions with Answers in LATIN, 

14 Years Questions with Answers in SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


Price: Any Subject, 25c.; any 14 Sub- 
jects, $1.50. The 23 Subjects complete, 
postpaid, for $2.00. 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








SPECIAL, $1.00, POSTPAID 
Vest Pe. ““Ever-Read dy’’ 





Beware of Cheap Imitations 
out--always 


wh pl have instant light Tnvaluable 
fort SICIA pe Waren an Put! CLERGYMEN, MINERS, RAIL- 
ROAD MEN, BANKERS, HUNTERS, TRAVE ETC. ‘Women ie 8 find 


eryone. fn 
nicely in Bk may Bos yrger ures! for 
a gen peng 3 of fre-can’t blow 


it handy about the hour for cellar, dark corners, ete.—in fact, 
bright, safe light ts wanted, No heat, matches, chemicals, Sure ven 
ean ay ayes it. or wire, smoke, smell or dirt. Nothi 
lasts for today for free eleetrical Ba Pd 
line of udert electrical novelties for al for all purposes. 


mone: 
‘N MAIL ORDER CO., "Det. 24, 


10° INCOME 


Guaranteed 


by a TRusT Co., on Chestnut St., Falindel hia, (with 
Capital and Surplus over $1 4 Oe 50,000 shar hares of 
Preferred Stock 4 the BI- ALLIC 'GOLD AND 
SILVER MINING CO. of Silver Plume, Col., each year 
for four cuaeees ah cents per share (par value $1.00). 
Eight coupons payable semi-annually by the Trust Co. 
No better investment now offered. For particulars 
address J. BOUGHTON, Phila, Pa. P. 0. Box 48. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 
sony and permanently rethove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 


Free Tria We are not afraid to hav: 
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Dayton, 0. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing 
to the time required for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, 
on account of limited space and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question, or each problem, secures a prompt reply by private 
letter. Teachers who desire arguments and other matter for debates or essays, 
on a given subject, will be accomodated if they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post 
Office Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 

1. Botsford’s History of Rome, page 223,says:—‘‘The name Caesar continued 
as an imperial title, and has even descended to the monarchs of two great 
modern states.” Who are these two modern monarchs? 2. Who is the author 
of the book entitled “Thorns in the Flesh ?’,—O. M. B. 

1. The Kaiser of Germany and the Czarof Russia. 2. N.J.Floyd. 
Publishers, J. P. Bell Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

In reading a treatise on the ancient island of Atlantis, I find mention of a 
book called ‘Popul Vuh.” What is it? Canit be obtained now? If so, from 
whom ?—E. C., Ritzville, Wash. 

‘*Popul Vuh’’ is the sacred or national book of the Quiche 
Indians of Guatemala, originally written in hieroglyphics but 
coming down to us in the Quiche language with a translation 
into Spanish by Francesco Ximenez, 1721. It was published in 
Spanish text in 1857, in French in 1861; but it is not in the 
United States Catalogue of books norin print. It might be 
found in some libraries, or be obtained of the dealers in rare and 
curious books; as, for instance, The Thompson-Pitt Book Co . 
947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City, who advertise such books. 

Has Cuba a president and vice-president? Ifso, who are they ?—Lime Sprir - : 
Iowa. 

The President of Cuba is Tomas Estrada Palma; the Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Luis Estevezy Romero. 

In our Literary Society we could not come to a conclusion as to who w-ote, 
or drafted, the Declaration of Independence. It is generally inferred that 
Jefferson himself did, but in some references it has been found that nis wife 
did most of the comporing. It was also a question if Jefferson haa a wife, but 
itdoes not state inmy reference books. KE ‘adiy answer, stating where the 
reference could be found.—R. H. D. 

In the New Internationa] Encyclopedia, it i- stated that ‘‘The 
Declaration of Independence was drafted by Thomas Jefferson, 
and but very slightly changed from his copy.’’ In an article by 
Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of American History at Cornell Uni- 
versity. on ‘‘The Declaration in tne Light of Modern Criticism’’ 
(Harpers Encyclopedia of United States History), it is accepted 
as a fact that Jefferson was the author of the Declaration. The 
inscription on Jefferson’s monument, written by himself, is alone 
sufficient evidence:—‘‘Here lies Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.’’ 
(Jefferson married Martha Skelton, ‘‘a rich and beautiful young 
widow of twenty-three. ’’) 

From several Subscribers :—1. Which is correct, “I saw im the paper,’ or “I 
saw on the paper?” 2. Why are we unconscious of the earth’s motion? 3. Give 
proper pronunciation of “Carnegie.’’ 4. How deep are the cables? 

5. If the President should die to-day (Jan. 16) who would become president? 

1. It depends upon the meaning; the first is correct if you refer 
to the printed matter. 2. Because we move with the earth and 
all things on it. 3. ‘‘Car na’gy,’’ with accent on second 
syllable. 4. As deep as the ocean or river in which they are 
laid—that is, the average depth. 5. The Secretary of State till 
March 4th; then, Vice-President elect, Fairbanks. 

Was O. W. Holmes a married man? If soSwhom did he marry, and when? 
I have never read anything but short sketches of his life, and have been unable 
to find out.—A Subscriber. 

Dr. Holmes was married June 15, 1840, to Miss Amelia Lee 
Jackson. His oldest son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., formerly 
Professor of Law at Harvard University and Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, is now Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, appointed 1go2. 

1- What part of the body has no capillary? 2, Did the continent sink any at 
allin 1886? If so, what effect did it have upon the New England States and 
the harbors along the Atlantic Coast? 3. Use “while” as an adjective.—Sub- 
scriber, La Grange, Ga. 

1. Chiefly the epidermis, or outer skin. 2. By the courtesy of 
Superintendent Tittmann, of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, we learn that the work of that Survey ‘‘does not show any 
evidence of a sinking of any part of the Atlantic Coast in 1886.”’ 
3. ‘‘While’’ is used as noun, verb, conjunction or adverb, but 
not as adjective. 

From two Subscribers :—1. Please explain (a) the meaning of “Party Plat- 
form” and (b) define a “Caucus.” 2, Whatis “khaki?” Its pronunciation? 

I. (a) A statement or declaration of the principles upon which 
a party proposes to stand before the country in an election contest. 
(b) A preliminary meeting of persons belonging to a political 
party, to nominate candidates for office, or to select delegates to 
a nominating convention, or for the object of conferring on the 
party policy. 2. A kind of lightdrab or chocolate-colored cloth, 
used originally for the uniforms of some East Indian regiments. 
The word i: from the Hindu, meaning dust-colored, pronounced 
‘*kah’ke,’’ accent on fi:t syllable. 
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RETAILED AT 
K WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
GOODS CUT ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


Save Enough on Each Purehase y for the Trimm 
Pure Silk Lining Taffeta, all colors 35c, Rewall pg 


Beautiful Miniature Mission Clocks 


like cut, an exact imitation of the clocks used by 
the French Mission Fathers during the 18th cen- 
tury. A unique ornament for **What-not,’? 
“Mantel-shelf,”’ or “Cosy _corner.”? An 
elegant prize for card parties. Nice gift for wife 
sister, mother or brother. Flemish oak finish 
—12 in. high, 4‘ in. wide. The movement 
is the ror yiinpe = | guaranteed in every way to be 
as perfect as skill and money can produce. Runs 
30 hours with one winding. Hands and figures 
are gold plated. The pendulum Is brass. Con- 
structed so that it is easily regulated. Will be 
sent to any address in the U.S., all charges paid, 
upon receipt of $2.50. Send for our free catalog 
of other clocks, novelties and house furnishing 


Pure Silk Dress Taffeta, all colors 49c, 
Black Taffeta, yard wide 8736c, 
Habutai Wash Silk, 27 inches 

Natural Po: 


All silk fabrics in at colors. las 
* . COLOR SAMPLES sent five. wi 
THE CHESTER MIL 
434 Broadway, New York City. 





goods. 
JETER MERCANTILE CO., Box 120, NEW YORK 











IT PAYS TO BUY 
SCHOOL BOOKS OF US. 


Not only do we sell our books at right prices, but we make it possible for you to purchase at one store 
any school book published. 

In all this broad land of ours there is no other firm who offers you better prices than we do nor who is 
able to nandle your orders with greater dispatch and give entire satisfaction. Owing to the immense volume 
of business we do, it is possible for us to supply any school or college text book published, New, all trans- 

ortation charges prepatd, for the regular wholesale list price. In addition our stock of second-hand books 
bocss which have been used, but are GUARANTEED to be in good serviceable condition) is so large and 
complete that it makes it possible for us to save you a considerable amount on your yearly purchases, 

And right here let us ask, why not buy second-hand books when you can get them? It is seldom that you 
usea text book more than a few months and then you throw it aside. This being true, why pay a dollar for 
a new book when sixty cents will buy a good second-hand one, which is guaranteed to be in good service 
able condition and will be as useful to you as a new one. 

Now, do not say you would not use a book some one else has used, because every time you borrow a book 
from a friend or from a library you get a book that has been handled by more people than the average book 
we would sell to you. This is true because we do not send out badly worn books. Our reputation has been 
made and is maintained by sending out nothing but satisfactory goods. 


NOW TO SUM UP ALL, WE RESTATE BRIEFLY. 


We sell new books at lowest prices. 

We can frequently supply second-hand books in guaranteed good condition, at a saving of 4o per cent and 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 

We can furnish any school book published and actually have in stock one of the largest assortments of 
school books in the country. 

Send at once for our “Catalog of School Books of all Publishers’ and learn the dollars and cents reason 
why it pays to buy school books of us. 


HALL & McCREARY 
251 & 261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 














What Will You Give 


For Health and a Good Figure 


Will you give me 15 minutes in your own home 
and get well without drugs ? 


—Perfectly, completely well, with that glad, joyous freedom and happiness in life and sweet personal 
loveliness which health and a well developed, graceful body alone can give? There is nothing in girlhood 
or womanhood as lovely asa healthy, vigorous, well-kept body, sound and sweet and wholesome, full of 
= and strength and fire. There is nothing which gives a woman such power to win love and to wield 
nfluence, 
If the lungs, heart, nerves and every vital organ are kept strong, there is no need 
DRUGS ARE Of drugs or medicine. The permanent relief from weaknesses 
DANGEROUS “2 -_ bein regaining the strength of weakened or- 
gans, It has been shown that about 8,000 out of the 40,000 
druggists are handling adulterated drugs, and probably fifty per cent of the 
drugs contain morphine, 
Any woman by practicing fifteen minutes each day in her own room ,_M 
EVERY WOMAN CAN Raveagsed Sanse, Cearektn snore brain 
and the perfect bodily poise which re- 
HAVE A CLEAR SKIN 1jits from a sound condition of all the 4 
AND A GOOD FIGURE vital functions. We women do not & 
want large muscles, but we want that vibrant life force born of a 
healthful spirit which makes life worth living. We also want flex. _ 
ible, symmetrical, well-rounded figures with that graceful, dig- 
nified, easy carriage which denotes character, culture and re- 
tinement. , 
My instructions by mail arestrictly individual and strictly confidential, 
I HAVE HELPED ! direct the exercise, bathing and diet, adant Wig 
15,000 WOMEN TO ed to your condition, teach you how to breathe # 
y : how to stand, how to walk; I strengthen the¥ 
HELP THEMSELVES stomach and the nerves so that your food will 
nourish you; strengthen the liver, kidneys and intestines so that all impurities 
are thrown from the system;stimulate asluggish circulation, send the biood bound 
ing through your veins, so that you feel warm and comfortable; put you in condi- 
tion to resist colds; strengthen weak hearts and lungs, relieve you of weakuesses 
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Wilt you not mark 
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points whieh interest 
you and if there are 
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gard to your ease 
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lame backs and headaches. When this is done, you will have a clear brain, a dieorned yee he 
quick perception and a vibrant life force. [ wish you could read the mail on my ou frankly mati 
desk for one day-it would make you happy as it does me. I am quoting to you be- | en help you 

low extracts from some letters from my pupils. Some ofthese names I have per- f . 
mission to give—others I have not—but I can duplicate any one of these extracts [yy Senet sheatieres 
many times a day. Us wey 





“The lump in my side which the doctors called a tumor has entirely 
disappeared and | am so happy, [liss Cocroft.”’ 4) 
**l weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained wonderfully in strength.’” 
**Tly kidneys are much better. 


Do you stand correctly? 


**My stomach me now; I| can eat anything.’’ Thin chest 
“Just think of it ! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free after | be ae 


Complexion 
Do you walk gracefully? 
Weakness 


having it for thirty years.’’ 
“*The rheumatism disappeared and I sleep a restful sleep.’’ 
“Have Ewe from a nervous wreck into a state of good quiet nerves.’ 
lighted with t ag 


-FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW}....... 








“lam he effect of exercise upon my catarrh. Kame tank 
“*Tly bust has increased 4 inches in t pert three months.’’ focteaben 
**My weight has increased faicty — Sag ya Nerves 
‘*Tly eyes are stronger and I have taken off my glasses. Headaches 
‘lL have not hada sign of gall stones since | began your work.” Cotarrh 
I take but a limited number of pupils, because I give each pupll my personal attention. [I do not work oe 
with a woman unless I am sure I can help her. I know I can reduce Prominent Abdomens and Hips, bulld Constipation 
up Thin Necks and Chests and bring any woman to roundness and symmetry. 1 have done ail of these hun« Liver 
dreds and hundreds of times. It is no longer an experiment with me. pa Kidneys 
Write to me. telling me vour particular difficulties and I wil! send you letters from [oe and give you . Lungs 
MY BOOK LET ANO§) the names of women who have been relieved of above and other eo] Heart 
ADVICE ARE FREE Aificouitics. I will send you an instructive booklet on how . ae 
to stand correctly. e Rhoumatiom 
Ever: . - 
Me Circulation 
ood 
would Sf is your health figure 
z 2 A ‘‘ > . imperfect in any way 
. Dot mentioned here? 
to your : } os rope ? 
at is your 
Dept. 30, 57 Washington St, CHICAGO. s] Marie or ingl 
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Meet 


America’s Great Men _ Face 
To Face. 


We want to interest you in the Makers of 
American History—a superb new library of 
biography. This splendid twenty-volume 
work contains forty life-stories of great Amer- 
icans, making a connected history of the 
United States, from the discovery by Colum- 
bus, through the nineteenth century. It is 
history told in narrative form by the lives of 
the men who made it. 


The Makers Of American History 


For an hour's pleasant reading or for serious 
study, this work is admirably adapted. It 
oo complete biographies of Lincoln, Lee, 

efferson, Washington, Robert Fulton, Web- 
ster, Clay—and other great characters in our 
country’s history. A perusal of one of these 
biographies will convince you of the value 
of the entire work; hence the liberal offer 
which follows :— 


Life Of Webster Free 


If you will send three two-cent stamps to 
cover postage and mailing expenses, we will 
send you the complete life of Daniel Webster, 
by Edward Everett, taken just as it stands, 
from the Makers of American History. This 
biography, in 140 pages, with a portrait of 
Webster, is a complete life-story of one of the 

most commanding figures in 
FRE American history It is a 

beautifully printed, copyright- 
ed volume. We have bound up five hund 
copies of this biography, which we shall send 
to the first five hundred inquiries received. 
We will let you know, at the same time, how 
you can get the entire set of twenty volumes 
at a low price, and on the easy payment plan. 
Send us your name and address, written 
plainly in the coupon printed in this adver- 
tisement, with three two-cent stamps for 
youn and mailing expenses. Mention the 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR When writing. Better 
write to<lay. Five hundred copies won't 
last long. 


J. A. Hill & Compan 


44-60 East 23rd Street ew York 





Camprfogeitchate 


\ latest r 

\ selections; a standard make; wil! 

play on alltalkin ¥ 

iN suchas the Columbia, Victor, 
eel, ‘and Z fe 





We allow for any old record 


soc each in exchange for $1.00 
ro-inch plate recent. rhaner 











A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


The “No Mistake” Fruit Jar Label Book Which con- 
tains 300 printed fruit Jar labels, gummed and per- 
forated. Price l0c. 

The “Year Laundry List,”"—a neatly bound book of 
52 laundry lists with duplicates to be retained. By mail 
2c. Both books to any address for 25c. Terms to 
societies and to nts on request. Address 
REV. H, W. BROWN, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Send your 
Money Makes Money. wiire.: 
and let us tell you how to make your savi multiply 
rapidly without work or risk, Gro. B. BORDEN 
& CO., Imperial Building, Chicago, Ill, 








NORMAL iNSIKUCTOK AND TEACHLKS WORLD 


Answers to Queries 
Continued. 


1 The interest of the sum of \% of A’s, 5-9 of B’s, 

and 5-12 of C’s fortune for 3 yrs. 7 mos. and 6 das. 
at 10 per cent is such as will in the same time, at 
¥4 the percent, amount to $531. What is the for- 
tune of each, provided 4 times C’s part of the 
principal equals % of B’s, and 7-10 of B’s part of 
the principal equals 1-5 of A’s? 2. The interest of 
the sum of 4 of a’s and 2-3 0f B’s fortune fora 
certain time at 2 percent was to this sum asgto 
250; and the amount of this interest for 25 times 
as long at 10 times as great percent, was $180. 
What was each of their fortunes, provided A’s 
fortune was to B’s as1to 3, and how long was 
the first on interest? 3. A fox is 60 leaps before 
a hound and takes 5 leaps to the hound’s 2; if 4 of 
the hound’s leaps equal 12 of the fox’s, how many 
must the hound take to catch the fox? A Sub- 
scriber. 

1. Since $531 is the interest at % of 
Io per cent, $1062 is the interest at 10 
per cent; interest of $1 for the given 
time at 10 per cent=$.36; $1062-~-§.36— 
$2950, sum on int. Three halves of C’s 
part=3 of B’s; hence C’s=% B’s; ¥5 
B’s=} A’s; hence B’s=}% or # of A’s; 
proportions are as 7,2 and 1; or, A’s,part 
is yy of $2950=$2065; B’s is =$590; 
C’s is >= $295. But $2065is % of $4160, 
A’s fortune; $590 is § of $1062, B’s; $295 
is , of $708, C’s. 2. At 25 times the 
time and 10 times the rate, interest is 
250 times as great; hence $180+250= 
$.72, the int. which is ,%,; of $20, the 
principal. A’s fortune was to B’s as I 
to 3; 4% A’s was to % B’s as I to 4 or 
as} to $; their shares of the principal 
were 4 of $20=—$4, and #¢ of f20=—$16; 
hence $4 is % of $8, A’s fortune; $16 is 
24 of $24, B’s fortunes. Interest of $20 
at 2 per cent for 1 year=$.40; $.72 is 14 
times $.40; hence sum was on interest 
I$ yrs.=1 yr., 9 mos., 18 das. 3. Four 
leaps of hound=12 leaps of fox; two leaps 
of hound=6 leaps of fox. But hound 
takes 2 leaps while fox takes 5; in every 
2 leaps hound gains 1 leap of the fox; 
he has 60 leaps to gain, he must take 120 
leaps. 

1, In Fahrenheit thermometer the boiling point 
is 212°, the freezing point 32°; in the Centigrade 
thermometer the boiling point is 100°, the freez- 
ing point 0°; whenthe mercury in a Fahrenheit 
stands at 68°, at what degree should it stand in a 
Centigrade? 2, A, Band C are employed to split 
rails. A splits 2-3 as many as both B andC split; 
C splits 2-3 as many as B; What part of the whole 
pay should Breceive? 3. Post holes are dug 8 ft. 
apart from centre to centre around a square field 
of 40 acres and around a rectangular field of 38 2- 
5 acres, whose width is to its length as 2 is to 3; 
find the number of posts needed for the two fields. 
Subscriber, 

1. Difference between freezing and 
boiling points on Fahr. scale is 180°; on 
Cent., 100°; ratio is as 180 to 100, or, 9° 
Fahr.=5° Cent. At 68° Fahr., mercury 
is 36° above freezing point; hence Cent. 
stands at § of 36°==20°° 2. Let } or §= 
what C splits; then B splits § or §; A 
splits 4 of ($+) or 49. All split §+j+ 

\0——25; since B splits §, or .% of 48, he 
should receive ,*; of the whole amount 
paid. 3. Square field=6400 sq. rds. ; is 
80 rds.- or 1320 ft. on a side=5280 ft. 





on 4 sides; 5280-+-8=660 posts required. 
Rectangular field=6144 sq. rds.; length 
and breath are as 3% and 2%, or area= 
6x7; hence 4/6id4+6=32 rds.=27; length 
=3% or 96 rds., width=22 or 64 rds.; 
distance round field=5280 ft., the same 
as the other field; 660X2=1320, total no. 
of posts required. 

From J. F. and E. C. :—1. Could you publish the 
telegraphic alphabet or where could I procure 
it? 2. Im the selection “Sir Roger at the Assizes,” 
one of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers by Joseph 
Addison, the following sentence is found :—“I 
suppose he is going upon the old business of the 
willow tree.” Can you explain what this bus- 
iness of the old willow tree was? 

1. The ‘‘Learners Manual of Tele- 
graphy,’’ including the alphabet, may be 
had of J. H. Bonnell & Co., 20 Park 
Place (or P. O. Box 1286) N. Y. City, 
by sending a two-cent stamp with the re- 
quest. 2. This is simply a bit of realism 
in the description; we are at liberty to 
guess at the meaning. (See Longman’s 
edition of the De Coverley papers). 

Selected questions from a Texas Subscriber :— 
1. What is the main difference between the rela- 
tion of the heads of departments of the U.S. 
government to the President, and that of the 
heads of most departments of State government 
to the Governer? 2. Who said “Cotton is king,” 
and on what occasion? 

1. The former are the cabinet minist- 
ers, chosen by the President himself; 
the latter are merely other officials of the 
State, elected by popular vote. 2. This 
was quoted in the United States Senate 
in 1858, in a speech by James Henry 
Hammond, from the title of a book by 
David Christy, ‘‘Cotton is King, or 
Slavery in the Light of Political 
Economy.’’ 

1. When Mason and Slidell were removed from 
the British ship, what preparation did England 
make for war against the U.S.? 2. When maya 
territory become a state? 3. If the earth rotaies 
on its axis, explain how a person up in a balicon 
may alight at his starting place if he has re- 
mained motionless.—F. J. L., Wisconsin. 

1. The British minister at Washington, 
Lord Lyons, was instructed by the home 
government that, if the United States did 
not within seven days make satisfactory 
reply to its demands for a release of the 
prisoners, he might at his discretion with- 
draw from the legation and return to 
England. 2. When its population is 
equal to that of an average congressional 
district, if there are no specific objections 
to its becoming a state, it may claim ad- 
mittance. But admission to statehood 
depends entirely upon Congress, and is 
often refused by Congress for partisan 
reasons only. 3. As the surrounding at- 
mosphere rotates with the earth, he is 
carried forward in the upper air. 

Why do red-hot iron and frozen mercury pro- 
duce the same sensation ?—Mount Ross, N. Y. 

If they do produce the same sensation, 
it is because the sudden transmission of 
heat from the iron, which is what takes 
place when a red-hot body is placed in 
contact with a cooler one, and similarly 
to the ice from its contact with a warmer 
body, produces the same shock upon the 








LARKIN PREMIUMS 
FREETOSCHOOLS 


A handsome Library Bookcase with glass 
doors, Library of Standard Works, Wall Clock, 
Wall Maps, Revolving Library Globe, and choice 
of a number of other valuable schoolroom 
accessories are obtained free by a 


LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 


A Club is easily organized and conducted with 
little effort. On request, we supply any teacher 
with literature that will interest the pupils and 
parents. Parents buy through the School Club, 
at regular retail prices, their needed Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps 
Toilet Articles, Food 
Products, and the 
other Household Ne- 
cessities included in 
the list of Larkin 
Products, helping the 
school without extra 
expense. The school 
receives the saved 

rofits of middlemen 

n the form of a valu- 


each $10.00 order. 
This plan affords an 
exceptional op por- 
tunity fora school to 

Ss proper equip- 
ment to assist in the 
development of girls 
and boys. 


TEACHERS 

roa tewitcsteeue LIBERALLY 
tasinretice | ___REWARDED 
THE BOOKCASE i 


® sini As recom 
See ee * the little attention 


Larkin Products. 
needed to supervise a 

Larkin School Club, the teacher receives a 
resent-for-cash Of an extra 50 cents’ worth of 

roducts, of his 
selection, with 
each $10.00 assort- 
ment ordered, 
and a Certificate 
Premium (retail 
value $1.50) with 
each order after 
the first--with the 
first, too, if he 
has purchased 
from us direct 
before. 

Thousands of 
schools have been 
benefited by a Fe 
Larkin School ¢uuuus 
Club—let us tell 
you more about 
it. 








Seth Thomas WALL 
CLOCK No. 15. 


Free to Larkin School Clubs with $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products. 


TEACHERS WRITE FOR PREMIUM LIST B. 


Larkin Co. 


Established, 1875, 
School Club Dept., BUFFALO, N. Y 




















TEACHERS WANTED. 


To represent Normal Instructor, Primary Plans and 
World's Events and our popular line of Teachers 
Helps at Summer Schools and County Institutes. A 
good opportunity for the right parties. When 
writing, te choice of territory. P 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NEVER SLIPS nor 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. . 








Front Pad Bell cushion Button HOSE SUPPORTER 


THE POPULAR STRAIGHT FRONT EFFECT 







EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 













Sample pair, by mail, on re 
ceipt of price, 
Cot., 25c. Mer., soc Silk, 75, 






CORRECT, HYGIENIC 
COMFORTABLE 
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Think It Over. 


Something You Can See in Any Restaurant 
or Cafe. 

A physician puts the query: Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at 
lunch or dinner time the large number 
of hearty, vigorous old men at the tables; 
men whose ages run from sixty to eighty 
years, many of them bald and all per- 
haps gray, but none of them feeble or 
senile? 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as 
to have escaped your observation or com- 
ment, but nevertheless it is an object 
lesson which means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty 
old fellows are eating you will observe 
that they are not munching bran crack- 
ers nor gingerly picking their way 
through a menu card of new fangled 
health foods; on the contrary they seem 
to prefer a juicy roast of beef, a prop- 
erly turned loin of mutton, and even the 
deadly broiled lobster is not altogether 
ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous 
old age depends upon good digestion 
and plenty of wholesome food, and not 
upon dieting and an endeavor to live 
upon bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks 
who seem to believe that meat, coffee, 
aud many other good things are rank 
poisons, but these cadaverous, sickly- 
looking individuals are a walking con- 
demnation of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if the 
stomach secretes the natural digestive 
juices in sufficient quantities any whole- 
some food will be promptly digested; 
if the stomach does not do so, and cer- 
tain foods cause distress, one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal will remove all difficulty, because 
they supply just what every weak 
stomach lacks, pepsin, hydro-chloric 
acid, diastase and nux. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels, and in fact are not 
strictly a medicine, as they act almost 
entirely upon the food eaten, digesting 
it thoroughly, and thus gives a much- 
needed rest and giving an appetite for 
the next meal. 

, Of people who travel nine out of ten 
use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing 
them to be perfectly safe to use at any 
time and also having found out by ex- 
perience that they are a safeguard against 
indigestion in any form, and eating, as 
they have to, at all hours and all kinds 


of food, the traveling public for years 
have pinned their faith to Stuart’s 
Tablets. 


All druggists sell them at fifty cents 


for full-sized packages, and any druggist | 


from Maine to California, if his opinion 
were asked, will say that Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets is the most popular and 
successful remedy for any stomach 


trouble. 
A ree swt FREE 
and deep-voiced 


instrument with whi 
can play beautiful Han & ee 
home amusements, concerts 
and dances. Frame very Ze, 
ends 4% by 9 inches; 10 keys, 
full reeds, 2 2 stops, double 
bellows, ebonized case, ni — 
lated valves and trimmin 
Bose value instrument we ono 
ve. Send us your name and 
ae 





address for only 265 


BLUINE to sell at 10 cents a package. turn 

$2.50 and we will send you, without delay.t ws 8 plendid 
solo accordion as shown and descri ite to- 
day. Weare the old, reliable —- which has asgiven aes to, 


118) 


remiaoms. Address, B 
St., Concord Yanwtion. Wiese. 





AGENTS WANTED sits tor se; nest setler: 300 


r rt rofit. Write to-day for terms and territory. 
EENE, 115 LakeSt., Chicago. 


WRITRRS WANTRD 





to do copying at home 
4rt Tostitnta, Lima. 9 
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| International is the illustrations. 
| are 7oo full-page illustrations, 
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Answers to Queries 
Continued. 


nerves of touch. Many opposite causes 
give the same sensation to the nerves, 
but by experience and reason we learn to 
discriminate among them. 

1. Trace Gen, Grant through the Civil War. 2. 
How do large bodies of water modify climate in 
their immediate vicinity? Give illustration. 3. 
How do mountain modify climate in their 
immediate vicinity? Illustrate. 4. What and 
where is the Matterhorn ?—A Subscriber. 

1. Consult a history of the United 
States. 2. As large bodies of water of are 
comparatively even temperature through- 
out the year, places near them have a 
more uniform climate than those at 
greater distance. Extremes of tempera- 
true are less on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, where winds blow from 
the ocean, than on the Altantic coast 
where prevailing winds are westerly; and 
less on the eastern coast than in the in- 
terior. 3. They increase the winds, and 
affect the rainfall. There is always a 
current near a high mountain; winds 
blowing over a mountain part with their 
moisture, making a rainless tract on the 
side opposite from which the winds blow, 
as in the Great Basin of North America, 
in the Andes region of South America 
4. The grandest mountain mass of the 
Alps, near Zermatt in Switzerland, in 
the Pennine Group, height 14,280 feet. 





A Great Encyclopedia. 


Not all books put out under the broad 
title of encyclopedias can fitly be des- 
ignated with the word ‘‘great’’. This 
word naturally suggests itself when one 
looks for the first time merely upon 
the backs of the seventeen large and im- 
posing volumes which make up the com- 
plete set of The New International En- 
cyclopedia. This first impression be- 
comes a fixed conviction when the books 
are opened and examined, which is in- 
tensified in degree as familiarity with 
the Encyclopedia grows through the 
practical test of study and reference. 
That is where the final merit of an en- 
cyclopedia lies, and here The New In- 
ternational satisfies fully. We could 
write columns in regard to its many excel- 
lencies. Suffice it to say, that in its 
preparation and production the very best 
in encyclopedia bnilding has been util- 
ized. At the head of the list of editors | 
stands the name of Daniel Coit Gilman, 
for many years the president of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Then there isa list 
of assistant and department editors, con- 
tributors and specialists, the very tam- 
ing of which would occupy ten times the | 
space at our command. 
this imply? That the contents of the En- 
cyclopedia possess that quality of 
exactness and authority in every state- 
ment without which an encyclopedia is 
worthless. A great feature in The New 

There 
showing 
7,500 figures, and 100 full-page colored 
plates, which explain as no words can, 
the articles intended to be described. 
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HELP FOR. 


ASTHMA 


SUFFERERS 


To the sufferers from 
: Asthma, Sm is pany: 
‘ ¢ ary to enlarge upon the 
. * torment they undergo. 
| | Too well they know 
the torture of even try- 
ing to breathe, and the 
terrible depression and 
exhaustion that follows 
aparoxysm. The As- 
thmatic will try any- 
thing that will bring 
relie He flies from 
inhaler to douche from 
4 patent “smokes” to 
—o and postrams s seeking something, anything 
t will rélieve those dreaded spasms. These palla- 
tives sometimes do relieve for a Short time, but they 
soon wear themselves out and then starts anew the 
search for relief. The sufferer from Asthma will be 
glad to know that at last there has been a treatment 
evised which strikes at the root of the disease by 
removing the cause. It cures asthma permanently, 
thoroughly and completely never to return. This 
treatment is used right at home and does not 
interfere in anyway with business pursuits or 
household duties. If you will write The Frontier 
— Co., Room 2, 109 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 
N, ~ today you can learn all about it free of cost. 


$10.00 
FOR ALL 
That's ali it will 
cost to get one of 
our 120-egg in- 
cubstors cow plete, 
laid down at your 
railroad station, all 
freight charges pre- 
aid east of Rocky 
ountains. All 
ready to operate. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


are the world’s standard incubators. Three walls Califor- 
Bia redwood. Asbestos lined throughout. Copper hot water 
heating system. 138 square inches heating surface to water 
heater, Only thirty cents worth of oil required for a hatch. 
All machines sold on 60 Daya’ Trial, giving you every 
opportunity to be sure you are right. Every machine 
carries a & years’ guarantee, You take no risk with the 
Sure Hatch—60, ho Sure Hatches in use, giving satis- 





















faction. Send for free eee. If you live east of Missis- 
sippi River wires Indianapolis; 1 — Clay Center 
URE HATOH INOUBA MPANY 


Wet pro Ind, 








6811 Olay ety Neb. 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


Get Japanese and Chinese articles to teach 
geography. 
Ls for FREE Sample for your Easter egg- 











‘Bend four cents for our artistic new booklet. 


THE CALIFORNIA SUPPLY CO. 
945 Post St. San Francisco, Cay 


otury Edition 


pages—beautifully and profusely illu: 
literary marvel of the age in per 
it of the world’s greatest leaders, s 











What does all |erican readers, answering accurately 


‘man mind can conceive 


» 10,000 Samples FREE 
N To convince you of the merits of 
\ our Face Cream,we will send abso- 
lptely free, sample sufficient for 
fair test, which will assure you 
our Cream is unequalled for re- 
storing a faded complexion and 
| preserving a beautiful one. 
Veivine Face Cream 
is thoroughly antiseptic and tree 
from a!l animal fats, glycerine, 



















Besides these there are several thousand 
illustrations scattered through the text, 
and 200 maps, making a complete atlas of 
the world. There are in the seventeen 
volumes, 16,000 pages, 65,000 titles and 
20,000,000 words. It is only occasionally 
in the history of bookmaking that such 
a stupendous work is produced, and the 
publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York, may look upon its completion as 
a great achievement. No one can'really 
understand just how much ofa work this 
is until they have seen the full set, or at 
least the very full descriptive volume 
which the publishers send upon request. 
Read the advertisement on page 35. 





Do You Want Money 


for your Sunday-school, your class or your 
society? You can raise $30 clear cash 
easily and quickly without investment. 
Send us photograph of your own church 
and pastor ; we will reproduce them on 200 
eatin finished aluminum pin trays and send 
them to you, charges prepaid. They sell 
readily at 2 25 cents each. Keep $30 for your 

rofit—send the other $20 to us. Write 

or particulars and the story of what others 
have done. The New Method Co., 9643 | } 
South Park Ave., Chicago, TIL 





or injurious chemicals, will posi- 
7 tively clear the skin of pimples, 
black-heads,and remove prema- 
ture wrinkles. The sample fs 
same ye in anelegant aluminum box. 
P md roc for packing and mailin 
VELVINE TOILET CO,4 N.StateSt.Ch 


Months Free 


If you are interested in any kind of invest~ 
ment, Oil, Mining, Plantation, Industrial, 
Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc., send 
us your name and address and we will send 
you The Investor’s Review for three months free of 
charge. A journal of advice for investors. Gives lat 
est and most reliable information concerning new en 
terprises. Kuowledge is power. Great opportunities 
comeand go. Great fakes also. Get posted before in 


vesting. Write to-day. 
INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1305 Gaff Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Make $3, to $10.00 aday. Ropp'’s New 


AGENTS Calculator. Revised and up-to-date edit- 


ion for merehants, farmers, mechanics, stockmen, 
dealers in grain, cotten, coal, lumber, feed, etc. Agents’ 
Samples #0c, Particulars Free. 

C. Repp & Sens, Dept. P., 
























Chicago, Ill. 



















) 1 WILL PAY FOR 
. CARPETING A ROOM 


Get a ‘‘Brus-A-Lene Reversible 
Art Rug.—’’ They make the home 
more attractive, cost less and are 
more sanitary than carpets. 

Outwear any carpet. Made in 
newest Oriental styles and color- 
ings. Order now. We pay ex- 
press charges. Catalogue free. 


ART RUG MFG. C0., 


1204 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 













PERFECT DEVELOPMENT 
FREE 


I assert and will prove to you 
that my new and perfected nat- 
ural method of treatment will 
develop your bust from five to 
six Inches, quickly, positively 
and permanently. My new 
perfected treatment is peculiar 
to itself in quickly stimulating 
the developing forces of Nature 
and making plump and beauti 
ful the flat and sunken places 
and ‘reating the most fascinat 





ing curves. When you have 

: tried all other treatinents and 

methods, use mine—Nature's greatest and only method, 

Callon me personally, or write, addressing depart- 

| ment as given below, for my new, beautifully illus- 

trated book on the “Bust and Form.” It is interest- 

ing, convincing and instructive, and will please you 

It will be sent you free and prepaid. My careful 
attention given you. Address 


The Delmar Association,Dept.7) 24 East 234 St,New VorkCity,5.¥ 








AGENTS KEEP 
HALF THE CASH 


Any one sending the subscrip- 
tions of others for Normal In- 


structor at 5oc a year, $1.00 for 
three years, World’s Events at 
6oc a yearor Primary Plans at 


$1.00 a year is privileged to 
keep half the money collected, 
or if preferred, books from our 
catalogue may be selected at 
the rate of 60c for every $1.00 
collected for subscriptions. 

This liberal offer will be good 
until June 1, 1905, only. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
Dansville, N.Y. 














This Beautiful Locket 
and Chain FREE 
This Geld Finish Locket 
is studded with beautiful 
Stones and has & secret 
compartment. Chain is 22 
incheslong. Given FREE 
for selling 4 of our large 
@) Art Pictures at the reduced 
price of 25 cents. All 
©) different. No trouble to 
sell these pictures, they 
@) are handsome art produe- 
tions, done In i to 17 
colors. The Locket and 
Chain guaranteed worth 
()) many times this smal! ser- 
vice, but want to introduce 
our pletares atonce. Send 
money in advance, we 
trust you and will send the 
ictures, al loharges paid, 
immediately. 
Homefolks Pub. House 
63-69 Washington St. Dept. 408 CHICAGO, ILL, 


$100.00 CASH FOR BOYS 
































| who sell ourseeds. Writeuow. BOOKLET For- 
age Crops Old and New and Nitrecaltare 
FREE for4ic. postage. Sweet Corn $2.40 per bu 
Leading varieties. Onion Seed Y. G. Danvers 


| comfort, 


|W. A. CHASE & CO. 


70c. ib L. Red 

Low prices. 

BINGHAMTON SEED CO. 
Binghamton, N. ¥ 


HOW ARE YOUR FEET? 


“WALK-ON” MEDICATED INSOLES, Cure, 
delight. Just the thing for teacher's foot 
ease. TEST THEM, Full treatment, 24 insoles 


4 cents. State size. 
Po-keepate, N.Y. 


Wethersfield 80 c. Ib, Best Seeds 


Dept. A. 








WANTE Four lady or gentlemen teachers in each 

state to represeut and advertise our 
Wholesale Department among teachers. Salary $3.50 
ee day paid weekly with expenses advanced. We 
urpish everything. Position permanent or during va 
cation, Add., The Columbia House, G45 Monon Bidg., Chicago 





HUNTS on Journalism and advice to writers. Tells 
what writers should recet ve for their work and athous- 
and and one points invaluable to the experienced and 
inexperienced alike, Sent tpald on receipt of 2Zcta. 
The Richard A. Saalfield Bureau of Revision, 
Room 125, 1133 Broadway, se James Bldg., New York 


WANT ED-—Men and Women in every locality. If 
you want a position paying from $10.00 to $2.00 a 
week, write us, enclosing 25 cents to cover expense of 
sending you Book, Blanks, Supplies, instructions, etc, 
If your ag yt . refused this amount will be re- 

to you. KOCHEST EL ‘EPART 
twes eSaeawet San uveTE 








36, 50 15, 35 

PORTRAIT. vice Frames Vice 
secredittoall Agents, Catalog & SAMPLE OUTHIT FRER, 
consOLiDaTED PORTRAIT OU. 275-41 W. Badicws Mt. Chieage 


Have You Seen Primary Plans? 


It is a monthly journal of Plans, Methods, 
Alds and Devices fer teachers of the First 
Four Grades. The Hrightest, most Attrac 
tive and moss pg primary Journal pub- 
Hehed: Si. 
ow AF ed SHING co. 
nDanevir irR_NYv 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value whey taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is nota drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts asa natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases 
collect in the stomach and bowels; 
infects the mouth and throat from 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 


which 
it dis- 
the 


charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics | 


the form of 
the 


in tablet form or rather in 
pleasant tasting lozenges, 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 
The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell ina much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 


large, 
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Reproduction Stories. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


at the mouth of the Kennebec. George 
Weymouth, in 1605, called this river 
‘*the most excellent and beneficyall river 
of Sachedahoc.’’ The site is called still 
‘fone of the most delightful bits of the 
everywhere delightful Maine cost line.’’ 

With its miles of hard, broad beaches 
and thunderous surf, the great, gray 
rock ledges, and tall pines carrying the 
green forests down almost to the very 
waves, Popham is an ideal place to rest 
in, through long, cool summer days. 
But to the student of history, too, this 
beach has its own interest. 

For Popham claims the first settlement 
on the shores of the New World north of 
the James River; the first religious ser- 
vice on the mainland; the first town 
meeting; the first fort; the first ship 
built on this continent; and the first 
English grave on the soil of America. 

Thirteen years before the landing at 
Plymouth Rock, Popham was a viilage 
of fifty houses. 

In 1607 an expedition started from 
| England to establish a plantation in 

these western wie. There were ‘‘100 
| landsmen or more’’ in this company, 
and they came intwoships, ‘‘ The Gift of 
God. %”? 








Not ‘‘United States.” 


Do you realize how many ‘‘ United 
States’’ there are in the world? Our 
government does, and has taken a new 





beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 


result from their continued use, 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
“‘I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I alsc 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- | 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets. ’’ 


benefits of charcoal, says: 





life was 
saved 


wasn K, Onto, 
April 28, 1 
Dr D. M. Bre Co. " 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
pour Doctors:—1 will write you again to 
let you know [ am well and doing my own 
work, There is no sign of the cancer coming 
back. You have cured me of a cancer of the 
breast that four other cancer doctors told me 
I never could be cured of. May God bless 
you in your good work. If I never meet you 
again on this earth. I hope to meet you in 
Heaven. Respectfully, 
« ELIZABETH WORLEY. 
All forms of cancer or tumor, internal or a 
nal, cured by soothing, balmy oil, and without 
or disfigurement. No experiment, but =r my 
used ten years. Write to the home office of 
originator for free book. 


DR. D. M. BYE CO. 
Drewer 06, Dept.46 indlenapelis. ind. 








? 4 WEEKLY for man with rig to introduce our 
Stock and Peutery Remedies. 

‘e mean business and furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress Dept.A, Royal Co-Op. Mfg.Co,, Indianapolis,iInd, 





but on} 


step because of it. 


There are about a dozen ‘‘United 
| States,’’ besides the United States of 
America, and much confusion, in for- 





When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructon 


eign countries, has arisen from this fact. 
So Secretary Hay has ordered that 
’ States Embassy’’ and ‘‘ United 


leaps. ’? hall no longer appear 


1. In Fahrenheit thermometer the boiling point 

is 212°, the freezing point 32°; in the Centigrade 

| thermometer the boiling point is 100°, the freez- 
ing point o°; whenthe mercury in a Fahrenheit 
stands at 68°, at what degree should it stand in a 
Centigrade? 2, A, B and C are employed to split 
rails. A splits 2-3 as many as both B and C split; 
C splits 2-3 as many as B; What part of the whole 


|. pay should Breceive? 3. Post holes are dug 8 ft. 


a r a 
WHEPAAAAETAD STS *EoUnd 8 square fe 


thirteen colonies were charging Tess 


fifty cents to a dollar for carrying a letter 


even a short distance, Russia had the 
cheapest postage mail service in the 
world, Peasant boys, from ten to fifteen 
years old, were letter-carriers. For a 
short distance, the postage was about one 
cent of our money; to Siberia, about 
nine cents; and for a long journey of 
4,000 miles, only twenty cents. 

Russia today, too, carries her mail as 





* Comfortable Shoes 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR ARE 


Juliets, Oxford, and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


Your Dealer Has Them 
("This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEUMATIC CUSH- 











ION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


pal TO $23.00 Sie i 806, 


ELY ADVERTISED. to$38.00. 


oe quests « can be offered at these prices and why we oan 
eell and all other vehicles at much lower prices ny 
other house is all fully explained in our Feur Big Free Vehicis 
gues. Cut this ad. out send to us and 
ouwill receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 






























‘our Big Vehicle es showing the most 

iY complete line of eve ing in Buggies, Road 

AVE Tight and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of ail kinds: 
= ea cles 0: nds 

Loree ay A-T fk ——ais ==) eI also everything  f in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 

dlery, ali shown, in handsome halftone 







large 
pay tee mayer oo eo 


WITH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 
LOGUE 





FICE RAN 


iy elve the most ast 
N uF < S Feting 6 Bugsy Offer ever heard of, 
bage! : ty 1 Ty apetan, ow others 
and a 
RA rl explain why pe Pate Fy frei r’ Ls amount te nexs So nothing. 


oe or dealers in the world 


Enis, OUR Cor we receive 
ee i AL el we" Jan grou RECEIVED TEI TER te “ BINDIt ne Lite 


aun Fe 
END 
HAVE YOU | in ‘USEF FOR, A ‘buaeY Te tous. miiuensturn ornate AP nie 


tr 
= ty ad. out a Ho som my on get et THE ie FOUR ae. Pret 


Zour order 


LIBE AL 


Suplsinod, sil tree fer the asking. Write Today. SEARS, ROEBUCK & i 60., “CHICAGO. ILL. 


m Sov mainaies ¢ oF es time you can earn this handsome 
soli) GOLD LOCKET with tu, § ee Caal! A Ed early two 
feet alsoa t=} veneonsien, DIA Se Pac N@. This elegant 
Genchon chain is worn b: lu aocee ie ont popular hearv shape. 
nicely engraved and stud liant Venezue AMOND; it 
ictures can laced inside. as handsome adorn- 
rerfect in cut and lustre, ana almos defies diamond ex- 

beautiful presents send your name and address (no 
ee 8 Conga Tablets, sell them 

ay you the 
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rapidly, accurately, and as cheaply, as the 


United States of America. | 













4 GENUINE 21 JE WELED 
$50.00 GOLD WATCH 


looks ne better and is no becrer timekeeper than 
this clecently Dovats Howrwe Cass 
Worse dned wish » Sram Winn end Sram ‘ae 


GuARAbTepa, Fon 36 25 iin 


a wake 
eich vith rt ae pv sinner 


YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE 


Send us two yearly subscriptions 
to Normal Instructor with $1.00 
to pay for them and your own 
subscription will be entered for 

















y tan exarefel double one year, or, send us two three- 
pap Ag ty year subscriptions with $2.00 in 
and ball hee payment and have your own 
lr lor feather back. Made bt 4 subscription entered for three 
onghout, stu years. 
= or Thousands of our subscribers 
8e. 
BeentF each Everyone wil Go. ke every year. Why don’t 
every usew! 
uses moe BLS ow tp “4 ys 
as hown and draribed vexprese F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
With twice as we 
| Sees Gree eect felding glove fore) amas © 90 packages Dansville, N. Y. 
SINS tol oe fe TURING COMPANY, 
Mili Gt,, Concord Junction, Hass. (The Old Reliable Firm. 




























at 


COSTS YOU NOTHI G TO TRIM_A STYLISH HAT 
Ge 
if 







GENUINE OSTRICH PLUME 


GIVEN “il 


Uf Ma / | i 
H4| ATHY me (Black or White) is 19 INCHES 
\ ‘ \ My | Gna Cy feiNcH Non ks ‘wide. gueasen for less 


in ae y can _—_ 
hersel avery mea and pe dow worth Any iad least $10.00 








suitable for the 


or old, by etmply trimming an with our Ostrich Piu —e. 





i oolong os one o dosen “UP-TO-D 
lume. sbeolut 7, for s imply EW REQUIRED. Our Sup + 





i st 754 you this me. Ostrich 
= sT st NL oRrEs 2 SUPFORTE 
biel 
Ro net ant | am 6a Sova 







fou bm hype ore risk—we ¢ 
I" Supporter before 


Vere pars wgtoeell! 12 





and best  adeenaiie 5 on rs market , 
ot oy A pipes with the Dip Front Effect attachment. 
needs © solid brings two more customers. 
your money. ail3 vou ne ry is to write us Dee that you would 
ee ee premiums which we offer in our PF sy We thensend you, ene —— one dozen 
wees you have sold them, return us the money and age pen © will nipped pro mptly. 
you tee hoo take back what you can't x f you donot care to rk for one 
Pay JOU oer Large Cai een you one, postage prepeld, upon receipt of 250 Benue 
u ou n 
Order aquantity we wi y PPhame Bont delay: bs aa ps. 


vo bee lig: ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


one cent o 
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OPPORTUNITY 


is but another name for action—there are innumerable opportunities—one does not always see them and even 
when recognized they are frequently lost through procrastination. Some opportunities are of greater im- 
portance than others. 
; HERE IS ONE 
the like of which you will not see for many a long day, if ever, and as it is, of necessity, extremely 
limited the time for ACTION is 
NOW! 

Not only may this opportunity be yours as a distinct feature of great value in itself, but it will serve to 
place you in close association with a most important progressive educational movement, with opportunities for 
future advantages and special privileges of great value and importance. 

For general information and exhaustive research the 

IMPERATIVE 

necessity for a thoroughly first class Encyclopedia, close at hand for prompt reference, is open to no argument 
whatever. If you have none you need one—if you have an old one the rapid march of progress naturally 
suggests that you need a new one—whatever the conditions that surround you there is absolutely no excuse 
for your not being supplied with a thoroughly first class, up-to-date Encyclopedia, when by 

PROMPT ACTION 
you have an opportunity of securing what we believe to be the best and most satisfactory Encyclopedia published 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 
of any money cost whatever beyond the price of a postage stamp. 

THE PROPOSITION IS 

to place with you, from a special introductory allotment, a complete bound set of one of the World's Greatest 
Educational and Reference Works 


The New Universal Encyclopedia 


Twentieth Century Edition 


in 12 large, handsomely bound Octavo Volumes—10,000 pages—beautifully and profusely illustrated; based on 
that stupendous work the Encyclopedia Britannica, the literary marvel of the age in perfection of detail, 
accuracy and result; embracing research and achievement of the world’s greatest leaders, scholars, scientists, 
etc., specially arranged to meet the requirements of American readers, answering accurately and clearly the 
simplest question as well as the most intricate that the human mind can conceive. 

Our Company, being desirous of placing before our readers the best Encyclopedia obtainable at a moderate 
price, appointed a committee to make a selection for that purpose. After a long, careful and exhaustive ex- 
amination of various Encyclopedias, the committee unqualifiedly recommended The New Universal En- 
cyclopedia, Twentieth Century Edition, as combining the best qualities and greatest value to be obtained 
in any Encyclopedia for a moderate price, and one which for general use and all practical purposes is as good 
as any, regardless of price. With this endorsement, as well as that of thousands of others from distinguished 
Statesmen, Scholars and Educators, we have entered into a contract for its exclusive sale, and for the purpose 
of quickly introducing a set in each locality, we wish to submit a proposition whereby you can obtain one set 


WITHOUT INVESTING A SINGLE DOLLAR. 


Particulars on receipt of attached coupon. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


Department G. 















































What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and Disease. 

The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘*blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, 
and mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
_more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 

“Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur ina high- 
ly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver, and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of 
sulphur were often worse than the dis- 
cannot compare with the 
modern concentrated preparations of 
sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is ugdoubtedly the best and most 
widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the from Calcium was 
superior to any other form. He 
‘‘For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from constipa- 
tion or malaria, I have been surprised 
at the results obtained from Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. 
from boils and pimples and even deep- 
seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or 
five days, leaving the skin clear and 
smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article and sold 
by druggists and for that reason tabooed 
by many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
in all forms of skin diseases as this 
remedy.’’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and _ so-called blood 
‘*purifiers’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable and 


effective preparation. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED &PRING CATALOGUE OF 
FREE sick srirt-waist surrs 


——— ANI LADIES’ WEARING APPAREL, 


Ot sb bifphirSC, 


14 and 16 Wooster Street, New York City. 


FREE 


this now. 


ease, and 


sulphur 
says: 








Full particulars of winning mail order 
scheme averaging me $8 daily ; Investigate 
J.0. EARGLE, Leesville, S.C. 
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Suggestions for Teaching 
Memory Gems. 


By Olive I. Cary. 


Memory gems are part of the grade 
work in our school. When I entered the 
school I found it up-hill work to have 
anything committed to memory. Chil- 
dren in this day of the new education 
seem unable to commit anything to 
memory. 

After many experiments I finally 
adopted the following plan which has 
proven successful. 

From educational journals and maga- 
zines I cut all the suitable quotations I 
could find. These I pasted on cardboard 
and numbered each one. 

Every Wednesday each child received 
one which he was to copy and learn be- 
fore Friday. I allowed them to retain 
the stanza until noon and no longer, ex- 
perience having taught me that if they 
were allowed a week some would not 
have it copied then. I kepta record of 
the number of the stanza learned by each 
pupil, so it would be impossible for him 
to repeat the same one. At first I had a 
quarter of the room fail, but after two or 
three months a failure was a very rare 
occurrence. Ifa child was absent when 
the quotations were distributed, the first 
thing he did on his return was to ask for 
one. A child was not allowed to go 
home Friday until his quotation was 
learned, but very few had to stay when 
that fact had become thoroughly impress- 
ed upon them. 

Memory gems before this had been a 
sort of go-as-you-please, and it struck 
them as a very disagreeable sort of sur- 


| prise to find that they were held account- 


able for them. 

The habit of concentration helped them 
in other lessons also, and I found them 
unconsciously using the phrases from 
their quotations in their written work. 
In stead of aspelling down we had a 
‘*quotation down’’ as the pupils called it. 

One class was on the floor at a time. 
Each one repeated a quotation until his 
supply gave out, when he took his seat. 
Each time around they were allowed to 
repeat any quotation given during pre- 
vious times; but no two pupils gave the 
same quotation during the same time 
round. It was far more interesting than 
either ‘‘spelling or geography down.’’ 
One day I asked the definition of man- 
sion and was told it was ‘‘something the 
soul built.’’ I was puzzled, butat length 
to explain the meaning the child said: 
‘*Build thee me stately mansions, O my 
soul.’’ After that I not only required 
the quotation but also an explanation of 
the meaning, taking nothing for granted. 


TRY THE VICTOR AT HOME 


Do you want to hear the finest songs, 
operas and choruses.in your own home ? 
The Talking Machine Co., 107 East Mad- 
ison St., Chicago, will send free to any 
responsible reader of Normal Instructor 
their genuine Victor Royal Machine and 


your choice of one dozen Victor Records- 


for forty-eight hours’ trial. There is ab- 
solutely no charge to you. You take the 
machine to your home, try it and if it is 
not satisfactory return it at the expense 
of the company. 

If itis satisfactory you keep the ma- 
chine, send $5.00 and remit $2.50 every 
month thereafter for six months. The 
cash price of the machine is $20.00 and 
you cannot get it anywhere spot cash for 
less. Look up the advertisement on page 
37 and write the company at once if you 
want to take advantage of this excep- 


tinnal offer 


Bpoctal Dollar Pen. For a short time only,we will furnish these 14Kt. Solid 
Fountain Pens made for only $1.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime, 
Dollar Pens as the name Whitney guarantees the quality. 


— nat {EVEL one 


You can easily make at 


Do not conf —~ te other 
use these 
R. N. WHITNEY, - 


Free | Pattern crm 








every 


Buy direct from the manufacturer. 
home for cents a waist that would cost at least $3.00 at 
astore. We give you your choice of three stylish dress- 
maker’s patterns with very full instructions for making. 

FREE. Send anny 5 for free samples of shirt 
waist fabrics and suitings, the very latest novelties and the 
daintiest fabrics of the season. Samples absolutely free and \ 
ree, pattern with every waist length ordered, Write to- 

ay. 


C. S. DAVISSON & CO., 391 Broadway, New York, Dept. 2. 
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$30 Church Money 


No Risk. Send no Moncey. 
If you wish toraisemoney quickly and easily for any ehureh 
purpose, send us the photographs of your chureh and your 
pastor and we will reproduce them, together,in carbon pho- 
tography on 200 satin finished, aluminum pin traysand send 
trays te you express be Everybody wants this exqui- 
site souvenir of church and _—< andyourmembers quickly 
sell them at 25cents each. You keep$30 for your profit and 
send us $20in full payment for the 200 souvenirs. Send pho- 
tographs (any size) and names to-day. Send no Money. 
Your workers will sell all the souvenirs in ten days as hun- 
dreds of others have and you can send us our money any 
time within a month. Write and learn success of others. 
New Method Go., 5543 So. Park Ave., Ghicago. 


“em A Manual of Voice Culture 


®@ 
Vol ( e Systematic Home Training by which the Voice 


is Cultivated for Platform or Private. 
HOW 10 DEVELOP 
A 


A method of instruction on a true educational basis. Students 
ND 


learn to express themselves naturally and artistically and do not 
B 


become mere copyists. 
Y 
Chas. H. Manley, M. A. 


PRIGE 85 CENTS 


FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON REQUEST 








Testimonials : 
“It has been to me all that a twenty dollar correspondence course 
could be and petiege more,’’—R. F, Osborne, 
“T believe the method has doubled the effectiveness of my preaching.” 
—W. kK. “Every choir leader would do well to supply the members of 
his choir with a copy—it is invaluable.’’ 


Indispensable to the Teacher, Student, Preacher, 
Public Speaker or Singer. sent postpaia on receipt of price 


THE BAZAAR PUB. CO., ST. JOHNS, MICH. 
CENTS 


5?) This beautiful 
gold-plated neck- 
W lace and ‘ume 
locket sent to any 
address upon 
y receipt of twenty- 
five cents (silver or 
Stamps) and the 
names of four of 
your friends. 
This chain is 
twenty-two inches 
long. The front of 
the locket is set 
with a fine imita- 
) tion ruby and is 
beautifully chased in 
a handsome design. 
We will have your 
initial engraved on 
it free of charge. 
The back of the 
locket is made with 
, a beautiful open 
. - work design in 
: S y order to emit the 
. exquisite perfume 
Write your name and address plainly when ordering. dress: 


Dept.N. R.. Bridgeport, Conn. 








with which {t 4s filled. 
LAING’S TOILET AND PERFUMERY CoO. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE- FREE 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904.) 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors. ly pictures of the 
kind in the world. Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x 9, photographed direct from 
nature in natural colors, completely covering the Animal, Mineral and 
Vegetable kingdoms, such as Birds, Nests, Eggs, Animals, Insects, Shells, 
Trees, Flowers, Plants, Fruits, Gems, [linerals, Fishes, Reptiles, Natural 
Wonders, etc. 

The practical use of these pictures in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kinder- 

rten, Primary, Grammar, High Schools, Colleges and Universities, has 

ong been recognized by leading educators of to-day. They are very nice for 

rewards.of merit, but are of special value to teachers and students of Nature 

Study, Kindergarten and Primary classes, in Language Work, Drawing and 

the Natural Sciences, Every student, teacher, school, ublic library and 

home should have them, because their educational value is wonderful. We 

are the largest picture house in the world selling direct to the people. 75,- 

000,000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year; 2,000,000 in one order. Assorted as desired, 2 cents each 

for 130r more; 100 for $1.80. Send cents for fine collection of 25 m Birds (of your state if 

desired) or 25 Game Birds, or 25 Bird Homes, or 25 ie, Or 25 Fruits, or 25 Plants, or 25 ers, or 

25 Animals, or 25 Gems, Gem Minerals, Ores, Coals, and Corais, or 25 Insects, Butterflies, Moths and 

Ss , or 25 Fishes, and Mushrooms, or 25 Miscellaneous. Postpaid. Beautiful beta nen free 

a each set. Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage on sample picture and catalogue of pictures and 

ublications. 

P'S peci Pictures in Colors, 18 x 24, 25 cents each. Industrial Pictures, in half-tones. Luambering 

set, 12 pictures,6x 9, in portfolio, 25 cents. Photogravures of Eminent American ts, (2sheets), 

American Authors, british Poets, British Anthors, Great Preachers, Great [usicians, and Ameri- 

can Statesmen, each sheet, 8 x 29, containing six portraits, 40 cents each, any 3 for $1.00, Photo- 

gravures of Typical Forest Trees, 9 x 12; 3 series, 8 sheets each, 3 pictures on each sheet (72 pictures), 

4o cents a series, the 3 series $1.00, Indian Portraits in Colors, 7 x 9 Rinehart’s Famous Reproductions, 

from colored photographs, showing in detail the fantastic re gaudy clothing, head dresses 

and ornaments of 47 subjects. 5 cents each for 5 or more, any 12 for so cents, or the 47 in portfolio 

for $1.90. Masterpieces of the World's Greatest [Modern Artists, 16 x 20 and 1244 Xx 24. Fine Photo 

gtavures, 5ocents each. Postpaid. 

Any of the above make beautiful gifts, are fine for home or school decorating, for framing. 
making friezes, decorating libraries, cozy corners, rustic dens, etc. 

RROR AER PF OVW 2 ON ART NRALRRS ond PRT HERG. 928 Fine Arte Ridg,. Chicas? 























‘OWEN’S 
POPULAR 
Souvenirs 


For 

Churches 
Sunday Schools 
Day Schools 
and Societies. 


HAVE YOU EVER 
SEEN OUR SOU- 
VENIR CHURCH 
MANUAL? 


---It contains the name 
of church, name of pastor, 
church organization, or- 
der of services, names of 
all the members, also 
photo of pastor (we make 
pbotos from one to be 
sent us) on front cover, 
and picture of church 
building on back cover, 
if desired. 

Church societies who 
are desirous of raising 
money for some special 
purpose purchase these 
souvenirs in lots of one, 
two or three hundred ac- 
cording to the member- 
ship of the church, and 
readily sell them to the 
members of the church 
at the rate of 25c each. 
Our price for the souve- 
nirs is so small that it 
makes it very remunera- 
tive to an enterprising 
society. 

Wouldn't you like to 
have us send you a sam- 
ple, together with terms 
and hints as how to sell 
them? 


OurSchool Souvenirs 


are pronounced the most 
appropriate gifts from 
teacher to pupils yet de- 
vised. They contain the 
name, place and number 
of school, date, names of 
school officers, name of 
teacher and names of the 
pupils. In addition, the 
photograph of teacher or 
picture of school building, 
if desired. They are 
elegant gifts, yet the cost 
is no more than is oft- 
times paid for meaning- 
less gift cards. 


SAMPLES 
WORTH 

25 CENTS 
MAILED FREE 
FOR THE ASKING 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Recitations, Dialogues, 
Marches. 


Plays, Drills and 








Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- | 


erous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Dialogues Al! new and original, 
brightand fresh. For special days and seasons, 
pte occasions. For children of ten years. 

ts, 


Re wton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines | 
of debates and collection of debatable questions, | 


Most complete work on the subject ever published. 
Boards, 50 cents. 


New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. 
songs, recitations, dialogues, etc., from which the | 
teacher may select a full program suited to her 
grade. Notadull number in the collection, 25 cts. | 


Easy Entertainments For Young People—Com- 

of original and simple plays, short comedies, 

and other attractive entertainments, all easily pro- 
duced and sure of success. 25 cts. 


How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving | 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays cf authors and | 
noted men. Full and complete programs—20 in all, 
suited to any school. cents. 


Drillsand Marches—By E.C. & L.J. Rook. Every- | 
thing specially prepared for this volume, Contains | 
Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose | 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine 
Drill, ete, 25 cts. 


Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Primary Speaker—One hundred and eleven selec- 
tions suitable for primary pupils. 25 cts. 


The Helper in School Entertainments—Invalu- 
able to every teacher. 25 cts. 


Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—2 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Short 
speeches and dialogues for children from three to ten 
years old. “The best of the kind published.” 25c, 





Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks—“By far the most complete 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 pages, 25 cts. 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. 150 pieces 
expressed in the simplest language. 15 cts. 





Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
ber of tiny pieces in prose and rhyme for the use of 
the smallest readers and speakers. 25 cts. | 


| Macaulay's Dialogues for Young People 


Ample material of all hinds— | 


Macaulay’s Dialogue for Little Felks Con- 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited dia- 
logues on various subjects fur from two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 


Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing wenely 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fit 
teen characters each. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
glish and American ‘specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 


Especially adapted for school entertainments, Holi- 


day, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent seiections. Popular wherever 
produced, 25 cts, 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter- An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana orgie, preces in pros: aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts. 


The Days We Celebrate—aA collectior of original 
dialogues, recitations, entertainments and other 
os for holidays and special occasions. Suitable 
or allages, 25c. 


School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, cnurch 
and parlor 458 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared, 25c, 


Work and Play—For school, church or partor en- 
tertainments, Just the thing to please the little 


folks. Original throughout, 25c. 


Hatchet March and Drill—A _ new spectacular en- 


tertainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 
16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very eifective and 
beautiful, Decidedly unique and original. 15 centa. 

Orations and Declamations for Young Amer- 
icans—A large number of celebrated speeches and 
poems; patriotic and humorous, 15 cents, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide range of suvjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous. 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Holiday Entertainments—Shoemaker. 
exercises for various holidays. 30 cts. 

Temperance ‘Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cta, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook, Contains 
motion songs, concert piec pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaus, ete, 25 cts, 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composed of 
responsive exercises, dramatized bible stories, dia 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cis. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimer—Adart- 
ed to parlor entertainments, school’ and chu sb 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 


Young 


Original 





BookI—for Grades I, II, III; 
IJI—for Grades VII and VIII. 
tations published. 25c. each. 





LIVING THOUGHTS —A series of three books of choice recitations. 
Book IIl—for Grades IV, V, VI; Book 
The best collection of standard reci- 





-. 





Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to @ great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Choice Humeor— Readings and Recitations by Chas, 
C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous 
recitation books published. 30 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more popular 
and pleasing drilisare: The Brownie, Taper May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill. 30cts, 

Choice Dialect—By Charlies C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Cheice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
The best all-around dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charies 
C. Shoemaker. Brightand taking. Sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30 cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—Shoemaker. One ofthe 
best dialogue oooks in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections—Sarah 8. Rice. Adapted toall 
the different holidays of the year. 30 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
use in day school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festivals, or for parlor or fireside 
amusement. 30cts 

Sunday School selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day School Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either 
day or Sunday schools on holidays and special 
occasions. A variety of Songs, Choruses, Reci.a- 
tions, Declamations, Tableaux,etc, 25 cts. 

Webster’s Little Folks’ Speanker—A large selec 
tion of excellent pieces suitable for pupils from 
eight to fourteen years old, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience, practically tested in school ex- 
hibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Webster’s Progressive Speaker—For school, 
church and other entertainments, 25 cts. 


Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 





for intermediate pupils. 25 cts. 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- | 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. | 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making | 
costumes, scenery, etc. 2 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
children of six years. 15 cts. 


Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
ofnine years, 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts, 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts 


Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 2c. 

Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest seleo 
tions in this class, 

Parler Reciter. 2c. 


Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25c. 
College Reciter For older pupils. 25c, 


Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

Pomes ov the 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee, 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages. 

The Best Drill Book. Very popular drills and 
marches. 

Black American 
men’s gags. 

Choice Pieces for Little People. A 
speaker. 

Comic Entertainer. 
dialogues. 

Dialect Readings. 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. 
thousand sold 

Friday Afternoon Speaker. 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens, Good for any occasion 

The Little Folk’s Budget, Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

Negro Minstrels. Al! about the business. 

The New Jolly Jester, Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


Peepul —‘“‘Pomes containin’ an 


Joker. Minstrels and end 


child's 

Recitations, monologues and 
Choice humor for reading or 
Very popular; 33 


Very popular. For 


etc, 

One Hundred Entertainments, For church or 
parlor. 

The Patriotic Speaker. 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer. Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel an‘ 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

Wide Awake Dialogues. Brand new and 
original, 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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=FEYE AND EAR BOOK FREE 


Tells How Anyone May be Quickly Cured of Eye and Ear Troubles at Their Own Home by Mild Medicines. 











































































Evergreen, Alabama. 
Dr. Curts :—It gives me a great deal 


treatment for my eyes I was almost 
ing A blind. After using your 
Mild Medicine treatment a few 


restored. am seventy years old iali 
and can read without glasses and Ear Specialist. 





tude to you for what you have done .- - 
forme. You are doing a great work for humanity disease of the 





Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Curts:—When [ began your 
treatment I was almost blind from 
cataract of both eyes, which had 
been forming fora longtime, Other 
doctors could not help me—said my 
case was hopeless. I began your 
treatment and am now entirely 
cured. 

I will gladly answer any inquiries 
from those who want to know par- 
ticulars about my condition and 
cure by Dr. Curts. 

Mrs, M. MircHELL, 
407 Independence Ave. 








DEAF 20 YEARS. STUDY. 


Orus, Georgia. 


eyesight is fine. The third appli- 
cation I felt greatly relieved. My 
eyes give me no pain and can see 
most as well as I ever did. My 





out reason when I sold, the people Ear troubles, 
how quick it did act, n one wee . 
my eyes bad resumed their natural the result of 








standing. The roaring and bell | pend 
sounding hag left, I send you this} ‘‘When I was 


pope without pain. Itis mild, quick like magic. | 





MRS. F. N. BROWNING. 
2624 Broadway, Spokane, Wash., 
was crosseyed since a child, Her 
eyes were straightened in one min- 
ute without pain by the Mild 
Method originated and used only 
by Dr. Curts. She had alvays 
feared an operation and would 
never consent to having her 
eyes straightened by the old meth- 
od, When she heard of Dr.Curts, 
she made up her mind to try his 
pew and painless method with 
above results, 


Ear diseases. 











SCUM OA EYES. 


MR. J. D. BLACKMAN. 177 Oakes Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., suffered fon . ors with a scum on 
his eye, but after a short course Of treatment says: 
“Dr, Curts:—I can recommend your treatment, for 
it has done me a world of good. It is all that you 
claim for it.’’ ; 





and headaches. Was quickly cured by Dr. Curts’ 
Mild Medicine Method. 


gladly furnished. 


Dr. FG. Curts:—I am so glad This Mild Med- 
and happy to inform you that my| j¢jne Method : 
which is revolu- 
tionizing the treat- 
hearing is good ¢ it was almost with ment of Eye and 


color. My deafness was caused| lifetime of study. 
from Catarrh, about twenty years | Dr Curts says: 
in 
as a testimony of your great method of curing the! gcohool and = stud- 

thank you, Doctor, for the t good you have! ied the barbarous 
done me, Thisisa Balm. I bid you God speed. If | methods employed 


more humane and 


CROSS-EVES STRAIGHTENED, | sim™ls, way, ana 


mind to find it.’’ 
He did, and to- 
day stands at the 
head of his pro- 
fession, acknowl- 
edged as the auth- 


inflammation of the optic nerve; was threatened | go through life in this condition. 
with total blindness. Complained of floating spots | (of course, the younger the better. ) | 
Remember there is no danger or pain connected with it. Particulars | aches. After a short course of treatment his eyes | 


WAS ALMOST BLIND. / BI INDNESS AND DEAFNESS __/ATROPHY IN WORST STAGE cuREp, 
sia ae, ope PREVENTED AND CURED. A eepeelneehe ara 


months my eyesight has been fully This book is the latest and best work of Dr. Curts, the famous Eye and 
It is worth its weight in gold to sufferers of eye and ear 

my health is very much improvea.| troubles. Tells how all diseases of the eye and defects of vision, such as 

I again express tay profound grati-/ Failing Eyesight, Cataract, Sore Eyes, Granulated Lids, and in fact any : 

ye, may be successfully treated by the patientsin their own . rs 

and [ trust that the all-wise Father will bless you) home without any Pron: Pate. with daily ~~ ag Alse tells how all cases world gen Soe, tes yee pot ey Tires 

epeienamedd ae, i. PuLamic of deafness, except those born deaf, may be quickly restored to perfect hear- | everything : and when the so-called Vibration cure 
ing. This book tells all about the wonderful discovery of Dr. Curts and his | this like other treatments I had taken did me no 

world famed Mild Medicine Method, which, ‘without knife or pain, speedily | 004 

ALMOST BLIND—NOW ENTIRELY WELL cures most hopeless cases. This treatment is radically different from any- | thank God I gave you a trial and was rescued from 
thing else under the sun. Very simple but effective. If you are not suffer- | living death. May God bless you. 

ing from any of these diseases, you probably know some who are. If you : 

will do them the favor to send their names and addresses, the book will be 


forwarded to them prepaid. One of our great American Sunday rs. put } 
it in a nut shell when it said, ‘‘Dr. Curts. discoverer of the weal teuioes STUBBORN CASE OF CATARACT CUREL 
Mild Medicine Method, has absolutely the only system that successfully dis- Battle Creek, Mich. = 
cards surgery in all Eye Diseases. ’’ 
Dr. Curts, by his Mild Medicine Method, has cured more supposedly in- | troubiea with bad eyes, if you 
curable cases of blindness and deafness than has any other living doctor. | want help go or send to Dr. F. 
There is scarcely a neighborhood in America in which he has not one or | riet Harlan, 70 years old, had 
more cured patients. 


A LIFETIME 


is 
a 








DR. F, G, CURTS, 











One Minute. 


This is a very startling statement, but those who are familiar with Dr. 
Curts’ honest way of doing business know that he means it. He has a method 
OPTIC NERVE TROUBLE. | of his own that never fails, and when he straightens eyes they will always THREW HIS GLASSES AWAY. 

MISS MAUDE PITMAN, of Ottawa, Kan., had) remain so. No need for persons afflicted with this humiliating deformity to | yp EpWARD K. LANGFORD, of Pluto, Missis- 
The Doctor straightens eyes of all ages | sippi, aged 25, had been having trouble with his eyes 


could bring it about. The cat- 
aract was rapidly covering the 


od yvu can treat ous, but we were induced to try the Mild Medicine 
yourself at a very Method of Dr. Curts, and now, after four months, 


small cost with as | improved that her friends can hardly believe that 
good results as if |sheisthesame woman. The medicines given by 


Dr. Curts a de- 
scription of your 
case he will give 
his professional 
opinion free. This 
is an opportunity 
that should not be 
overlooked by any 
person troubled 


ority on Eye and The Great Eye and Ear Specialist. with an Eye OF | disease and to your Mild Medicine treatment, her 
Ear affliction. suffering was relieved and her eyes cured. If any 













I give you all the credit for my 
present happiness, and thank 
you ten thousand times for the 
good you have done me. Te!! 
the people everywhere that you 
cured a Denver man of Atrophy 
and Paralysis of the optic nerve 
after all other doctors had failec. 
You can say this truthfully, as 








was .discovered I immediately made a trip east, but 


. hope was gone when I heard of the Mild 
Medicine Method and Dr.*Curts’ great skill, bu: 


FRANK H. Horn. 





To WHom Ir May CONCERN: 

I would say to every person 
G. Curts. My wife, Mrs. Har- 
cataract in both eyes and was 
going blind. as fast as time 


eyesight of Loth, so that every- : 
METHOD thing looked dim and blurred = 
. to - Our cept Pe, ‘a 93 
i i - | her without ava’ nally said there was no hopes 
With this meth of saving her sight. Her condition was indeed seri- 





her eyes are well and her general health so greatly 


Dr. Curts are painless but they certainly do the 


you SERS in the work. Iam a poor man and have to work for my 
doctor’s o fiice. | living, but.I would not take $1,0C0 and have my wife 


back where she was four months ago. 


. ° 
Don't experime nt I cannot praise Dr. Curts and his treatment too 
any longer. You | highly and will gladly answer any inquiries. 


can not afford it. JOHN L HARLAN, 
Your sight and 


your hearing are 
too precious. CURED OF GLAUCOMA. 


214 Coldwater St. 








this will be any advantage to you hand it down to 7 i ngto 
the people, what I am writing ig facts. by the old school A —_ — Get Dr. Curts:—I never shall PI ees. 
Iam yourtsincerely, — u doctors, I knew S BOOK. pa soy my wife, and should you care 
. D, MASHBUR? that there was a Or if you write SS sto. publish this letter you are at 


liberty to do so. Mrs. Whee- 
land’s suffering was something 
awful, and I know she would 
have become insane had it not 
been for you. As I told you be- 
fore, my wife had glaucoma in 
its worstform. Her eyes and 
head gave her pain every min- 
ute, and we alli ex pected the eye 
to burst. Every eye specialist 
we went to said nothing could 
be done, that her case was 
hopeless; but thanks to your 
great knowledge of thisawful 


rson doubts that you can cure glaucoma send 
them to me and I will guarantee to satisfy them that 


you done all and more than you claimed to do. 
Cross-E es tr, tened in And if any one doubts this statement I am ready to 
swear to it, and for reference of my standing you 


can write to First State Bank of Arlington, ,or 
any bank in Fayette Co., Iowa. 
Yours respectfully. C. J. WHEELAND. 





REV. JOHN A, ALLEN, 415 North Cedar street, 


$500 Will be paid by Dr. Curts for any case of SIGHT NEARLY GONE. 
Crossed or Turned Eyes that he fails to Ottawa, Kan., brought his son Russell to me in a 


terriblecondition, The boy’s eyes were red and sore 


straighten inOneMinute without Pain orChloroform | 124 mis sutering was awful, and there was great 


cured him, 





since a child and had always worn glasses; he com- 
plained of twitching muscles, poor sight and_head- 





were well and he had no more use for glasses, 






















GRANULATED LIDS CURED IN LESS THAN A MONTH 


Connelsville, Mo. 

Dr. Curts:—Kind friend: As a physician I 
have met with and conquered numerous cases 
of granulated lids, but my own eyes I could 
notcure. Ihada bad case of granulated lids 
although trying every remedy known to the 
old school of medicine,my eyes got worse and 
worse. With a feeling of genuine alarm I de- 
cided to try the Mild Medicine treatment. You 
may rest assured I was well pleased as well as 
surprised to find my eyes entirely cured with 
less than one month’s treatment of your marvelous remedies. I have 
néver before given a recommendation of any kind, but for the good of 
humanity you may refer to my case in any way that you may think 
best. 





Yours fraternally, 
8S. G. Wricnat, M. D. 











FAMILY GROSS-EYED 


Isaac, Abraham and May Haffman, 903 Jersey St., 


Quincy, IIL, were allthree born cross-eyed. Isaac, the 


oidest, had his eyes straightened first and was so well 
pleased, that he induced his parenfs to have the eyes of 
Abraham, 17 years old, and May, 15 years old, straight- 
ened. This was several years ago. Recent word from 


the father states tnat the eyes of all three are in perfect 


condition today. 





A CASE OF DEAFNESS IN LAST STAGE CURED. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. I1, 1904. 

Dear Dr, Curts:—I am so glad to be able to in- 
form yoy that my hearing is being restored more 
rapidly ‘than I ever imagined was_ possible. 
When I began your treatment only a little more 
than two months ago, I wasso deaf that it was 
almost impossible for me to carry on a conversa- 
tion. My improvement has been so rapid that I 
can now hear quite readily any conversation 
carried on in a little above the ordinary tone of 
voice. If Icontinue to improve as I have recent- 
ly I will not need any treatment after about thirty 
A ys more. I believe my hearing in that time 
will have been fully restored, You know my 
deafness was caused from Catarrh and is a case of about five years’ 
standing. My Catarrh seems to beentirelycured. The atomizer 
medicine is fine. I thank you very much, Doctor, for the great good 
you are doing me. 





Yours sincerely 
MARIE E. SCHROEDER, 
834 West 13th Street. 





DR. F. GEORGE CURTS, 








407 Gumbel Bidg, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














